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me” 
Sir THOMAS GASCOIGN B, Bart, | 


Tk fruits of my labours, 
whatever they may be, belong 
to you: your gbodneſs and ge- 
neroſity have already greatly over- 
paid them ; yet I never durſt have 
_ petitioned for your patronage and 
protection for theſe Sheets, which 
I preſume to offer to the Public, 
but from a perfect conviction of 
their utility: | being ſufficiently 
acquainted with your knowledge 
in my profeſſion, and more fo 
with the rigour with which you 
would treat the errors of your 


own 


% 


I have the honour to be, with the 


- 


own ſervant when they regard- 


Your dutiful ſervant, 


DEDICATION. 


utmoſt reſpect and gratitude, 
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A New Publication of this Work 
affords the Author the pleaſing taſk 


of returning thanks to the Public 
for the favourable reception it has met 


with, which gives him great pleaſure 


and latisfaction. 5 


He thinks bimſelf obliged, in a 


particular manner, to thoſe Gentle- 
men who have honoured him with 


letters of approbation of his Work, 


many of whom have generouſly con- 


feſſed the ſingular advantage their 


Pineries have received by applying 


his preparation for deſtroying thoſe 


inſets ſo pernicious and deſtructive 


to the Ananas or Pine-Apple,, which 


it has effectually completed. 


| Many purchaſers of the former 
edition of this work, as well 
as 
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as his friends, have requeſted 
him to publiſt his thoughts upon 
the Management and Pruning of 
Fruit- trees in general, aſſuring him 


that it would prove a valuable ad- 
dition to this work. 


In compliance with their flattering 
requeſt he has ventured to lay before 


the Public a courſe of many years 


practice, which he has followed * 


the ee ſucceſs. 


14 * 4Y* 14} -- 


The many y publications on Gar- 
dening and Planting, which have 


been offered of late years to the 
Public, might have diſcouraged the 
Author of this Treatiſe from the 


preſent attempt; but as moſt of 


thoſe that have fallen in his way treat 
the ſubject in too general and ſpecu- | 


lative a method to be of ſervice to 


practitioners, bis intention in the fol- 


lowing ſheets is not to deliver him- 


ſelf : 


l 


A 3 
1 & 
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ſelf ſyſtematically, but, in the moſt 


explicit manner, to lay before the 


Public, facts, that have been ſucceſs- 
fully reduced to practice by himſelf. 


Each particular ſubject he means 
to treat of, he will take up from the 
beginning, and give the moſt mi- 


nute directions as to the method of 


culture, labour, and management; 


ſpecifying the ſeaſons that each 


particular work is to be performed in. 


The planting of poor waſtes, moor- 


lands and apparent barren mountains, 
has been but ſeldom treated of, and 


in very few places attempted. 


The ſuccefs the Author has had in 


planting ſuch grounds, even in the 


north of Scotland, has induced him to 


treat that ſubject rather largely; and 
he flatters himſelf that, if his direc- 


tions are followed, extenhve tracts of 


land 
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land which are now uſeleſs, there 
and in other Countries, may become ; 
ornamental and profitable. 


A general ſyſtem of Gardening not 
being the intention of this Treatiſe, 
the Author will confine himſelf to the. 
management of Fruit- trees in gene- 
ral, of Vines, Ananas or Pine- Apple, 
Aſparagus, and a new method of 
raiſing Muſhrooms without ſpawn. 


His method of managing the dif- 
ferent Soils proper for Borders, for 
Planting Fruit- trees, and of Pruning 
them, if not the beſt, has at leaſt the 
merit of being ſo new, that it differs 
entirely from any thing he has ſeen, 
both as to theory and practice. 


The management 4 Fruit- trees has 
been treated at large by moſt of the 
eminent writers on or ſubject of Gar- 


dening. The Author has read them 
with 
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with attent! 'on, and while 15 ſees 
great objections to all their plans, 
finds leſs reaſon to attach himſelf to 
any one of them, as there are hardly 
two writers of one opinion; but it is 
his buſineſs to endeavour to be as 
accurate as poſſible himſelf, and not 
to criticiſe on the defects of others. 


He would not however have it un- 
derſtood, that by reading this treatiſe 
every perſon who can diſtinguiſh a 
peach from a pear, will be able to 
_ undertake the management of Pruit- 
trees, &c. for if books could make 
proficients, there would be no occa- 
ſion for maſters in any art or branch 
whatever. : 


Neither ſhauld any one attempt to 
plant or prune without having been 
ſome time under a ſkilful perſon, 
whole practical inſtructions being 
added to a careful obſervation of the 
rules 
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rules here given, cannot fail of ſuc- 
_ ceeding to the utmoſt expectation of 
_ thoſe who follow them, which is the 

moſt ardent with of the Author. 


The directions given on thoſe 
heads being very different from the 
general practice, may perhaps make 
ſome rather diffident in following 
them; but the Author avers that 
they are what he has purſued with 
the greateſt ſucceſs for many years. 


Agriculture being now the object 
of general attention, the Author has 
added to this Treatiſe the cultivation 
of Field-Cabbages and Carrots, in- 

duced thereto by the great crops he 
has himſelf raiſed, and the great ad- 

vantage they are of in feeding of cat- 
tle, &c. ek 


The growing of Turnips too 1s be- 
come an object of the greateſt conſe- 
= quence 


PREFACE wm 
quence for feeding of Cattle ; the 
Author, therefore, has from many 
accurate obſervations added a chap- 
ter on their cultivation; his method 
has been followed by many who have 
raiſed them with the greateſt ſucceſs 
for years in different parts of Eng- 
land. The great waſte every year, 
occaſioned by their rotting (and the 
Jarger they are the more they are lia- 
ble to it) muſt be a confiderable loſs 
to the grower, which may be avoid- 
ed in a great meaſure by pulling and 
houſing them, eſpecially the large 
ones, in dry weather, which, from 

repeated trials he is warranted to ſay, 
will eftectually preſerve them. 
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The Method of ra ai ing wot on rocky, Bill ly, 
waſte, and heath lands. = 


Th E extenſive tracts of icky. with and 

heath lands in this kingdom, if converted in- 
to plantations of thriving trees, would prove 
a certain benefit to poſterity, as well as a 
pleaſing reflection to thoſe who are at the ex- 
pence of performing ſo great and good a work. 
To aſſiſt the generous planter in his patriotic 
deſign, 1s the intention of this firſt chapter, I 
ſhall ſuppoſe the tract of country, now in 
view, to conſiſt of rocky, hilly, and heath 
land, with little or no ſoil. Such unpromi- 


ſing ground may be covered with wood in 
the following manner. 


— Tus 


2 OF RAISING WOOD 
Tus labourers ſhould be provided with 


1 light ax-hoes, broad at one end and narrow 

= at the other. With the broad end pare off 4 
[18 the graſs or heath as thin as poſſible; then : 
"8 with the narrow end ſtir the ground to four 4 


or five inches, if you can; picking out ſueh 
ſmall ſtones as are looſened by the hack in 
ſtirring the ground, always avoiding large 
ſtones; but where theſe, or pieces of rock 1 
intervene, at three feet diſtance from tge 
rock make as many places round as you can, 1 
for no ground ſhould be loſt; and although 
the trees are near on one ſide, they will 
have ſufficient air to grow to maturity. 


Tars work ſhould be done in ſummer, 


= that the places looſened may have the ad- 

i vantage of the firſt rains in autumn to moiſt- 

4 En for there 1s no planting in ſuch 

Fl grounds until they are moiſtened after ſtir- 

i ring, as all rain runs off before the ſurface i is 'F 
i | broke, 

_ 


| THERE is nothing more to be done until 1 
| the planting-ſeaſon, which ſhould be as carly 
as the weather will permit ; for if done late, 

a dry ſpring would be of bad conſequence. 


| Warn you begin to plant, take up no 
more trees at a time than can be planted in 
one day, taking care not to expoſe the roots 
to the ſun or wind. | 
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ON WASTE LANDS. 3 


Tur beſt method is to ſow and plant the 


trees alternately. So when you plant, the 


places for ſeed ſhould be left until the ſeaſon 


for ſowing 1 in ſpring. 


"Tap trees fit for planting in ſuch places 
are, at the ſummit of hills, Scotch firs and 


larches. This is the proper ſituation for 


larch, it being an inhabitant of high and cold 


places. A great reaſon for its growing crook- 


ed, is its being planted in low ſituations and 
good land, where it grows too an, and is not 
able to — its * head. 


THE weſt, north, and north-eaſt aſpects 


ſhould be planted with Scotch fir and larch; 
and towards the bottom of the hill, in the Gn 


aſpects, beech will thrive. If there are ſix 


Inches of ſoil, ſown or planted oaks will grow 


very well; and though the ſoil be poor, 
clumps of ſycamore for ornament will grow 

beyond expectation; as they will receive the 
moiſture from the higher grounds. Thus may 
be feen in natural woods. | 


THE other aſpects ſhould be planted with 
beech, hornbeam, ſycamore, and all the bot- 
tom with oaks: if three or four mountain 


_ aſhes are planted in different places, they will 


add. to the beauty of the — but the 
wood is of little value. 


„ TRE 
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It . eommoniwobd; or rough-leaved Elm, 
will grow in a very poor ſoil to great perfec- 
tion, and may be planted next to the Beech. 
Theſe muſt be planted very thick. There 
are many firs and pines brought from Ame- 
| rica that thrive in poor land. Of theſe there 
i Have been no large plantations made ; what 
have been planted are for ornament, and the 
wood of them does not ſeem to differ much 
from the Scotch, which we are ſure comes to 
a great ſize in a very poor ſoil; and at a diſ- 
tance they have much the ſame appearance. 
The beauty of ſuch plantations is only to be 
ſeen from diſtant views. 'The ſeeds of the 
ſame ſort of trees ſhould be ſown in every 
other place left vacant in planting. At the 
| top, where. the Scotch firs and larches are 
|| planted, there ſhould be no places left, as 
ll theſe trees are of a very quick growth, and 
the: ſeeds of the fir kinds are ſubject to be 
devoured by birds. The young plants alſo, 
for the firſt year, are very ſubject to be 
throw out. of the ground by froſt. And, 
what is more material, they .would be ſmo- 
thered by thoſe planted, if oy ſhould meet 
with no miſchance. 


Is Gowing; you may put ſome acorns a- 
mongſt the planted beech, as they are near 
of a growth. They will grow from ſeed 
where they will not thrive when planted, and, 


penetrating into the cavities with their young 
fibrous 
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fibrous roots; will find fufficient nouriſhment 
where there is little appearance of a tree's: 
growing. In natural woods we often ſee fine 
oaks in ſuch fituations, and there is no doubt 
ſuch trees were from ſeeds accidentally dropt. 


Ir ſhould be obſerved, that all trees thrive 
better in clumps than when mixed If mix- 


ed, they ſhould be with trees of an equal 


growth, which is ſekdom-confidered? It has 
been a common practice to: mix Scoteh firs 
with oak and beech (the Scotch fir is of a very 


| quick growth, for ten years, the oak and beech 


of a very ſlow growth for near that time) to 
keep them warm, and to encourage their 


growth. The practice! is very wrong, and quite 


contrary to the preſent- ſyſtem of thick plant- 
ing. If the firs are planted at ſix feet diſt- 
ance, with an oak between, they will ſmother 
the oaks in a few years; and if taken away 
ſooner, they do not anſwer the end they were 
planted for. If the oaks are planted alone at 


three feet diſtance, they will thrive much bet- 
ter, for they ſuffer more from the cold 


when the firs are taken away, than any ad- 
vantage they can receive from their warmth 
while they remain. When the firs are taken 
away your oaks ſtand at ſix feet diſtance, 
which is too much, as the intention of plant⸗ 


ing thick is fruftrated, which is to prevent 


pruning and to keep the trees warm, both 
which 
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which are of the greateſt conſequence to 
plantations on poor land. 


Ware there is 55 much rock, and indeed 
no appearance of earth, there is no poſſibility 
of ſtirring the earth with a hack; yet we 
muſt not deſpair of raiſing trees and ſhrubs, 
which is evident to be ſeen in natural woods 
where trees and ſnhrubs are ſeemingly grow- 
ing out of the ſtone. No art can pretend to 
plant in ſuch places; but nature ſhews us 
what ſhe can do, and by following her dic- 
tates we may accompliſh what has been 
thought impoſſible. 


In all rocks there are openings and cavi- 
ties, and by the moiſture falling from the; 
higher parts of the rock into the bottom of 
the openings, there is ſufficient nouriſhment 
to vegetate ſceds ; and when they are once 1n 
a growing ſtate, the young roots will find ca- 
vities and openings to puſh into, and alſo 
nouriſhment ſufficient to make a tree, buſh, 
or ſhrab. It cannot be ſo certain to get trees 
and ſhrubs to grow in rocks as in earth; but 
it may be depended on that many will grow, 
and to a great ſize. The only method is to 
drop ſeeds into the cavities. 


TuzE beſt ſeaſon for dropping ſeeds into 
rocks is as ſoon as they are full ripe and dry; 
but there are ſo many mice and other vermin 

about 


* 2 


e 
r 


to be ſown or te in March with good 
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about ſuch places in winter, not overſtocked 
with proviſion, that they deſtroy every thing 


within their reach. To remedy this as much 
as poſſible, the ſeeds may be ſo prepared as 


ſucceſs. 


Tus preparation of the ſeeds for dropping 


amongſt rocks, and ſowing plantations on all 


kinds of poor land, will be treated of under 
that head. 


In do to drop the ſeeds amongſt rocks, 


let a man take a few of the following ſeeds, 
and drop three or four of a kind into each ca- 
vity, obſerving to drop the largeſt ſeeds into 
the deepeſt cavities, ſuch as Acorns, beech- 
maſt, hornbeam, evergreen oaks, yews, moun- 
tain aſh, hollies, haws; and into the leſſer 


openings, broom, } Juniper, furze, birch, and 
wood elm. . 


Tuns places ſhould be gone over the fol- 


lowing ſpring, as there are many accidents to 


prevent the growing of the ſeeds. There will 


be no occaſion to have any regard to drop 


the ſame ſorts of ſeeds into the holes as they 


were dropped the ſpring before; for if both 


grow, it will be of no bad conſequence, as 
we often ſee two trees of different kinds 


growing in natural woods on bare rocks. 


IT. 
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IT may ſeem ridiculous to drop ſeeds into 
rocks; but it is evident, that many fine trees 
are growing in ſuch places, and it muſt have 
been occaſioned from ſeed accidentally drop- 
ping. This is no more than following nature, 
and ſhe has taught us what is to be done to 
cover ſuch places as have been left naked and 
8 


Ir may be objedied, that there are many 
trees in natural woods, on rocks, that pro- 
duce ſeed, and yet there are many bare places 
on the ſame rocks. But it may be remarked, 
that many of the ſeed falling into one cavity 
may entice vermin to deſtroy the whole, and 
many places where none fall. The ſmall 
quantity that is dropped into each place is no 
great temptation to vermin, and the regular 
ere n any being mſſied. 


I uus here be underſtood as ſpeaking of 
ſuch places where there is very little earth, 
and of bare rocks where there appears to be 
no earth, and where it ſeems almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for any thing to grow, and where the 
ſpade could be of no ſervice. But I am cer- 
tain, if the directions given are followed, a 
fine foreſt will ſucceed a barren mountain, 
which will be a great pleaſure to the preſent 
poſſeſſor, a profit to poſterity, and an advan- 
tage to the kingdom in general. . 
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ON WASTE LANDS: » 


Havixe given directions for planting the 


: barren mountain, where there is little ſoil, I 
ſhall now take into conſideration gravelly 
hills, heaths, and commons, where there is ſo 
much earth that little holes may be made to 


plant and fow in. 


Mak E the holes at hos feet 1 as 
deep as the ſoil will allow, and one foot broad, 
if the ground is not very ſtony at top. The 
readieſt method is to pare off the ſurface with 
a paring ſpade; but if ſtony, the broad end of 


I | the ax-hole will be the beſt. If graſs, pare it 
off as thin as poſſible, lay it aſide, dig out the 
earth, and lay the pared ſurface into the bot- 


tom, laying in the earth in the form of a mole- 
hill, to remain until the ſeaſon for planting 
and fowing. This work ſhould be performed 
early in ſummer for the rains to moiſten the 
earth, which is always very dry when 
terne up, and there is no danger of weeds 


growing on ſuch land. The earth being laid 


up round will have more advantage of being 


mellowed by the weather; and when che 


planting ſeaſon comes, chere is nothing to do 


but to level the ground even with the ſur- 
face and plant. 


A MAN can make three hundred holes in 
a day, and two men may plant a thouſand, 
and do them well. 


I's: 


OF. RAISING WOOD 


Ix may ſeem ridiculous to drop ſeeds into 
rocks; but it is evident, that many fine trees 
are growing in ſuch places, and it muſt have 
been occaſioned from ſeed accidentally drop- 
ping. This is no more than following nature, 
and ſhe has taught us what is to be done to 
cover ſuch places as have been left naked and 


— 


It; may be objected, that there are many 
trees in natural woods, on rocks, that pro- 
duce ſeed, and yet there are many bans places 
on the ſame rocks. But it may be remarked, 


that many of the ſeed falling into one cavity 


may entice vermin to deſtroy the whole, and 
many places where none fall. The ſmall 
quantity that is dropped into each place is no 
great temptation to vermin, and the regular 
5 dropping renee any being mſſied. 


1 MUST here be underſtood as ſpeaking of 
ſuch places where there is very little earth, 
and of bare rocks where there appears to be 
no earth, and where it ſeems almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for any thing to grow, and where the 
ſpade could be of no ſervice. But I am cer- 
tain, if the directions given are followed, a 
fine foreſt will ſucceed a barren mountain, 
which will be a great pleaſure to the preſent 
poſſeſſor, a profit to poſterity, and an advan- 
tage to the kingdom in general. 
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HavixG given directions for planting the 
barren mountain, where there is little foil, | 
ſhall now take into conſideration gravelly 
hills, heaths, and commons, where there is ſo 


much earth that little holes may be mate 0 
Fane and ſow in. n 


MaK E the holes at three feet dene as 
deep as the ſoil will allow, and one foot broad, 
if the ground is not very ſtony at top. The 
readieſt method is to pare off the ſurface with 


a paring ſpade; but if ſtony, the broad end of 
the ax-hole will be the beſt. If graſs, pare it 


off as thin as poſſible, lay it aſide, dig out the 
earth, and lay the pared ſurface into the bot- 
tom, laying | in the earth in the form of a mole- 
hill, to remain until the ſeaſon for planting 
and ſowing. This work ſhould be performed 
early in ſummer for the rains to moiſten the 
earth, which is always very dry when 
turned up, and there is no danger of weeds 
growing on ſuch land. The earth being laid 
up round will have more advantage of being 
mellowed by the weather; and when the 
planting ſeaſon comes, there 1s nothing to do 
but to level the ground even with the ſur. 
face and plant. 


A MAN can make three hundred holes in 
a day, and two men may plant a thouſand, 
and do them well. 


Ir 
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Ty the ſurface be coarſe, benty graſs or _ 
heath, which is often the caſe in ſuch x 
land, pare it off with the hoe as thin as dock. 
ble, and throw it away. The paring ſpade 
| hould not be uſed, as it takes too much of 
the ſcanty ſoil: for in ſuch dry ground any 
thing that is light keeps it open, and is of ve- 


ry bad conſequence by making the —_ 
lighter and drier. 


Tus holes being laid in this poſition, will 

be in good condition to plant after the firſt 
autumn rains, for moſt kinds of deciduous 
trees. They ſhould be planted as ſoon as 
the leaf is decayed. They may be planted 
in open weather the beginning of winter, 
but never in the ſpring on ſuch dry ground. 


Ox and larch are an exception to the ge- 
neral rule; for although they are deciduous 


plants, their proper time of ng is late in 
. 


_ Oak thrives beſt when it is removed in the 
ſpring, juſt before the bud begins to puſh ; 
that is about the beginning of March. This 
ſhould always be obſerved in the removing 
of thoſe that have been trained in the nurſery 
for four or five vears, as in a great meaſure 
ſacceſs depends on their being removed at a 
proper time. I have planted oaks of fix and 
eight feet high, the latter end of April with 
good. 


E 
er, 


ON WASTE LANDS. 11 
good ſuceeſs, but it was into a fine frong 


7 ue ſoil. 


THE * plants of oaks that are intended 
for bare ground ſhould be planted at the ſame 


time with the trees from the nurſery; but if 


there is the appearance of a dry ſpring, they 
muſt be planted before the ground is dry, or 


they will infallibly periſh. 


As it is beſt to plant all kinds of trees by 


themſelves, it can be no inconvenience to leave 
the ground deſigned for oaks until the proper 


ſeaſon. + This will be an advantage; as the 


other ſorts of trees ſhould be planted ſooner, 


there will be more time to finiſh planting. 


Ir there are any ſmall crooked oaks in the 
nurſery, and ſeemingly good for little, prune 
their ftems, and plant them by themſelves ; 
and after they have been planted two years, 
in any of the winter months cut them down 
an inch below the ground, and they will make 
fine ſtraight ſhootsnext ſummer. In the latter 
end of June, or beginning of July, let them 
be gone through, and all the ſhoots but one 
of the ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt be ſlipped off 
with the finger and thumb, cloſing the earth 
round the remaining plant ; they will come 
eaſily off at that ſeaſon, but if they ſtand 
much longer, we ſhall be in danger of tearing 


the bark off the tool, which would ſpoil the 
x tree. 
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tree: Then muſt be uo knife made uſe 6f; 


for if cut, they will puſh many ſhoots at every 


amputation, which would much injure the 


trees, as they muſt be cut again, and by that 
means will form a bunch round the root of 
the tree, which would be very detrimental, 
if not wholly deftroy it. It will be neceſſary 
the next ſummer to go over them at the ſame 
ſeaſon, and ftrip off any ſmall ſhoots that may 
have ſprung, after which no further care will 
be wanted. This is foreign to what I propo- 
ſed treating of; but I have ſeen ſuch oak 
plants thrown away as good for nothing. I 
have planted ſuch, and treated them as here 


directed, and have had a clump of fine trees, 


ſtraighter and finer than thoſe planted with 
their heads. It 1s my opinion that all planted 
| oaks which do not thrive, if they were cut 


down as above, would make fine trees. I 


have done ſo with ſome, and they anſwered 


very well. 


TRE larch, although a deciduous tree, ſhould 
never be planted in winter, and in moſt au- 
tumns it is too late before it loſes itsleaf. The 


beſt.Teaſon then is the beginning of March, 
both for large and ſmall trees. They ſhould 
be planted juſt before the buds begin to puſh. 
It is a reſinous tree, although not an ever- 


2reen, and has ſmall fibrous roots like all 


kinds of firs and pines, whoſe roots ſhould 


never be cut, unleſs they have been long out 


of the ground. : 
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No of thoſe trees ſhould be planted 
when the wind is high, nor when the air 
is froſty ; their ſtrong roots being hard 
and brittle: the ſmall roots, if dried by 


froſt or wind, never recover, and. it is 


from thoſe ſmall roots the tree is firſt put 


in a growing ſtate: this often occaſions the 
| loſs of the tree, as the large roots are ſo 
hard, that they ſeldom puſh until the tree 
is growing. Young larches ha ve only ſmall 
roots, and require no cutting if planted 


ſoon after taken up. If the ſmall roots are 


dried, it is f bad conſequence,” and is the 


reaſon they fo. often miſcarry when kept 


long out of the ground. All kinds of reſi- 
nous plants ſhould have their roots wrap- 
ped in wet-moſs, if they are to be carried 


to any diſtance. 


Al kinds of pines and firs ſhould be 


planted early in autumn or in the ſpring ; 


the latter is preferable, as early in autumn 
the ground 1s generally too dry, and after 


the rains have fallen, it will be too late, as 


the froſts may be expected ſoon; and 
ſhould they be very ſevere, it will throw 


the young trees out of the ground. 


Tux Scotch firs are an exception to the 
general rule, for they may be planted with 
fafety from September to April; but in 
poor land that is hard and dry, it would be 
of great ſervice to put ſome graſs, ſtubble, 
| or 
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or any light ſtuff round them, to keep out 
the froſt, as they are as ſubject to be thrown 
out of the ground as the other kinds. 


Ir ſhould be obſerved, that firs ought 
never to be planted in ſuch dry ground, as 
here treated of, when very dry; neither 

ſhould they be planted when the ground is 
very wet. Two days after rain, it will be 
in good condition, that is, in high ground; 
but there are ſome very poor lands that are 
ſo flat, that the water has no way to run 
off. Such places ſhould be planted in 
* 


AlLruovon the ground in general be ve- 
ry poor, yet in thoſe places where the wa- 
ter lies, it is richer, and generally of a 
ſtrongiſh loam, although ſhallow, and a 
clayey bottom. If the water can be drain- 
ed off, ſo that the ground remains only. wet- 
tiſh, and not to ſtand to cover the ſurface, 
oak will thrive well in ſuch places, and 
grow faſter than in any other ground. I 
have had them ſhoot three feet in one year, 

being the ſecond after planting, and very 
ſtraight and ſtrong, although the whole 
ground was ſeveral times covered with wa- 
ter the firſt winter after being planted. 


Wurx ſuch places are planted, the holes 
muſt not be made but as you plant; for if 
the holes were to be made as before directed, 
e N the 
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the bottoms would be full of water, the 
tree would ſtand in a quagmire, and it 


would be impoſſible to faſten jt. If the 
tree is planted fix inches above the level of 


the ſurface, it will be better, and the 


ground made up round the tree, in the 
form of a round-topp'd muſhroom. 


Ix theſe places we muſt deviate from the 
general rule for planting poor land. The 
trees planted here muſt be ſuch as have been 
trained in the nurſery for four or five years, 
and of a pretty good growth. 'The reaſon 
is, that the ſmall fibres of young trees are 
eaſily rooted ; therefore ſuch trees as are 
planted in this ground, muſt have all their 
ſmall roots pruned off. The ſtrong roots 
will bear the moiſture, and puſh freſh roots 
ſooner than in any other ground. It will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to plant ſuch places 
in ſpring, and it may be performed ten days 
later than in any other grounds, for there 


will be ſufficient moiſture for them all the 
ſummer. 


THERE muſt be no places left for fow- 


ing here; for the moiſture would rot the 


ſeeds. Spruce-fir, and the ſwamp-pine 


will thrive well in ſuch places; and the 


plane tree will grow, if there is a foot deep 
of ſoil; Every one of the poplar kind will 
do very well ; but I think they ſhould all 


give place to the oak, which Will thrive to 
admiration. 
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PorLaRs of all kinds have come into 
great eſteem of late years, being found very 


fit for every ſort of country buſineſs. Se- 


veral gentlemen have made chamber-floors 


of them, which anſwer very well; but they 


will not be of long duration. 


As wood is ſcarce in many places, a ſmall | 


place might be allotted for a plantation of 
poplars; and as they are of a quick growth, 


they will come to uſe in a few years, and 
fave better wood. They will grow in any 


land that is not very hard and dry; but as 


the intention of planting them 1s, that they 


may ſoon become profitable, it is adviſable 
to plant them in a ſwampy rich ſoil. 


Tur beſt method to propagate them is 


to cut them into truncheons of a yard long, 


and with an iron bar let them into the 
ground level with the ſurface, faſtening the 
ground round them. They will puſh out 
many ſhoots the following ſummer, which 


ſhould be all pulled off by the hand the end 


of June, or ſoon in July ; only one of the 
ſtraighteſt and ſtrongeſt ſhould be left to 


grow to a tree. There will be more ſhoots 


puſhed out in the ſummer, which ſhould 
alſo be pulled off as before (for they are 
very ſubject to puſh out ſuckers) after 
which they require no further care; for if 
"Roy are planted at fix feet diſtance, they 

| | CI will 
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will Prune themſelves, and grow very | 
ftraight, and to a great fize 1 in ny Years. 


Son ſharpen them like a Rake, and. 
drive them down with a mallet, but that is, 
not a good method; for if in driving, they 
are ſcratched by None or roots, the batk 
decays on that ſide, and often cauſes a ble- 
miſh in the tree Aer it has grown ſeveral 
years. When the bark is not broke, they 
' puſh roots all along the trunchcon to the 5 
very ſurface, and make much finer trees than 
thoſe planted with roots ; neither are they | 
| ſubject to be blown up, Which the others are. 


Ix plaatariotis where under-wood is de- 
ſigned, ſome clumps of poplars will agfwer 
extremely well; if the ground is inclined 20 
wet, they will be fit for cutting much ſoon- 
er than any other wood ; therefore. they 


ſhould be kept by themſelves. 


'Tur lowing tree-ſeed; by the plow. has 
been ſome time in PILL; and is certainly 
a good ſcheme; but to uſe the plow in poor 
gravelly land, that is covered with ſhort 
heath, and . been in tillage, will 
anſwer no end; or if the fleld or common 
be rough with coarſe graſs, and little foil, 
it will coſt ten times more expence to bring 
it into order for ſowing or planting, than 
making the holes for planting as before di- 
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rected; and the trees will thrive much bet- 
ter than when the coarſe graſs and heath 
are plowed in, unleſs the ground is worked 
until they are quite rotten, which would 


require a good deal of labour and expence 
to no purpoſe. 


WńrEx there is poor land, that has 
grown corn for ſome years, and is deſigned 
for planting, plowing will be of great uſe, 
and a very profitable way of working it ; the 
field may, at a ſmall expence, be put into 
good condition, which will promote the 
growth, ſuccour and encourage the trees for 
many years, even until their own foliage 
becomes a manure to them; and a crop of 
| underwood may be expeAted; 


PLow the ground in autumn immediate- 
ly as ſoon as the corn is off, and let it lye all 
the winter to mellow ; plow it again in the 
{pring, as ſoon as the ground is in conditi- 
on; and a third plowing is neceſſary in or- 
der to ſow turnip or rape ſeed, which 
ſhould be ſown as early as poſſible, and very 
thick. When it is grown fluſh, that is, juſt 
before the plants begin to ſhoot (for they 
will all ſhoot that are thus ſown ſo early 
and thick) feed them off with ſheep; as 
ſoon as they have ate them quite bare, plow 
the ground a fourth time; and if many 
_ weeds ſhould grow, which 1 is hardly to be 
expected 
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expected in poor gravelly land, plow i 
again juſt before winter. When it is 
dry, let it lye all the winter rough” 5 


ſpring; 


THE middle of April i is the proper time 
for ſowing the prepared ſeeds; but if they 
are ſown without any preparation, they 
ſhould be ſown the beginning of March. 
Early in the Spring there is always a great 
hurry of buſineſs; it will, therefore, be a 
great relief to have a week more to perform 
the ſame work; and, beſides other advan- 
tages, this is a very e one for 1 280 
oy the n ſeed. 


: Torr dre you intend to ſow, plow and 
harrow the ground; and if the field is ſo 
large as to take ſeveral days work, plow no 

more than you can finiſh in a day. 


Tas ground being plowed and harrowed; 
mix beech-maſt, aſh-keys (the aſh-keys 
ſhould be buried a year in a pit, mixed with 
ſifted coal-aſhes, as they never come up the 
firſt year) ſycamore, hornbeam, common 
black cherries, Spaniſh cheſnut, maple, and 
acorns, and fow them broad-caft all over the 
field ; then plow the field with a very ſhal- 


low Row three inches, and ſcatter ſome 


birch and rough-leaved elm- ſeed all Over it. 
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20 OF RAISING WOOD 


Tax proper timber-trees for ſuch land, 
with underwood, are oak, beech, and Spa- 
niſh cheſnuts, which are. all much of a 
growth; and although this is not the proper 
ſoil for the oak, it will anſwer very well 
when ſown. Notwithſtanding there are all 

thoſe kinds of ſeeds ſown in the broad-caſt 

way, and covered by the plow, it would not 
be amiſs, at thirty feet diſtance, to plant 
three of the timber-tree ſeeds in a triangle 
of 11x inches diſtance, and then there will 
be a certainty of having the trees, which 
are to grow to timber, at a regular diſtance, 
(which might be marked, as the labour 
would not be much) and. room for the un- 
derwood to grow ſo as never to be over- 
topp'd by the timber-trees. 'The whole 


ſhould then have a ſingle ſtroke with a 
buſh-harrow. = 


Ir any large weeds, ſuch as thiſtles, docks, 
or wild muſtard, ſhould grow, they ſhould 
be pulled by the hand when young; as for 
ſmall weeds they will be of ſervice in win- 
ter, to prevent the froſts throwing the ſeed- 
| lings out of the ground, and will not grow 
in ſummer to be any ways detrimental to 
the plants ; beſides, they will keep out the 
drought, which will be of great uſe in ſuch 
ground. 
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& Tus trees deſigned for timber ſhould 
have nothing of the tree kind grow nearer 


them at firſt than three feet; and the third 


year after ſowing, there ſhould be only one 


$3 


Tur while ground ſhould be gone over 


the third year, and all the plants that 
are for underwood, and nearer than a foot, 
ſhould be drawn up, and the ground faſt- 


ened round the remaining plants. 
35 oY ä 164 


As thets will be a number of young Ants 


drawn, they ſhould be planted in a nurſery 


prepiired: for them in tolerable good land, 


and trained for ſome n to plant in good 
ground. 


ALL kinds of firs and pines muſt not have 
any place where underwood is intended; if 
allowed to grow ſcattered about the field, 
they ſpread a vaſt way, andby the cloſeneſs 
of their branches will deftroy every thing 


under them; and if they are cut down after 
they are grown to a : confiderable ſize, they 


make a large Sap. 


urs is the hs ciethod to get under- 
wood in poor gravelly land. It will be long 
after ſowing, before it is fit for uſe; but 
after it has been cut the firſt time, it will 
grow 


— 
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grow better every cutting, and laſt many 
FO: 


Grouwp thus managed wth the plow 
would make a fine wood, fown after the 
following manner. Make the holes at three 


feet diſtance; put three or four ſeeds in a 


hole at four inches diſtanoe, in form of a 


ſquare. To the weſt, north-weſt, north, 


north-eaſt, and eaſt, make a {kirting of 
Scotch firs, and another of larches in the 
| ſame aſpects; then beech, Spaniſh cheſnuts, 
and acorns. The ſeedlings may grow to the 
| ſecond year, when they ſhould be drawn, 
1 two of the beſt plants. Then the 


third year, the beſt ſhould be left, and the 
others taken away. 


Tues muſt be neither ſpade nor fork 
uſed in taking up the ſupernumerary trees ; 
for if the roots of the trees that are to re- 
main are diſturbed, it will greatly hinder 
their growth. If a proper ſeaſon is obſerved, 

they will draw eaſily. After a very hard 

froſt, when the ground is thoroughly 

thawed, they will draw with the hand. 

When the plants are all drawn, faſten the 
ground round the plant that remains, with 
your foot. The. plants taken up in this, 
and all ſown plantations on poor land, muſt 
be carried to the nurſery. 


A OO 
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A roor cold clay, that has been in corn, 
and is of no great value for that purpoſe, 
will anſwer to make a plantation with un- 


derwood. It will not be very vigorous for 
ſome years; but after the roots have got 


good hold of the ground, it will ſhoot in 
faſt, and laſt many years. 


Ok is the only timber-tree to be en- 
couraged in ſuch a ſoil. Its progreſs will 


be flow, but it makes fine wood. The 
acorns ſhould be ſown four in a place, at 
fix inches diftance from each other; and 


the places ſhould not be nearer than thirty 
feet, to allow room for the under-wood. 


Au coolers of all kinds, tree {allow, 
and birch are the proper underwood to 
be planted and ſown in ſuch land. The 
poplars and ſallows, for planting in clay, 
ſhould be cut eighteen inches long. As the 

clay is hard and dry, there will be little 


moiſture to encourage their ſtriking roots at 


a greater depth, therefore they ſhould be let 
down, as before directed, in making plan- 


tations of them. 


Taz ground ſhould be plowed early in 


autumn as deep as the plow can go, with 


a thin furrow, and lye all winter to mellow. 
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24 OF RAISING WOOD 
The poplars and ſallows may be planted 


any time in winter, and the ſeeds ſown in 
the middle of April. 'This land muſt not 
be plowed in the ſpring, as it would be too 
Riff for the ſeeds to vegetate in at firſt. 


Tax acorns being planted at their proper 
diſtances, as alſo the ſallows and poplars, 
let aſh, birch, and rough-leaved elm-ſeed 
be ſown all over the field, and covered with 
a ſingle ſtroke of a buſh harrow. 


Tux poplars and willows ſhould be plan- 
ted at eight feet diſtance ; but none of them 

ſhould be planted nearer the acorns that are 

to remain for timber-trees, than ten feet. 


In ſuch a plantation it would be very be- 
neficial to prune the oaks for ten years, 
which would make them have fine ſtraight 
ſtems, and be of great value. Being plant- 
ed at fo great a diſtance, there would not 
de a great number in a large field, and the 
labour and expence would be trifling. 
Where underwood is intended, the timber 
trees ſhould never be nearer, for if they 
are, they will in a few years quite ſmother 


the under-wood, fo : as to render it of little 
value. 


THERE is another advantage in pruning 
the Oaks; their ſtems being long, and their 
T heads 


ON WASTE LANDS. 2; 


heads fmall, the under-wood will thrive all 


around them as near as it ſhould be allowed 
to grow ; which will not be the caſe if they 


are not pruned : they will then have ſhort 


ſtems and very large heads, and will deſtroy 
the under-wood for thirty feet round them. 


In countries ſcarce of firing, and where 


poles and rails are wanted, under-wood | 
will pay the proprietor triple more value 


than the beſt fields of corn, even allowing 
for the expences of planting, fencing, and 


the rent of the land from its being planted 
to the firſt cutting, after which there is no 


 Ebour but keeping up the fences ; ſo that 


the profit will increaſe, and the Oaks for 


timber ill remain a great eſtate to ſuccec- 
Gang generations. 


5 ON Ss OWIN G 


On Sowing Tree-Seeds with Cork, | 


8 OWING tree-ſeeds amongſt corn is an 
exceeding good method, for it prevents the 
vermin deſtroying the trees as they come out 
of the ground; moſt trees bring up the ſeed 
with the firſt leaf, and all birds are fond of 

them, and often deſtroy whole fields as they 
come up. This method ſhould not be at- 
tempted on fields that have been in graſs, 
but ſuch as have been in corn for ſome time. 


Ix it were rich deep land, it would be a 
very good method to have a crop of under- 
wood; but bare poor land is our preſent 
ſubject, therefore I ſhall give proper direc- 


tions for raiſing a field of good timber- trees 
on ſuch land. 


THE ground ſhould be plowed in autumn, 
and early in the ſpring ſown with a thin 
crop of oats. If the ſeeds are dry, and not 
prepared, they ſhould be ſown at the ſame 
time; but if prepared ſeeds are uſed, which 
are much preferable, the middle of April 
is the proper ſeaſon. 


'THE 


TREE-SEEDS 2 


Tu large feeds may be planted with a 
ſetting-ſtick, not too ſharp at the point, at 


three feet diſtance, three or four ſeeds in a 


place at four inches apart and two inches 


deep. 


Tae rough-leaved Elm, Larches, Scotch 
Firs, Silver and Spruce Firs, and Pinaſters 


muſt not be planted with the ſetting-ſtick, 


but the ground hollowed out half an inch, 


and three or four ſeeds dropped into each 


place at four inches diſtance, and preſſed a 


little down with the hand, then covered 
with mould level. 


Tas proper ſeeds to be ſown, even in 


poor land, amongſt corn, are Oak, Beech, 


Black Cherry, Spaniſh Cheſnut, Horn- 

beam, Silver and Spruce Firs, the Scotch 
Fir, Larches, and Pinaſter; and if the 
ground is inclined to ſand, Sycamore, Horſe 


Cheſnut, and Limes may alſo be planted. 


ALrgovon the ground is not the pro- 


pereſt for all the trees here mentioned, the 
growing corn is of ſo great ſervice to them, 
that they will thrive beyond all expectation. 


Tazrs ſhould be no tree-ſeeds ſown 
where the ſurface is not quite rotten. If 
any gentleman chooſes to be at the expence 
of paring and burning fields or commons 


that 


3 ON SOWING 


that are in graſs or ſhort heath, let him ſow _ 
it with turnips, and let them be eat off 
with ſheep early in autumn, then plow it 
as deep as the ſoil will allow as ſoon as it is 
clear of the turnips. In the ſpring ſow it 
with a thin crop of oats, and with the tree- 
ſeeds at the proper ſeaſon; March for the 
dry ſeeds, and the middle of April if ey 5 


are prepared. 


Ir the ground is free from large ſtones 
and tolerably even, ſo as to be eaſily plowed, 
the expence will not be great, eſpecially if 
the ſeaſon anſwers, the turnips will repay 

the expences ; there can be no expectations 
of a great crop from ſuch poor land. It is 
for the advantage of the tree-ſeeds that t 
recommend this method of working. 


Au the Pine and Fir kinds of Trees do 
much better ſown amongſt corn than any 
other way; and indeed it is the beſt method 

of ſowing them, for the ſtubble 1s very be- 
_ neficial to them, as it prevents, in a great 
meaſure, the froſt throwing them out of the 
ground, which all forts of Firs and Pines are 
tubject to when ſown otherwiſe. . 


ALL the different kinds of trees ſhould be 
fown ſeparate: the aſpects from the ſouth- 
eaſt to the ſouth-weſt ſhould be ſown firſt. 
A ſirting of Scotch . forty cet broad, 

ſhould 
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| ſhould be Town if the plantation is large; 
then another of Larches of the ſame breadth; 


and if all the other ſorts were ſown in the 
ſame form, the different ſhades would add 
greatly to its beauty. | 


Tus reaſon for ig the Scotch Firs, 
and Larches to the weſt, north, and eaſt 


points 1s, that as they are very hardy, and 
quick growers, they will be a great ſhelter 
to the other trees, and keep them from the 
cold winds that blow from thoſe quarters, 
which often bend them and make them 


grow crooked. 


Munn the oats are cut, the labourers 


ſhould be particularly careful not to tread 


on the trees. 'The oats ſhould be cat high 
to prevent the ſcedling- plants from being 
topt; and the long ſtubble will keep the 
trees warm all the winter. The oats ſhould 
be carried off the field by men as ſoon as 
they are cut, for it will be impoſſible to 
bring carts or horſes into the field w ithout 
_ deſtroying many of the young plants. 


TREEs ſown amongſt corn will grow 
a more the year they are ſown, than they 


24 ka = , 
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will any other way in two, and be very 


ſtraight.” I have had Oaks grow eight inches 
from the ſeed in one year in very poor land. 


UxNLEss 
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U LEss there are thiſtles, or ſuch ſtrong 
growing weeds (which ſhould be pulled up 
by the hand when young) there will be no 

occaſion to hoe or clean in ſuch grounds, 
for the ſtubble and ſmall weeds will be of 
great ſervice to keep out froſt and drought, 


_ which is of great importance to the young 


trees on ſuch dry ground. 


Tas young plants ſhould be thinned the 


ſecond and third years, as directed in the 


other ſown plantations ; after which they 


will require no further trouble for many 


years. 


Ir may be imagined that ſown trees left 
at three feet diſtance would be ſo thick as 
never to grow to timber; in tolerably good 
ſoil it would be improper, but in poor 
gravelly and ſandy land they grow very flow 


for ſeveral years, and never begin to make 
any great progreſs until they ſhelter and 


Keep one another warm ; they alſo grow 


much ſtiffer and ftronger in the ſtem, and 


their ſide-branches do not extend near ſo 
faſt as in good land; therefore their being 
ſown thick is a very great advantage, and 
the only method to make them thrive. 


Turk is nothing further to be done 
until the plantation becomes quite a thicket, 


then 
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then every other tree muſt be flub-felled, 


and they will be fit for many uſes. 


Tas trees to be taken away (as they will 
not be drawn weak on ſuch ground) may 
ſeem very good plants for tranſplanting ; but 


that muſt not be attempted, as it will be 
impoſſible to take them up with any thing 


like a root for planting, without greatly 


hurting the roots of the trees that are to re- 


main on the ground; it would greatly retard 
their growth, and the trees taken up would 
have little chance of growing, being taken 
out of ſo cloſe a ſituation; and it would be 
impoſſible to avoid cutting theſe roots very 


ſhort, as the trees are. only three feet dif- 


tance, with their roots ſpreading all over 


the ground. 


ALL the plantations here treated of muſt 


be thinned in the ſame manner when they 


are grown up; then the trees will ſtand It 
tix feet diſtance, which will be ſufficient 


room for them to grow to timber. After 
ſome trees are taken away, and the remain- 
ing ones are at ſix feet diſtance, their ſide- 


branches will ſtill near meet, and be ſuffi- 


ciently warm ; and they will decay as 
the trees advance in height, and by their 
_ cloſeneſs will prune themſelves. 


1 
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IT will be a great temptation to lovers of 
trees and planting, who have plantations 
going on, to thin their fown plantations. 
When the trees are about ſix feet high, they 
are then of a proper ſize and age, and 
would be very fit for tranſplanting into any 
ground that is tolerably good; but then, 
the plantations they were taken from being 
on poor land, they would never thrive, but 
ſtunt and grow crooked buſhes, as may be 


ſeen in natural woods on poor ground, 
Where the trees are thin they make no pro- 


greſs, whereas where they are very thick 
in the ſame wood and on the ſame ſoil, they 
are very ſtraight and tall; for which reaſon 
no temptation muſt prevail to thin them at 
that age. 


WaeRE under-wood is of great value, 
and where there have been large planta- 
tions made on poor land, when they come 
to be about ſixtcen feet high, if there was 
a hundred yards cut clean off by the ground, 
then a clump of trees to ſtand of the ſame 
ſize, and ſo on all over the plantation, 
this would be profitable to the preſent pro- 
prietor and advantageous to the country ; 
and as the trees ſtand in large clumps they 
will thrive very well, and the under-wood 
will grow very faſt after the firſt cutting. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. MI. 


On Planting Moors and Commons covered with 
| hong Heath. 


Taz RE are large hills, moors, and 
commons covered with long heath; ſuch 
places are of more value than is generally 
imagined. The heath which grows on them 

plainly ſhews the ground is fertile, and if 

they had been planted ſome years ſince, 
would have been fine foreſts, and not one 
ſprig of heath to be ſeen. It is the beſt ſoil 
for planting in England, and will bring 
trees to as great perfection as our beſt land, 

and with ſmall expence. 


Tuts ſoil, in appearance, is a light, 
black peat earth ; but it is of a far ſuperior 
nature, for on that black, looſe, moſſy earth, 
grows little heath, only a ſtrong benty graſs, 
anda little ſoft moſſy earth below the graſs, 

then a hard kind of peat, which is very 
barren ; whereas that on which long heath 
grows is of a great depth, and of a fine 
moiſt clammy nature. On this ſoil moſt of 
all the kinds of foreſt trees known in Eng- 
land will grow, even all the kinds of 
poplars, which ſhews that it is of a very 


fine moiſt nature. 
: D SR THE 
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Tx planting or ſowing in ſuch ground 
is much eaſter performed than in the beſt 
land : there is nothing further requiſite than 
to pull up the heath about a foot's breadth, 
and if you ſow with the large tree-ſeeds, 
ſuch as Acorns, Spaniſh Cheſnuts, or Beech- 
Maſt, they may be planted with the ſetting- 
ſtick (as the puiling up of the heath has 
looſened the ground ſufhciently) two inches 
deep; four or five ſeeds in a hole, three 
inches apart. 


Wur kx the ſmaller ſeeds are ſown, ſuch 
as the Silver and Spruce Fir, the Scotch 
Fir, the Pinaſter, Weymouth Pine, and 
Larch Tree, after the heath is pulled up, 
chop the ground with a ſpade, and grp 
four or five ſeeds into the place, at three 
or four inches diſtance, then gently tread it 
with the foot; and nothing further is re- 
quired in ſowing on ground where long 
heath grows. 


| Sucu ground requires leſs labour to plant 
than any other : there is no occaſion to 
make the holes until they are juſt going to 
be planted, and they need not be any. 
larger than juſt to receive the tree roots. 


Tur heath is of great advantage to the 
young trees, and makes them thrive ex- 


ceedingly, 
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ceedingly, if it is higher than the trees 


planted, which I wonld adviſe. If the heath 


is eighteen inches or two feet high, the trees 
ſhould be a foot or thereabouts; the heath 
will then keep them warm, and will pro 

te them from all winds until they have 858 


good roots; ſo there will be no occaſion to 


plant ſo thick as on the poor bare land. 


Stx feet will be a proper diſtance; the 


trees will grow very faſt, and by the time 


they have got a foot or two above the heath 


their branches will near meet, and as the 
trees advance the heath will decay. The 
trees growing cloſer will prune themſelves, 
and there will be no further care requiſite. 


Ir the ground is a flat moor, it ſhould be 


planted to the weſt, northern, and eaſt aſ- 
pets with Scotch Firs and Larches, as be- 


fore directed upon poor land, for ſhelter. 


Ie a hill or riſing ground, which is gene- 


rally the caſe, the higheſt ground to the 
weſt and north ſhould alſo be planted with 


Scotch Firs and Larches, to ſhelter the other 
trees from the north winds; but the planta- 
tion of them ſhould be ſmall, as it would 


be bad policy to uſe much of this ground for 


any trees but the Oak, which thrive in ſuch 


ſoil better than in any other. 
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Ir ſuch riſing ground i is in ſight of a gen- 
: tleman's houſe, there may be ſome clumps 
of the different kinds of Firs and Pines 
planted for ornament, as they are very 
beautiful at a diſtance i in the winter. The 
Silver and Spruce Firs will grow to an im- 
menſe height i in ſuch ſoil. 


A 89 I have given directions for 

ſowing and planting the different kinds of 
foreſt- trees on ſuch ground, it is to ſhew 
that it may be planted and ſown with ſuch 
vrhere gentlemen are inclined ſo to do; but 
as the Oak is by much the fineſt and moſt 
valuable wood, it ſhould have the prefe- 
rence, eſpecially on ground ſo Proper for 
its growth. 


1 mans three different plantations a- 
mongſt long heath (where the ground an- 
ſwered the deſcription given) in the ſame 
year. The firſt was ſown with Acorns and 
Scotch Fir-ſeed ; the ſecond was planted 
with ſeedling Oaks a foot high, two years 
old, and Scotch Firs from the ſeed-bed of 
that year's ſowing, but were thinned to two 
inches in the ſeed-bed, and were fine ſtiff 
plants; the third was planted with ſeed- 
ling oaks, three years old (eighteen inches 
high) but had not been removed from the 
ſeed- bed. 
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Teed-bed.” The heath was near two feet 
high, and very ſtrong. 


IN the firſt, ſown with Ac6riii ind Scotch 
Fir-ſeed, many of them came up very well; 
but the mice, which were very plentiful 
amongſt the heath, deſtroyed many of the 
acorns, ſo that many of the holes were quite 
empty, and many had only one tree. Next 
winter many of the young ſhoots of the 
Oaks were cropped by the hares. They 
were to make good for three years before 
all the holes were full, which was a good 
deal of trouble and expence. 


Tas growth of the plantation was very 
irregular; the Firs in ſome places ſpread- 
ing over the Oaks, and where they had 
been ſown the laſt time, to make up the 
Sm. not ſo high as the heath. 


Tat young ſhoots of the Oaks were weak, 
being drawn, but very ſtraight, and when 
they got above the heath they were ſlender 
for ſome years. So that I think planting 

good young plants is better than ſowing 
acorns in ſuch ground. 


Tu heath had no bad effect upon the 
Town Firs, they grew faſt and ſtrong, and 
there were few of them deſtroyed by the 
Mice; 
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mice; there were many to take away, and 
thoſe plants were much better than thoſe 
ſown in ſeed-beds according to the common 
method, and fit to plant in any ground ; 
therefore if a plantation of them were in- 
tended and ſown alone, they would an- 
ſwer full as well as planting amongſt 


heath, 
T WHERE the ſeedling Oaks and Firs were 
i = ſown together, the Firs did not get the 
| better of them for ſome years, but their 
j fide-branches at laſt ſpread ſo, that it be- 


il cameabſolutely neceſſary totake them away. 
i The whole were accordingly taken away, 

= and replaced with Oaks of ſixteen inches 

1 high (two years old) from the ſeed- bed. 

They all throve very well, and a few years 

= after, the plantation was pretty equal], 
0 | only the planted Oaks were ſtiffer than the 

1 ſown, and not ſo tall. No Firs ſhould be 

ſown or planted with Oaks, let the ground 

be good or bad, 


IN the ſecond plantation, both Oaks and 
Firs did very well; but in ſix years the ſide- 
branches of the Firs over-topp'd the Oaks; 
and the ſeventh year there was a neceſſity 
of taking all the Firs away, which was 
done, and Oaks of three feet high, that had 
been removed from the ſeed-bed into the 
nurſery 
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| nurſery two years, planted in the room of | 


the Firs. 


Tay all grew very well, but the firſt- 


planted oaks were the fineſt trees ten years 


after, which is a good reaſon for making 
all plantations for timber of ſmall trees; 
for unleſs it be for pleaſure, where large 
trees are planted for ornamenting pleaſure 
grounds, without any regard to timber, the 
ſmall-planted trees will in time make the 


fineſt woods, and in leſs) time than thoſe 
that are planted large. 


Tas third plantation, planted with Oaks 
only, of three years old, eighteen inches 
high, and had never been removed from 


the ſeed-bed, grew extraordinary well, and 


was the fine of all the three. There was 
no further trouble with it. 


Tas heath decays as the trees advance in 


height; and as they grow thick, the under- 
branches decay, and they have in general 


fine ſtraight ſtems, 


THERE was on the ſame hill I planted 


on a plantation of Scotch Firs, which had 
been planted ſixty years. At the time the 
Firs were planted, ſuch high grounds were 


thought to be fit for no other kind of wood. 
e 
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They were fine trees, and many of them 


| were cut for uſe: the wood was pretty good, 
but not come to its full growth. There was 


not one ſprig of heath on all the ground 
the Firs were planted on, and if it had been 
any other kind of wood but Firs, there 


would have been good feeding for cattle and 


ſheep, and good ſhelter. 


Ran all plantations where 


ſowing the ſeed is recommended, I have 
given directions for ſowing all the kinds of 
Fir and Pine-ſeeds, yet the ſowing them 


on the place they are to remain in, on poor 


ground, is not the beſt method (unleſs 
amongſt corn or long heath) as they are 


ſo apt to be thrown out of the ground, eſ- 


pecially on poor land, where they grow ve- 


ry little the firſt year, and are very ſmall ; 
and the ground being naturally very looſe, 


they are froze in winter below the roots, and 


many of them thrown out of the ground, 


and ſome of them are raiſed ſo as to ſtand 


like a ſpider, witha very ſmall part of their 
roots in the earth. 


THrosE that ſtand ſo will grow, but their 
being raiſed ſo retards their growth much, 
and they look red and ſhoot little until their 
roots have got hold, which will not be for 


a year or two. A little ſoft moſs ſpread 


OVer 
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over the holes when they are ſown is of 


great uſe to prevent the froſt's penetrating 


the ground below the ſeedling's roots; but 


that is attended with ſome inconveniency, 
for it muſt be at leaſt an inch thick, or it 
will be of no ſervice; and then it encou- 
rages grubs and other vermin to lodge under 
it, and they very often deſtroy the young 
plants as they come out of the ground. 
The beſt method for all the Fir kinds is to 
ſow them and plant them from the ſeed- bed. 


TH compoſt for the ſeed-beds, and the 


method of ſowing and managing them, ſo as 
to make them fit for planting out the firſt 
year, will be fully explained under the arti- 


cle of ſowing all kinds of tree-ſeeds. 


Ie there was any moſs ſpread over the 


holes and places where the Fir and Pine- 
ſeeds were ſown, it muſt not be removed 
when the ſupernumerary trees are taken 


up, unleſs the ſtem of the plant that is to 
ſtand be carthed up to the top; for it will 


be very tender by growing through the 
_ moſs, and would be in great danger of pe- 


riſhing by the cold winds in ſpring. Earth- 


ing up the ſtem is more advantageous to the 
tree, and wilt greatly encourage its growth, 
but will be attended with a good deal of la- 
bour, as the ground ſhould be a foot level 


round 
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round the plant. If the moſs be left, the 
ſtem will harden as the moſs 5975 and 
the plant will thrive very well. 

Tas difference between planting and 
ſowing Firs is trifling, for both in rocky and 
poor land the holes and places are made the 
ſame for planting as ſowing ; and it will 
take very near as much time to ſow a hole 
as to plant a ſingle tree into it; and the ad- 
vantage 1s very great in favour of planting, 
for the many reaſons before given. 


A man may, with care, plant four hun- 
dred in a day, where the holes are made, 
and do them well. As they are planted, it 
would be of great ſervice to them to lay 
ſome long graſs, heath, or moſs round each; 
it will not be much trouble, as the parings 
which come off when the holes were made 
will be near at hand. It will keep out the 
drought in ſummer, and prevent the froſt 
from looſening the mould in winter ; for al- 
though the froſt is not ſo detrimental to the 
planted tree as to the ſeedling plants, the 
tree will thrive much better when the 

mould 1s not ſo light about it. 


Firs and Pines are in general planted 
all the winter months, eſpecially the Scotch 
Fir, and very often with good ſuccels ; yet 


it 
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it is not the beſt method in poor ground, 
for the reaſons before given. Early in au- 


tumn is the beſt ſeaſon for planting them 


in hard dry ground, provided the holes were 
made early and had ſome rain. 


Ir is the nature of the Fir to puſh roots 
immediately after they are planted, if the 
weather is free from froſt for ſome time. 


It will be a great advantage to trees of any 


kind to be well ſettled on dry grounds be- 


fore winter, but there is none of them that 


get freſh roots but the Fir kinds. Firs may 


be planted to the end of April, but at that 


ſeaſon they ſhould not be long out of the 
ground, 


WIRE there are large plantations of 
889000 Firs that come to maturity, they 
bear ſeed in great plenty when about thirty 
years old. If there is any waſte ground 
joining the Fir wood that is covered with 
heath four or five inches long, if it was in- 
cloſed, and kept from cattle and ſheep, in a 


few years it would be very full of fine 


young plants, and will ſerve for a nurſery 


for ſeyeral years, and ſtill there may be ſuf- 


ficient trees left to grow into a wood. 


WizN the trees are grown to eight and 
ten feet high, the Young plants that E 


yearly 
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yearly will not be fit for planting, as they 
will be drawn weak : and although ſome 
of them ſhould be ſtiff ſhort plants, they 
will be in danger of periſhing when taken 
out of ſuch cloſe places. So if there are 
many of theſe trees wanted, it will be the 
eaſieſt way of propagating them to take up 
yearly all the young trees that are fit, until 
there is a ſufficiency got; then they may 
be allowed to grow into a thick wood with- 
out any further care; and as they grow fit 
for uſe may be thinned as wanted. 


Turk E will be a great many to cut out, 
but there is no need of thinning them to any 
regularity or ſet diſtance, for the thicker they 
grow they make the finer wood. A great 
many will be over- topp d and decay, bu: 
that is not minded in countries where thoſe 
woods all grow from ſelf- ſowing, and are 
the fineſt timber. 


Ir the heath adjoining the Fir wood be 
long, when incloſed it will anſwer to make 
a wood, but will be of very little uſe as a 
nurſery, as the length of the heath will draw 
up the trees weak, and they will be void of 
branches on the ides until they are grown 
above the heath, ſo will have long weak 
ſtems, and will not be fit to plant. They 
may te allowed to grow from the firſt com- 


ing 
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ing up; they will grow "oy 4 faſt, and ſoon 


be f. for uſe. 


Bur ſuch grounds as produce long heath, 
may be better employed than with Fir-trees, 
as has been treated of in planting ground 


covered with long heath. I have heard of 


ſowing Fir- trees broad-caſt amongſt heath, 


as corn, without any further trouble, and 


that it has Triceregor very well. 


Tais is ſomewhat Gmilar to what has | 
been juſt now treated of, and I make no 


doubt the hint has been taken from that, or 
by ſeeing the ſeeds of trees come up in the 


grounds at x diſtance from the trees that 


bear ſeed. 


Bur there is a great difference between 


ground around, and even at a diſtance from, 
ſeed- bearing trees being full of young plants, 
and ſowing in ground where there is no 

ſupply. Round a ſeed- bearing tree there 
will be plenty of young trees if cattle are 
kept off; and where there are vacancies it 
may be repleniſhed next 28 


WUrR EAS the ſed that is ſown at ran- 
dom there muſt many periſh, and many 
more be deſtroyed by vermin; and as there 
is NO fupply, there may be many places 


empty : 
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empty; and as there is not the advantage 
of trees full of ſeed to make up the defici- 
encies, ſo there muſt be a want, if not made 
good by ſowing freſh ſeeds, which would 
be troubleſome and expenſive, as perhaps 
there would need repairs for years; ſo that 


the expences will be 2 than following 

the directions given for ſowing Fir- trees a- 
mongſt long heath, which is little trouble, 
and ſo eaſy that it may be performed by any 
labourer at a * ſmall — 


A 11TTLE quantity of ſeed will ſow a 
great deal of ground. One man will ſow 
and make the places for ſeveral hundreds 

in a day; and there 1s almoſt a certainty of 

ſucceſs: and what is more advantageous, 
if four or five good ſeeds are put into each 
place (as directed for ſowing Fir-ſeeds a- 
mongſt long heath) at three inches diſtance, F 
there is a probability of having three or four 
good plants to ſpare in each hole for Wang 
more plantations. 

WuarT has kin aid of 4h week of 
the incloſed waſte has been done frequently. 
There are many objections againſt ſowing 
the ſeeds at random. It were to be wiſhed 
that ſome public-ſpirited gentleman would 
try the experiment, not only with the 2 
but ſeveral other kinds of tree-ſeeds ; 


would be a great advantage if it i Y 
THE 
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Tun preparation of tree-ſeeds is of great 
advantage, as it will in a great meaſure 
prevent their being deſtroyed by vermin, 
which is one principal objection for not 


ſowing all the poor land inſtead of planting; 
for ſown ſeeds grow much better than 


FO trees, e the large ſorts. 


Tun beſt fund for ne al Winnt if 


Acorns, Beech-maſt, Cheſnuts, &c. would 


be the autumn, as ſoon as they are quite 
dry, were it not that they have to lie all 


winter in the ground before they vegetate ; 


and the mice, who are very dextrous in find- 


ing them, wall often deſtroy a great part of 
them ; and frequently what they do not cat 


they will collect from different places into 


holes of their own making, leaving many 


places 1 in the field without a ſeed, as I have 


often found to.my great a intent 


To prevent as much as poſſible theſe in- 


conveniences, the prepared ſeeds, with equal 


ſucceſs, are ſown late in the ſpring, and are 
a very little time in the ground before they 
come up, and after they have begun to ve- 
getate, the mice are not ſo fond of them. 


TERRE is alſo another great misfortune 
that tree-ſeeds ſown in autumn are liable to, 
that is, if there ſhould come a few wecks of 


ane 
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the young plants, and fometumes. of the 
whole. 
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fine weather in the end of January or the 
beginning of February, it will caufe; the 


| ſeeds to come up early, before the hard froſts 


are over, which is the deſtruction of many of 


Turs does not, however, often happen, 


as there is feldom ſuch fine weather at that 


ſeaſon ; but it is a misfortune ſeeds ſown in 


autumn are rather liable to, which the pre- 


pared ſeeds prevent, the danger pe ſ over 


before _y are > ſown. 


Tur ſmall binds. are great enemies to all 
the tree-ſeeds that are ſmall, the Fir and 


Pine kinds in particular, and which bring 


up the ſeed with the firſt leaf; but as there 
are few of them on uncultivated heaths and 
commons, where there are no trees, they may 
eaſily be deſtroyed. 


TN crows are the moſt miſchievous, and 
will deſtroy a large plantation in a ſhort 


time; for as ſoon as they find a field or com- 


mon, ſown with tree-ſeeds, they- will root 
with their bills, and ſcratch with their feet, 
until they get at the ſeed, although two 
inches deep in the ground, eſpecially Acorns 
and Beech-maſt, which they are re fond 
of. 

TRE 
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Tar beſt method I could ever find was 
to ſhoot ſome of them, pull off ſome of the 
_ teathers, ſcatter them about, open the crop, 
put ſome gunpowder on the infide, and 


drop the carcaſes about the field : this will 
frighten them for ſome time, and as the 


prepared ſeeds are ſoon out of the ground, 
it will be a great means to ſave them from 


thoſe enemies, who are not ſo fond of them 


after nn, 


Tas ſeeds of Acorns, Beech-maſt, and all 
kinds of nuts ſhould be kept in dry ſand 
all winter, in a place that is not damp, for 


the dampneſs would make them ſhoot too 
early in the ſpring for ſowing; not in a 


place where there is any heat, for that 


would make them pine, but in a dry airy 


place. The Sycamore, rough-leafed Elm, 


and all the kinds of Firs and Pines, ſhould 


be wept dry without any ſand. 


THE 00 leaked Elm i is generally ſown 
as ſoon as dry after it is ripe, which fre- 
quently comes up the ſame ſeaſon, but 


ſometimes not till next ſpring, and then for 


the moſt part fo early, that many of them 
are cut off by the froſt. If this often hap- 
pens to them in warm nurſeries, they 
would ſtand a great chance of being all de- 
ſtroyed if ſown in fields or commons of poor 


E land, 


| 
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land, as it is ſo late in the ſeaſon before the 
Elm-ſeed is ripe ; for even thoſe that come 
up would be ſo ſmall and weak that they 
would be all thrown out of the ground, and 
thoſe that did not come A WO: COPD by 
wet and cold. 
Bur f 48 ſeeds are ho dried, 
and kept from damp, they would do very 
well to be prepared and ſown in ſpring, at 
the ſame time the other tree-ſeeds are, 
which is of great uſe, for they are very fit 
for many places on poor land, grow much 
better from the ſeed than when Ne and 
is a date 800 wood. . 
Tun . of Fades, ſo as to 
have them vegetate before they are ſown, is 
what has never been practiſed nor known, 
and is of the greateſt uſe toſave the ſeeds from 
vermin and froſt in ſpring, and from being 
inju red by the froſts 1 in the winter aint 


As to che 105 e in = BEN that 
has already been. ſhewn, and as they have 
all the advantages of thoſe ſown in autumn, 
and are liable to none of their diſaſters, it is a 
great improvement; for as the ſevere froſts 
in ſpring are over before they are ſown, and 
they, by being prepared, are near as for- 
ward as if they had been ſown, in autumn, 

they 
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they have time to grow to a good ſize, and 
to have their roots well fixed inthe ground, 
and are not liable to be thrown out of the 
ber by froſt the next winter. 


TE preparing and eg tree · ſerdb 


before they are ſown is only following na- 


ture; for the ſeeds that are blown by the 


wind from the trees into different places, 


thoſe that grow are laid up by chance in 
ſecurity, and vegetate by the warmth and 


moiſture of the places they lie in ſooner 
than any that are ſown in the common way 
in the ſpring, although ſown as early as the 
weather will allow; and it is only doing 
what is every year practiſed, although it 


has never been thought of. 
HAwTHORN and Holly-berries are buried 
in autumn as ſoon as they are pulled, and 
lie a year, and then are fit to be ſown. 
The pulp of thoſe berries is hard and dry, 
and takes a long time to rot, and until that 
is quite rotten there can be no vegetation; 
and if no art is uſed they take a year; but 
as ſoon as they are pulled, if they were 
mixed with freſh grains, and turned over 


every three or four days for one month, and 


then lay all winter covered, ſo that no froſt 
can come at them, and turned over ſome- 


times to prevent mouldineſs, which would 
E 2 deſtroy 
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; deſtroy them, they may then be ſown in the 
fpring with the ſame ſucceſs as if they 15 
been buried a whole year. | 


Tas only danger in having tree-ſeeds 
ſprouted before they are ſown, is having 


their ſprouts rubbed off in ſowing; but of 


this, unleſs the perſons employed are ex- 
traordinarily heedleſs, there is no danger. 


Tax proper time for ſowing Hawthorn, 
and Holly-berries, that have been buried a 
year, is the beginning of March; but by the 
Hurry of other ſpring buſineſs, it may be 
ſometimes the middle of April before they 
can be ſown; by that time they are ſprout- 
ed a good length. I never found it any 
detriment to their growing, for it has hap- 
pened to me ſeveral times. 


I mexTION the Hawthorn, as every one 
is acquainted with the nature of its ma- 
nagement, and knows it wilt grow very well 
when ſprouted before ſown. If the tree- 
feeds are managed as directed, they will 
not be fo much fprouted as the Hawthorns, 
and ſo will not be in any danger, but will 
anſwer every thing that has been ſaid of 
them, for there is nothing advanced but 
what I have practiſed often with good ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Tuzs 
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Txrs method prevents many of the miſ- 
chances that ſowing tree-ſeeds are liable 
to; for as ſeeds ſown on hills, commons and 
fields, ought to be done with great care, fo 
it would be very troubleſome to have the 
| Whole to go over for a year or two to make 
up neee beſides the irregularity in 
their growth. 


TEE compoſition for preparing the ſeeds 
to vegetate is ſoft pit ſand (ſharp fand will 
not anſwer) and freſh grains from the brew- 
houſe; the ſand ſhould be got in ſummer, 
and made very dry, and laid by until want- 
ed ; the grains muſt be freſh from the brew- 
houſe, but muſt be ſpread, turned, and dri- 
ed until they are juſt of a clammy moiſture ; 
then they ſhould be mixed with dry ſand 
in equal parts, until there is a ſufficieney 
for the quantity of ſeed to be prepared. 


Af the ſand and grains are mixed, 

they muſt be rubbed between the hands, 
and laid in a heap for four days, then turn- 
ed over every day for a week, then let them 
lie four days in the heap; and if then there 
is no mouldineſs, but a fine clammy moiſ- 
ture, it is fit for uſe; but if there is the leaſt 
appearance of mould, it muſt be turned 
twice a day for three days, and then lie 
four days more; 204 if then there is no 
\ mould, 
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mould, it may be uſed without danger, for 
there is nothing that can be of the leaſt hurt 
but the mouldineſs. . | 


Wurx the compoſition is ready, have 
ſome boxes of different ſizes, according to 


the quantity of ſeeds ; if the quantities are 
ſmall, garden-pots will do as well. 


Fox the large ſeeds, ſuch as Acorns, 


Beech-maſt, &c. lay an inch of compoſition _ 


at the bottom of the box or pot, then a 
layer of ſeeds; fill up all the vacancies quite 
level, then a layer of feeds; and ſo on till 
the whole be finiſhed. The Fir- ſceds may 
be mixed with the hand and laid in the 
box, firſt laying half an inch of the compo- 

| fition in all the boxes or pots you lay ſeeds 

. 


Tur Elm-ſeed, Sycamore, or any other 
| ſmall ſoft ſeeds, ſhould be rubbed between 
the hands with the compoſition, and ſo laid 
into the box, laying half an inch of the ſame 
ſtuff over all the tops of the pots or boxes, 
and place them in a dry place, where no wet 
can come at them, and if it were where they 
could have the benefit of the ſun it would 
be better, but if that cannot be con- 
veniently done, they will do very well 
without: if they have the ſun, the boxes 
55 ot 
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or pots ſhould be turned every week, that 
each fide may have the ſame advantage. 


THE large ſeeds, ſuch as Cheſnuts, 


Acorns, &c. ſhould be put into the com- 


poſition the middle of February; the Fir 


and Pine-ſeeds, the beginning of March; 


and the Elm and ſuch other ſoft ſeeds, the 


middle of March: they will all be ready 


for ſowing the middle of April. Great care 
muſt be taken to keep them from wet and 
mice ; the wet would cauſe them to mould 


and entirely ſpoil them, and if mice were 
to get into the boxes, they would deſtroy the 


ſeeds ! in a ſhort time. 


Tp the wes were | entails before winter, 


as has been directed, they will be in fine or- 
der for ſowing the middle of April ; and as 
at that ſeaſon the ſun has great force, and 


the holes being moift and mellow, the 


ſeeds will be above ground in a little time. 


Wurd the feeds are to be taken from 


the pots and boxes, great care muſt be taken 
not to rub off the ſprouts. The beſt way 
to carry them into the field for ſowing is in 


little boxes with a handle; and as a ſmall 


| quantity will ſow a great deal of ground, | 


there ſhould not be too many taken out at a 
time; and it will be neceſſary to take ſome 


of 
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of the compoſition in the box with the ſeeds, 
to prevent the young ſhoots being hurt by 


the ſun and air, which would greatly da- 
mage them. 


Tars work ſhould never be done when 


the wind 18 high, nor when the air is froſ- 


ty; a calm dull day is the beſt ; but if the 


_ ſan ons; if not Rolly, it will do very 
Well. 


: Is the heath, fields, or commons are 
planted or ſown alternately, the planting 

being before finiſhed, there is only the holes 
left to be ſown, which ſhould be the ſame 
ſort as the trees planted ; for I would adviſe 
by all means to keep the trees in ſeparate 


__ clumps. 


Taz Cheſnuts and all the other large 
ſeeds may be planted with a ſetting-ſtick, 
which ſhould be a little thicker than the 
ſeeds to be planted, that there may be ſome 
looſe mould lie round the ſeed; and it 
ſhould not be ſmall at the point, as that 
would cauſe a vacancy between the ſeed 
and the bottom of the hole. 'The holes 
ſhoald be made two inches deep, and the 
ſeed dropped into them: there ſhould be 
four ſeeds planted in every place, at three 
inches diſtance from each other. All the 

| INS holes. 
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holes, after the ſeeds are dropped i M fhould 


be filled with looſe mould. 


Fox the fatter ſeeds, ſuch as the Pines, 
Firs, Elms, and other ſmall ſoft ſeeds, 


there ſhould be four places made with the 


hand, half an inch deep, a ſeed dropped in- 
to cach, and covered level with looſe mould. 
A man may perform a great deal of this 


work in a day, and there 1 is not the leaſt 
doubt of — - 


Tux oropagation of trees to plant in 


poor ground has never been made a diffe- 


rent article from raiſing trees in general; 
but it is very different and very eaſy. In 


raiſing trees, they are moved from the 
Teed-bed, the roots dreſſed, and planted in 


the nurſery, that the tap-root may be de- 


ſtroyed and made fit for moving, that the 


roots may ſpread horizontally, and not go 
too deep into the ground ; but in poor land 
they are to be planted from the ſeed-bed, 


and the tap-root is to be preſerved, (which 


ſeems a contradiction) for it is on its length 
and ſtrength that the chief part depends; 
for without it there will be little hope of 
ſucceſs in planting on poor gravel, in 


heaths, commons, and rocky places, where 
there is little earth. 


PREPARE 
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PREPARE ſome beds of good earth, and 
add to them a large quantity of ſand; let 
them be well worked over three or four 
times, ſo that the mould and ſand be well 
mixed a foot. deep at leaſt. It would be 
beſt to do this in the beginning of winter; 
and tet them lie all the winter in ſmall ; 
ridges, that the froſt may mellow them, and 
that the ſand and the mould may be well 
incorporated. Early in the ſpring dig them 
over and lay them flat ; then, juſt before 
you intend to ſow them, dig them over 
again. This ſeems.a great deal of labour, 
but the ſucceſs of the plantations, planted. 
from trees here raiſed, will make it all well 


beſtowed. *** 3 


Ar the ſame time there ſhould be a good 
heap of the ſame ſort of mould and ſand 
that the beds are made of, as near as can 
be to them; and if it can be had, a third 
part of black mould, from old woods, 
Where ſtieks and leaves have rotted for 
ſome time, which ſhould be all well 
mixed, and turned over ſeveral times to 
— 


Tris is to cover the ſeed-beds after they 
are fown ; for taking the mould out of the 
alleys to cover the beds (as is the common 
method) is not right; for it is ſo trod in 

ſowing. 
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ſowing the ſeeds, that it is difficult to 
break it to cover the ſeed; beſides it makes 
the alleys ſo deep, that the ſides of the beds 
moulder down, and many of the trees are 
loſt, at leaſt they ſtand ſo dry that they = 


| ; make 1 no progrels. 


Tux beds being ready, they ſhould be 
ſown with the prepared ſeeds the middle 
of April, as they are the propereſt, being 
forwarded in their growth by being vege- 
tated before they are ſown, fo will be fine 
plants in autumn, when they are to be 


planted in the fields where they are to re- 
main. 5 


THE ſeeds may be brought in the boxes 
or pots they were laid in. The ſmall 
ſeeds may be ſown all over the beds, com- 
poſition and ſeeds together, but not too 

thick, and covered half an inch with the 
mould that was thrown in a heap for that 
purpoſe. 


Tas large ſeeds, ſuch as 1 Che. 
| nuts, &c. may be taken out of the boxes, 
and placed on the bed with the hand, at 
three inches diſtance, and covered with the 

ſame mould as the others, two inches thick: 
they will require no further trouble, but 
to keep them clear of weeds until they are 
| taken 
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taken up for planting. As the ſeeds were 
prepared, there ſhould none be ſown but 
what have ſprouted, that there may be no 
vacancies in the beds, if the mice can be 
= away. 4 


As ſoon as the ſmall-ſceded plants are 
come into the third leaf, they muſt not 
be ſuffered to ſtand nearer to one another 
than three inches, that they may grow 
ſtrong and ſtiff, and have a free air in the 
ſeed-bed, which is of great utility to them 
when they change their quarters to a nas 
cold heath or common. 

Tux reaſon of their growing to the third 
leaf before they are thinned, is that they may 
| be of uſe, and by ſtanding a year in the beds 
h they are planted in, will be as fit for plant- 
. ing in poor land as thoſe in the ſeed- beds. 
It may be imagined that at that age they 
will be too ſmall and tender, and will not 
bear tranſplanting; but they will, and grow 
very well, if carefully planted. 


Ir there is occaſion for more trees than 
can ſtand in the ſeed-beds, they ſhould be 
planted ; and there is this advantage, that 
as they muſt ſtand another year in the beds 
they are planted in, before they will be fit 
to remove into the commons where they 
are 
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are to remain for good, ſo that there will be 
a proviſion of trees for two years, equally 
good, from the ſame ſowing; but if they are 
not planted, they muſt be pulled out of the 
ſeed-bed, for there they muſt not ſtand cloſer 
than three inches. 


Ie the young plants, thinned from 
„ thoſe ſown, are intended to be 
ſaved, there muſt be ſome ſpare beds, the 
ſame as the ſeeds were ſown in; and the 
evening before the ſeed-beds are to be 
| thinned, they ſhould be well watered, to 
make thoſe that are to be drawn come up 
eaſy. There will be ſome that will break in 
drawing, but that muſt not be regarded; 

for it would be quite wrong to looſen them, 

as it would damage the plants that ſtand in 


the bed more than the value of thoſe that 


will be broke. 


Ds aw only a few at a time, make a hole 
with a ſetting- ſtick, and let them down the 
whole length of their ſingle ſtraight root (for 
at that age they have no fibres) and cloſe the | 


earth gently to them, for their ſtems arc 
yery tender. 


Gx Ear care muſt be taken to let down 
their root ſtraight its full length, Or they 
will not be fit for planting on poor land; 

but 
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but will anſwer very well for plantations 
on tolerable good land. | 


L 


ArrER they are p hy ſhould 


have a little water every other day for eight 


or ten days, but they muſt have very little 


at firſt; for as their ſtems are tender much 


water would rot them. If the weather i is 
clear, they ſhould be ſhaded for three or 
four day s, and then they require no further 
trouble. I have had very good ſucceſs 
ſeveral years in this very way, and never 


allowed ſeedlings to grow too thick in the 
ſeed-bed, which is frequently practiſed; the 


bad conſequence attending ſuch manage- 
ment is too obvious to want any explanation. 


% 


Taiz E is one thing I cannot omit taking 


notice of. It is the general opinion that all 
trees ſhould be raiſed on a ground ſimilar 


to that they are intended to be planted in ; 


this is certainly wrong; and I dare ſay that 


moſt, if not all, the nurſery-men 1 in Eng- 
land will join in the ſame opinion. 


Tur whole of what has been treated of 
is planting on poor land, on which it is very 
certain a wood may be raiſed both by plant- 
ing and ſowing ; but it would be an odd at- 
tempt to make a nurſery to tranſplant from 


on ſuch ground. T he ſeeds when ſow in 
ſuch 
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OY places, find 80 rilbment 887. their 
ſmall roots to ſupply their little heads, whoſe 
progreſs is ſlow until they gather ſtrength, 
and when they get to three and four feet 
high, their own warmneſs makes them 
grow faſter than could be expected; and in 
the holes that are ſown, the plants that are 
to ſpare in them are not fit for planting in 
ſuch ground; they have little heads and 
ſmall fibrous tufty roots, and would be all 
thrown out of the ground in winter, at leaſt 
ſo looſened as never to make a tree. 


Ir an animal was to be only half fed, 
from its firſt having life, for one year, I 
believe that ſuch an animal would never 
grow to be of a large ſize of its kind, if af- 
terwards it was put into better keeping; 
but ſuppoſe it was put to harder fare, I 
believe it would make a poor figure. If 
this ſame animal had been moderately 
fed for one year, and then put into worſe 
feeding it would have been a better beaſt. 


Tavs it is with trees; if they are ſown 
in ſuch poor hard dry land, they are hide- 
bound from the beginning, and it would be 
ſome years before they would recover, were 
they tranſplanted into good ground. What 
then muſt be their caſe when tranſplanted 


into 
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into the ſame ſort of ground, PRES into 
a colder ſituation ?. 


I nave been FART on this point than 1 


intended, becauſe it is often recommended 


that the nurſery be as near as poſſible to the 


ground the trees are to be planted in. 


ALL public 3 in the kin ow 
that are of fame, are on fine light good 


land; and many years experience ſhews 
that all kinds of trees and plants bought 


from them thrive very well, although for 


the moſt part planted in much worſe ground 


than where they were raiſed. 


Ir would not be . to ci trees for 
planting in poor land on ground made very 
rich with dung; but it would be much 
worſe to pretend to raiſe them on a very 


poor ſoil. If the beds for ſowing the ſeeds 


are made as here directed, they will produce 


fine plants for the purpoſe, and there will 
be no doubt of their ſucceſs when | poſted 


in the very worft ground. 


THE management and ſowing the ſeeds, 
as alſo the raiſing of the trees, for planting 
poor land, are all ad r 


WE 
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Wr now proceed to the planting, which 
may be either alternate, or wholly detached. 
I would recommend alternate planting and 
ſowing, unleſs where it is otherwiſe directed; 
that is, all the Fir and Pine kinds ſhould be 
all ſow or all planted ; but planting them 
is much the beſt, as it is almoſt impoſſible 
to ſave the young ſeedling plants from being 
hove out of the ground on poor land in 
winter; ſo it would be better to let the Firs, 
Pines, and Larches be two years old before 
they are planted, but they muſt not be 


moved from the ſeed- bed, but thinned as 
before directed. : 


THEIR roots are ſmall and tufty, and 
eaſily managed, and may be ſpread about 
when planted without cutting any of them, 
which will cauſe them to get good hold of 
the ground, and be in no danger of being 
thrown out of the ground by froſt. 


ALL the deciduous trees, but the Oak 
and Larch (which are much better to plant 
in ſpring) may be planted from the decay of 
the leaf in any of the winter months when 
the weather is mild, to the latter end of 
February, after which it will not be 
proper to plant in poor land and in hard 


dry ground; for if the ſpring ſhould prove 
F dry, 
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dry, which it often does, thoſe planted 
later would be in great danger of yang 


Toft. 


ALL the trees muſt be planted from the 


ſeed-bed of the ſame year's growth ; but 
thoſe that were thinned from the ſeed-beds 
and planted out, will be ſo much retarded 


by being moved, that they will not be fit 
for planting till the ſucceeding winter. 
Thoſe that were fown in the ſeed-bed, and 
not planted out the firſt winter, their tap- 


roots will become ſo ſtrong and ſtubborn, 
that they will be difficult to manage in 


planting ; and on the tap-roots being pro- 


Bs perly diſpoſed depends the ſucceſs of plant- 


ing in poor land. 


Ir there are any left that may not have 


been wanted, or there is not time to plant, 


they muſt not be left for another year, 
but muſt be taken up, have their roots 


_ dreſſed, and be planted in the nurſery in 


the common method, to make other plant- 
ations in good land; for there ſhould none 
be planted 1n poor ground, but from the 
ſced-bed of that year's ſowing. 


Tux planting in poor land is quite dif- 
ferent from planting where there is plenty, 
or even à moderate quantity, of ſoil; for 

Where 
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whore there is ſo little as two or thee 
inches, if the roots are planted lower than 
that, there is nothing for them to ſtrike into 
but gravel or rock, where it is impoſſible 
for them to thrive. 


Tx holes being made as before directed, 
make them flat at top, and if they are two 
or three inches higher than the ground, ſo 
much the better; for they will ſink down 
level with the other ground in a little time, 
as their being higher is only from the earth 8 
being ſtirred. 


Tak E up the trees from the ſeed- bed 

carefully, taking great care to break none 
of their roots, and take no more up than 
can be planted in a day; lay them in a flat 
| baſket with ſome moſs over their roots, and 
carry them into the field or common where 
they are to be planted. 


Div the hole five or fix inches length- 
ways, which may be done by only ſtrik ing 
the ſpade into the middle of the hole after 
it is flattened at top, which will be the 
length of the tap roots if they have throve 
well. Lay in the root two or three inches 
deep, as the ground will permit, at its 

whole length, horizontally, and then raiſe 
up the plant at the neck, in the ſame 
F 2 manner 
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manner as in the planting of trees ; faſten 
the earth to the plant, keeping its top up- 
right; after the plant is faſtened, looſen 
the top of the ground with the ſpade, this 


prevents it from cracking, and is of great 


ſervice; for if the top of the ground be left 


hard, two or three dry days make it open as 
deep as the roots, and dries them, and ſo 


ruins the whole plantation. 


Ix light ground where trees are raiſed, 
they will have but very few roots but the 
tap-root, and that is the reaſon that it is 

made ſo light to prevent ſhort tufty roots: 
they will be full of ſmall fibres, none of 
which ſhould be cut off, and particular care 
ſhould be taken to keep them from ſun and 


wind, which would ſoon dry them, to the 
great detriment of the plant, for it is from 
them the tree begins to ſtrike roots: as 
they are very ſmall, they are very ſoon dried 


by either ſun or wind. If it ſhould happen 
by any accident they are, cut them off one 
inch diſtant from the tap-root ; but it will 
be more beneficial to the tree if there is no 
occaſion for any of theſe amputations. 


Tur laying the roots at their whole length 
horizontally prevents the roots from ever 
attempting to run down into the gravel, 
which they would, if planted in any other 

method, 
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method, and this is the reaſon that plant- 
ations on gravelly and rocky grounds have 
hitherto made ſo little progreſs. 


Tris method of planting on poor land is 
entirely new, and as it is ſo different from all 
kinds of planting hitherto practiſed, it may 
ſeem very wrong, as dreiſing and cutting 
the roots are the firſt things recommend- 
ed by all that have given directions about 
planting. But let thoſe who have ſuch 
ground to plant, only follow the directions 
given with accuracy, and they will find 

them anſwer beyond their expectation. 


Tu laying the roots horizontally pre- 
vents the trees from being raiſed out of the 
ground by froſt; and as the roots will, by 
this method, run juſt below the ſurfoce, 
they will have all the advantages it is poſſible 
for them to have in ſuch ſhallow grounds; 
and this is the reaſon that trees raiſed on 
poor ſoil are not fit to plant again in the 
ſame ſort of ſoil, as their roots are ſnort, 
and they ſeldom 1 20 a tap-root. 


Ir would be adviſeable to plant ſo that 
the bend at the neck of the tree be always 
againſt the ſun; for if the tap-root be very 
ſtrong, and there being no great depth of 
carth to make it faſt, 1 it may throw the top 

of 
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of the tree aſide; if it does (which ſeldom 
will happen if properly planted) the ſun will 


draw it ſtraight ; but if the bend was to the 
ſun, and happen not to be upright, the tree 
would never be ſtraight. Were it not for 
that reaſon, it would be indifferent how 
the trees were placed. 


THERE ould be two men employed in 


planting; one to open the ground, and the 


other to put in the tree, as it would be a 
creat loſs of time to lay down the ſpade ſo 
often : they ſhould have a little box or baſ- 


| ket with a handle, into which they ſhould 
put a few trees at a time, with a little moſs 


over their roots ; this will be very handy, 
as the man that plants muſt uſe both his 
hands in planting. This work ſhould 
never be performed when the wind is high, 

or when the air is froſty. 


THERE Is another method of planting 
poor land that is either in ſhort graſs or 


Mort heath, which is very expeditious, and 


allo very advantageous, for it effectually 


prevents the drought from penetrating in 


ſummer, and the froſt from hurting the 
roots in winter. Two men will plant five 
or {ix hundred in a day with eaſe. This 
fort of planting ſhould be done in winter 
when the ground 1 is full of wet; the beſt 

ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon is after a deep ſnow 1s gone off with 
a ſudden thaw ; and at that time little work 
can be done in any other grounds, as they | 


will be too wet to plant 1 in. 


THE trees are to be 1 and managed 
in the ſame manner in every reſpect as the 
other trees for planting on poor lands, with 


all the precautions concerning their roots. 


A man with a ſpade makes a nick a little 


longer than the root of the tree in the gra ſs 
or heath, two or three inches deep, as the 


ground will allow, laying in the roots at 
the whole length horizontally, preſſing the 


ground cloſe with the foot, and with the 


ſpade nicking the ground croſs and croſs all 
round the plant: this prevents the nick from 
opening, which, without that precaution, 
it would be very apt to do in ſummer when 
the weather is very dry; it alſo prevents the 
wet from running off, which it does where 
there is a deſcent, and the graſs is not 


nicked. 


Ir the ground is very ſhallow and not 
rocky, this is the beſt method of planting; : 
but if the ground is very ſtony, it is not 
practicable, as the ſtones would render it 
very troubleſome to make the nicks, which 


interruption would often happen in the 


middle, 
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middle, ſo as to prevent the roots from be- 


ing laid * or ſtraight. 


Tus trees for- ſuch: planintions, that 


ha ve not their roots dreſſed, ſhould never 


be brought a great diſtance, for it will be 
impoſſible to prevent their ſmall fibrous 
roots from drying, if they are kept long 
out of the ground ; but if we cannot avoid 


bringing them from ſome diſtance, they 


muſt be carefully taken up and packed in 


wet moſs: they will do very well for five 


or ſix days; but if they lie much longer, 


their ſmall roots will begin to mould, and 


muſt be cut off before they are planted, „ 
their mouldineſs will deſtroy the large 
roots. If they come packed in moſs, they 
ſhould not be unpacked, but taken out as 


they are wanted, and planted as ſoon as 


poſſible. 


Ir has been a common practice to fond 
to the north for ſeedling-trees, where they 
are bought at a very cheap rate for plant- 
ing out in poor land. In general the ſuc- 
ceſs has been bad, and there are many 
zood reaſons for its being ſo. 


By chance there may be toterably good 


ſucceſs, but it is a very bad practice; for 


theſe trees are ſown as thick as they can 
| grow, 
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grow, ſo that they have no free air, and 
by their cloſeneſs and their own warmth 
they are drawn up weak, and their ſtems 
are very tender, like a plant that is earthed 
up to blanch. This is eaſily to be diſcover- 
ed by obſerving the lower part of the ſtem, 
which is of a languid green for want of air, 
and the top quite of another colour where 
the air had a free paſlage. 


| Wuex trees thus raiſed are taken from 
their cloſe warm ſituation, and expoſed 
ſingly to all weathers in poor cold ground, 
or in any ground, many of them will 
periſh, although ever ſo carefully planted ; 

and as all their roots muſt be dreſſed (as 
they will be either mouldy or very dry) 
they have none of the advantages of thoſe 
ſeedlings raiſed according to the directions 
before given. Thoſe ſtems are Riff and 
ſtrong, for as they were not allowed to 
grow nearer than three or four inches in 
the ſeed- bed, the air paſſes freely amongſt 
them, and their ſtems are as hard as if 
they had been planted out three or four 


years, which is of great ſervice when they 
are planted in the fields. 


IT 1s impoſſible that trees raiſed in the 
manner here directed, can be ſold fo cheap 
as thoſe that grow ſo thick as to be pulled 


up 
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up by handfals from the feed-beds. But 
if will be more to the purchaſer's advantage 


to give ten ſhillings a thoufand for trees 
thus raiſed, than to give one ſhilling for 
thoſe that are ſown and grow ſo thick: 


there is more than that difference to the 


nurſery-man, as twenty will grow in the 


thick ſeed-bed for one in thoſe that are 
properly e Ain f 


Turk F are many thouſands of Scotch 
Firs ſold in and near London, and many 
other places in the country, that are 
brought many miles, and are ſome months 


Hut of the ground; theſe are ſown in the 


ſeed- bed as thick as grafs. Beſides the 
other diſadvantages they have in common 


with other foreſt-trees, as Oak, Beech, &c. 
they are very ſubject to be rotted in their 


ſtem even to the ground; and although 
they appear green at top, and the ſmall 


roots they have are freſh, they decay and 


go off as ſoon as planted out and expoſed 
to the air. 


Tp any ſuch trees are purchaſed, the beſt 
method to manage them would be to dreſs 
| their roots and plant them in the nurſery 
at ſix inches diſtance, and in a year or two 
| thoſe that grow will be good plants; but as 
many of them will decay, it would be trou- 

ble ſome 
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bleſome and very expenſive to have them to 
go over for a year or two to make good the 
deficiencies, if they were at firſt planted 1 in 
” large common. 


Tuais is "a by way of caution, 
as ſome gentlemen may think they have 
made a good purchaſe by getting ſo many 
thouſand trees for ſo ſmall a ſum, much 
leſs than the expence of raiſing them would 
be; but thoſe that make ſuch bargains 
will find to their great diſappointment they 
ha ve paid very dear, and had better have 
got good plants, if they nad paid a much 


5 greater re 


Wnar has been treated of is only for 
the raiſing, of trees to plant out the firſt year, 
from the ſeed- bed, into poor barren ground, 
and is different from the management of 
railing trees to be tranſplanted from the 
ſeed-bed into the nurſery, to be trained for 
_ ſome years to make plantations on different 
kinds of ground, where there 1s a ſufficient 
depth of earth to make holes. 


Suck trees need not be thinned to ſo 
great a diſtance in the ſeed-bed as thoſe for 
planting poor land, as they ſhould be taken 
from the ſeed-bed and have their roots 
dreſſed, and planted in rows at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, 
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tance, to ſtand a few years, and then be 
removed again and dreſſed top and bottom, 
and planted at a greater diſtance, where 
they may remain until they are taken to 


plant in the fields to make plantations to 
grow for timber. 


Ix is a great advantage for all kinds of 
ſeedling trees to be ſo thin in the ſeed- bed 
that the air may paſs freely amongſt them 
in the ſummer; they do not grow fo till, 
but there will be very fe of them but will 
grow and be much better when removed. 


THER E are many gentlemen who a are at 
the expence of trenching in all kinds of 
ground intended for planting. If it is a poor 
ſhallow foil it is wrong, becauſe the gra vel 
muſt be thrown up or there can be no trench, 
and the little mould there is will be loſt, 
and nothing left for the trees to ſtrike roots 
in but gravel, mixed with a ſmall quantity 
of earth, fo ſmall that it will not be viſible 
in a dry ſummer: theſe ſtand but a poor 
chance to grow. If the trees were planted 
according to the directions before given, 
without trenching, they would thrive much 


better than it is poſſible for them to do in 
the trenched gravel. 


Iv 
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Ip the ground be clay, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of earth at top, it is of very bad con- 
ſequence to trench; for to make even a very 
| ſhallow trench there muſt be a great deal of 
clay thrown up. If the earth be mixed 
with the clay it will be loſt; if laid in the 
bottom, it is turned down lower than trees 
ſhould be planted in ſuch ground, or the 
trench muſt be ſo ſhallow as to be next to 
no trench; therefore the trees in that caſe 
will be planted in clean clay, and will 
languiſh many years before they reach the 
good ground laid in the bottom in trenching, 
and often ſo as never to recover, which I 
have frequently ſeen. To plant in clay, 
where the ſoil is very ſhallow, the ſame 
method- ſhould be followed as Feen in 
poor gravel. 


Ir the ground is good, trenching is at- 
tended with a great expence to no purpoſe; 
for if the trees are ſmall or large, if the holes 
are made ſix inches wider than the roots all 
round, for the young roots to ſtrike into, 
they will grow as well as if the whole had 
been trenched, as the trees growing on 
rocks where there 3 is very little (and what 
there is very hard) fully demonſtrate; for 
the roots twiſt and twine round the tianes, 
and penetrate the earth between them, 
which 1s extremely hard ; as alſo by tree 
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roots going down into hard clay, which 
fully ſhews there is no occaſion to trench 
for timber-trees. ” 


Brs1Des the trenching there is another 


_ expence ſaved. Good land, when trenched, 


plowed, or dug, grows full of ſtrong weeds, 
and muſt be kept clean, or they will greatly 


impoveriſh the ground; and this will re- 


quire to be performed for ſome years. 


InAvr here deviated from what I pur- 


poſed, but as I have ſeen plantations made 
at a great expence by trenching, in all the 
different kinds of ſoil here mentioned, I 


have planted on all the ſame ſorts of ſoils 
according to the directions here given, with 


better ſucceſs and at a ſmall expence. 
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CHAP. IV. 


On thick Planting, and the N. onagement 97 
: 77 o0ds that have been . 


Ta: C K itn has been recom- 
mended and practiſed many years; but the 
method of dreſſing and thinning is very ſel- 
dom properly performed. The prejudices 

againſt pruning are ſo great, that we fre- 
quently ſee thickets of ſmall drawn-up trees 
of immenſe height, without a poſſibility of 
ever having good boles. 


Fox the advantage of thoſe gentlemen 
that have ſuch thickets within a poſſibility 
of recovery, that is, from ſix years old to 
twenty, the following directions will be of 
uſe for making fine trees of what, in a few 
ears, would be paſt redemption. 


Ir a plantation has been planted five or 
ſix years, and the trees at three, four, five, 
or ſix feet diſtance (for the diſtance ſhould 
be according to the goodneſs of the ground) 
and this neglected ever ſince planting, ws 
| ſhall find if the trees have throve any thing 
like, they will all be mere thickets. 

* = 
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IT will not be proper to remove any trees 
to plant in another place from ſuch a thicket 
directly, for as they have been long ſo very 
cloſe, and have had no free air, they will 
be very unfit to remove, becauſe their ſtems 

will be very tender. 


Firs, let all the large branches be cut 
off cloſe to the bole, and all the other parts 
of the tree be dreſſed according to the di- 
rections for pruning : let this be done for 

two years, and then every other tree may 
be removed with ſafety, and planted again. 

The pruning of the trees left in the old 
plantation muſt be continued until the trees 
have got ſufficient length of bole. 


Tun trees that were removed, if they 
were carried without earth, will want little 
this year; but if they bad balls there will 
be little difference, and they muſt be treated 
accordingly, and they wil ſtill make fine 


trees. 


Ir the plantation has been planted ten or 

twelve years, and had no care taken of 

it all that time, if the ground be good the 

trees will be very tall and ſmall, and never 
fit for planting, for they would be ſo tall 
and ſlender, that they would never be able 
= — 
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to ſtand the wind, nor ſupport their own 
: heads. ä 


WxBũAx trees taken from cloſe thickets 
ſeldom make good trees ; for beſides their 
being tall, they have few fide-branches, and 
ſhoot (if they grow) ſo faſt at top as to be 


moſtly crooked. 


Ir underwood is of value, ſuch thickets 
are very fit to make a good wood of that 
kind, but it muſt be done with caution; 
for as the trees are tall and ſmall, and few 
ſide- branches but juſt at the top, they 
would be very liable to be much toſſed and 
hurt by the wind if thinned too much at 
firſt; beſides, if they are expoſed to the frec 

air all at once, many of them will be in 
danger of periſhing, for they are very 
tender by being ſo many Years without a free 


air paſſing amongſt them. 


Ir ſuch thickets are deſigned for timber- 
trees only, and were planted at three feet 
diſtance at firſt, let all the large branches 
of the trees be cut off the firit year, and 
none the next year. 


STU up every other tree, and mark the 
trees that are to ſtand, and let them be 
pruned and dreſſed according to the direc- 

(5 | tions 
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tions for pruning. 'The other trees that are 
to be taken up, ſhould have the long bran- 
ches cut off, and ſtand till next winter, and 
be then ſtubbed ; by this method the trees 

will have the free air admitted amongſt 
them gradually ; ; and if they are afterwards 
pruned regularly, in a few years they will 
thrive and be fine trees. 


Ir under-wood and timber is deſigned, 
and that the under-wood 1s to remain, the 
timber-trees ſhould be marked, and all the 
trees round them have all their ſide-branches 
ſnagged off a foot long, ſo as to give air 
and harden the tree that is to ſtand, which 
ſhould have all the branches cut off cloſe to 
the ſtem. 


NEXT winter all the trees round the 
timber-tree ſhould be ſtubbed, and it 
ſhould be dreſſed according to the direc- 
tions ſor pruning. The winter following 
all the trees that are deſigned for under- 
wood ſhould be cut clean cloſe by the 
ground; they will ſhoot very faſt and grow IR 
very thick. The timber-trees ſhould not 
be left nearer than fifty feet to cach other, 
for it is impoſſible to have good under-wood 
if they are nearer. 
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Ir the underwood is only deſigned to 
remain for a term of years, that is, until 
the trees grow up, the timber-trees may be 
left at ten feet if the ground 1s very good ; 
but if it is only middling land, eight will be 
ſufficient. 


A PLANTATION converted into timber- 
trees and under-wood that is to remain on 
good land, will be of more value than any 
other way it can be employed; for in 
countries where firing is ſcarce it will every 
fourteen years yield a great profit to the 
proprietor, much more than good corn 
crops, if their whole value was calculated 
to the greateſt nicety, And as the timber- 
trees are ſtill growing, and will have very 
tall boles if they were managed as directed, 
they will be of very little 8 to the 
under-wood, and when they are of age to 
cut will be of great value. 


Ip the plantation be ſeventeen or eighteen 
years old, never pruned nor dreſſed, and 
planted at three or four feet diſtance, there 


muſt be great caution uſed to bring it into 
order. 


Tx trees will be very tall and ſlender, 
and have very few ſide-branches, and thoſe . 
that are will be moſtly at the top and very 

G 2 long; 
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long; their roots will be all intermixed, fo 
that there will be no poſſibility of even 
ſtubbing any of them without hurting the 
roots of thoſe that are to remain. 


THE only method that can be taken with 
trees that are thus tall and ſlender, is to 


cut out every other tree clofe to the ground, 
and the long fide-branches, ſome of which 
will be very thick, ſhould be cut off at a 
foot from the bole of the tree, that there 
may no blemiſhes be made in the bole. 


Tux ads of the trees ſhould alfo be 
thinned and lightened, for they will be all 
top-hea vy, and be much hurt by the wind, 

which will have greater power on them. 


As they have had only every other tree 


cut off, if they were three feet diſtance |} 
at firſt planting, they will now be only ſix 


feet diſtance, which is too little if the land 


is very good; but it will be beſt to let them 


remain ſo for two or three years, and by 


that time the trees that are to ſtand for 
timber will be hardened a little, and have 


got ſome little ſtrength. 


BE TORE there are any trees cut, the 
heſt that are to ſtand ſhould be marked, and 
thoſe that are to be taken away may have 

their 
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their ſide- branches cut off at random; but 
thoſe that are to remain for timber ſhould 
be dreſſed according to the directions for 
pruning. When thoſe that are to ſtand 


have got ſome ſtrength, the other trees 


ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ground. 


Ir will be many years befere ſuch trees 


recover, and never will make fuch good 


trees as if they had been dreſſed ſooner ; 
and this is all that can be done for planta- 


tions that have been fo long neglected. 


Tux trees that were cut off will ſhoot 
ſtrong, and make good under-wood for ſome | 
years; that is, till the trees get ſome 
{ide-branches, and grow to a ſize to ſmother 
it. But in ſuch thickets, as the trees are 
ſo tall, it would be very improper to thin 


them to ſuch a diſtance as to make a laſt- 
ing crop of under-wood and timber-trees-; 
for as they are very tall, and not ſtrong 


in proportion to their height, the wind 
would ſhake them ſo much, if it did not 


break them, that they would be in great 


danger of being, what is termed by the 
wood-workers, ſhaken, which greatly leſſens 
the value of the tree. 


Tux under-wood will thoot very faſt, five 
or ſix feet the firſt year, and will be of 
great 
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great ſervice to the ſtanding timber. trees; 


in three years time it will be as high as the 
boles of the trees; but as their heads will 
always be above, it will not draw them, 
and they will grow very ſtrong. 


 Beroke the under-wood is fit to cut, 


the timber-trees will be a good deal pro- 
portioned in their bodies to their height, 
and the winds will not hurt them when 
the under-wood ; is cut. 


As the under-wood will be very thick, 
it will prevent any ſide-ſhoots growing on 


the bole of the timber-trees, ſo that after 
the third year there will be no occaſion to 
prune them, nor in ſummer to pull off any 


of the ſide-branches ; for if there ſhould 
any ſide-branches ſprout on the bole after 
that time, the thickneſs of the bruſh-wood, 


which will be very cloſe, will ſmother 
them, ſo that they will decay next year. 
There will then be no further trouble. 


Ar. trees that have been neglected, and 
have great ſide-branckes, although they 
grow in avenues or fingle trees, may be 


brought into order, ſo as to increaſe the 


ſize of their boles, but they vill not be very 


ſightly, as all the large arms ſhould be cut 
oft a foot from the body of the tree; and it 


will 


7 
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will be abſolutely neceſſary to pull off the 
young ſhoots in ſummer, that ſhoot from 
the places whete the large branches were 
cut off; for as they ſtand ſo open they will 
puſh many ſtrong ſhoots, which will be 
more detrimental to the tree, if not pulled 
off, than if it had never been cut; for 
there are often to be ſeen trees that have 
had large branches cut off, and then ne- 
glected for four or five years, and then cut 
again with their whole bodies one continued 


blemiſh. 


Tris is the error that the workers, in 
wood ſo juſtly complain of, and it is in 
general imputed to the pruning of timber- 
trees; but it is not regular Pruning, but 
the neglect of performing it properly that 
is the occaſion of this diſaſter. 


IT ſhould be obſerved, that non of the 
directions here given will anſwer with any 
of the turpentine kinds, as they neve 
ſhoot after cutting; ſo if there are any 
thickets of them, the beſt way 1s to thin 
them gradually at two or three different 
times, and leave them as regular as poiible, 


ALL the pine kinds will thrive and grow 
to fine timber at eight feet diſtance on the 
beſt of ground; and all the forts of firs at 


ten 
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ten feet diſtance. 'The only way to have 
fine trees of thoſe kinds is to keep them 
thick, for they extend their ſide-branches 
to a great length when they have room to 
ſpread, and do not grow fo tall and ſtraight 
in their boles as when they are confined. 


PLanTaTiONSs of eighteen or twenty 
years old that have been neglected and are 
very thick, may be brought to order by 
following the directions for that purpoſe, 
which will preſerve many good trees ; but 
if it is in a country where firing is ſcarce, 

and of conſequence under-wood of great 
value, they would turn to more profit to 


WW, vt: them all down an inch below ground, 
| for they will grow very faſt and very 
thick. 


Ix the beginning of july, ſome ſtools 
that have fine ſaoots may be marked at 
ſorty or fifty feet diſtance, of the kind the 
moſt proper for the ſoil, or what the pro- 
prietor likes beſt (if there are different kinds 
of trees in the plantation) and all the ſhoot; 


baut one pulled off by the hand; they will 
* come off very caſily at that ſcaſon, as the 
= wood will be very thick. 

1 Ix the winter, tub a root or two the 
„ eareft to thoſe that are to ſtand for timber, 
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that they may have free air: they will 
make finer trees than if they had been 
treated in any other manner. 


Ir will be neceſſary to examine their 
bottoms next ſummer, and pull off the 
ſhoots if any more have grown: they muſt 
be pruned and dreſſed as other trees; and 
as they have free air and warmth they will 
grow amazingly, and in ten years time be 
much finer trees than they would have been 
at the age it they had not been cut down. 


PLANTATIONS that have been planted on 
tolerable or even very good land with trees 
from the nurſery, of five or ſix feet high, 
and do not ſeem to thrive, whoſe bark 
looks reddiſh, and puſh many ſmall ſide- 
ſhoots, and whoſe leading ſhoot often 
decays, after they have been planted three 
or four years, if they do not take to grow- 
ing, cut them off an inch below the ground 
in LIP of the winter months. 


Tagy will puſh many ſhoots next ſam-_ 
mer; in the beginning of July pull them 
all off but one of the ſtrongeſt; faſten the 
earth about the ſhoot to prevent the wind 
breaking it, which is the only danger it is 


liable to; they will then grow very freely, 
and foon be fine trees. 
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Tuts method will anſwer very well for 
all kinds of deciduous trees, the oak in 


particular : they will ſhoot a yard the firſt 


year, and be handſome ſtraight trees: 


whereas before they did not ſhoot two 


inches, and even that killed in winter, be- 
cauſe it never came to maturity. 


Tris muſt never be attempted on trees 
that are planted on poor land, becauſe all 


trees on poor ground are ſeemingly hide- 


bound for ſome years after they are planted, 
and never make any progreſs until they 
have been ſome time at a ſtand; if they 
were to be cut down they would make 


ſhoots, but they would be very weak ; the 


wood would not beripened, as it would be 
long before they ſhoot in the ſpring, and 
they would be in danger of being killed in 
winter. 


TRE bottoms of all trees that are cut 
down muſt be carefully kept clean of all 


ſhoots; they muſt be pulled off by the 
hand; this muſt not be neglected for two 


Or three years, for if the young ſhoot that 
is encouraged grows well, which there is 


no doubt but it will, 3 will ſhoots 


come from the bottom for ſome time: . theſe 
muſt be pruned and dreſſed according to 
the 
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the general rules for pruning and dreſſing 
foreſt trees: : 


THERE are many kinds of wood very 
beneficial to be raiſed where public works 
are carried on at or near the place, which 
occaſions a great demand for wood. 


Wann E there are coal-pits whoſe roofs 
are bad, and require a great deal of wood 
for ſupports, it would be of great advan- 
tage in ſuch places to allot twenty acres of 
good land to be fown with aſh- ſecds, w hich 
grow very faſt. 


ArTER they are come to a proper ſize, 
if the ground was quite cleared as they 
were wanted, there would be an immenſe 
quantity of wood. They would be fit for 
ſuch uſes in about twenty years after ſow- 
ing; and if the field was begun at one end 
and cut regularly, before they were all gone 
over, that which was firſt cut would be fit 
foruſe, if the demand was not very great. 


Tr 3 of ah ſceds will be of great 
profit in ſuch places where much wood is 
wanted. The beſt method to have it come 
to maturity ſoon, is to ſow it in a field 
that has been corn a few years, the ſoil 
rich, and in good condition, Give it a 

Winter 
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winter fallow, and as ſoon as it is s dry i in 
ſpring plow it again, and let it lie until 


the beginning of April. The ſeeds being 


prepared, ſow them broad-caſt all over the 
field, and then a thin crop of oats; har- 


row the whole. 


THE ad be cut high, and all the 
precautions that were given in the direc- 
tions for ſowing amongſt corn obſerved. 


In the winter they ſhould be thinned where 


too thick, and in the ſummer, for a year 


or two, have the large weeds pulled from 
amongſt them, and they will require no 
more trouble. oo _—_ 


As they grow thick there will be no 
occaſion for pruning or dreſſing ; only 
when any part of the field 1s cut in the 


winter, the next ſummer all the ſhoots, 


but two or three of the beſt, ſhould be 
pulled off from the ſtools, and thoſe left 
ſhould be at as cqual diſtances as poſſible. 
There will be no occaſion to pull them any 


more, as the thickneſs of the wood will 
ſmother what ſprings after the firſt ſummer. 


This ſhould be done every cutting. 


THERE ſhould never be any trees weeded 


aut, for that, in a few years, would ſpoil 
41 
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the whole field; for as the wood will be 
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very cloſe, the young ſhoots that ſprouted 
from the tree which was cut would want 
free air, be drawn up weak, and grow 
crooked. 


UN DER-WooDs of Beech and Hornbeam.s 447d 
will be very profitable where much char 2 
coal is wanted; for if they are cut clean.” »--" 
they will grow very faſt from the ſtools, . / 7 | 
and be of a good ſize. Although they be 
very thick, there is no occaſion for doing” * 7 "1 
any thing to them after they are cut ; only, 2 1 
clear the ground of all rubbiſh, and let -- 4 Aire 
them grow as Nature drecks, and they. finda 


ſve vor wo e 2 2 
Turk are many compoſitions recom- 
mended (and all of them would be a great 
expence if uſed for a large plantation) as 
fit to cover the places where large branches 
have been cut off; and that by applying 
any of them, they will prevent any btemiſh 
in the tree, although the bough cut off be 
very large and cut choſe. 


 Trrs I cannot agree to, as 1 have ſeen 1 it : 
often tried, and never fonnd it anſwer. If 
any of them are laid on too hot it burns the 
bark all round the amputation, and makes 
the wound larger, and the bark riſes ſo 
that it is long before it begins to cover. If 


© 
TE 
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it be laid on too cold it never joins well, 
but cracks and falls off. If they are laid 
on juſt of a right warmth, they will flick 


until the bark grows over the wound, but 
there will be a dead place in the body of 


the tree, although the bark in time will 
cover the wound. 


FHERE can no large branch be cut cloſe 


to the bole without making a blemith. 


When the bark on the bole of any tree is 
bruiſed, or rubbed againſt by carts or any 


other accident, if the looſe bark is pared 
off immediately, and a compoſition of equal 


quantities of clay and cow-dung be mixed 


fo thin as to be laid on with a bruſh, as 
paint, all over the wounded place, and as 


foon as it is a little dry lay a plaiſter of the 
ſame compoſition, made pretty ſtiff, _ 
half an inch thick all over, and dath it 
with a little dry mould to prevent 10 
cracking, there will be no blemiſh. 


Bur if the application is not made be- 
fore the wound dries, where the tree was 
hurt, there will be a blemiſh, but the bark 
will grow over better and ſooner with this 
than any of thoſe compoſitions that are ſo 


highly recommended, and at no expence. 


w 
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Tas laying the firſt on ſo thin and 
with a bruſh is, that there may no part 
be miſſed, for it penetrates into all the 
| ſides of the tree cloſe to the ſides of 
the ſound bark, and it alſo prevents the 
ſtiff plaiſter from dropping off by the 
heat of the ſun, which it would do if a 
thick plaiſter was laid firſt on the wounded 
place. 


Iv any favourite detached tree ſhould. 
have the misfortune to have a large arm or 
branch ſplit, ſo as to hang almoſt by the 
bark of one ſide, let all the fractured 
places be bruſhed over with the thin ſtuff, 
and then half an inch thick of the ſame be 
laid all over. 


Ritz the brauch to its proper poſition, 
ſo that the bark fits all round, and then 
ſecured with props, ſo as to prevent the 
wind ſhaking it; then apply a plaiſter of 
the ſame, pretty ſtiff, all round the branch 
ſix inches above and below the fplinter, 
which ſhould have a coarſe cloth e, all 
round to prevent its cracking, and faſtened 
with a ſmall rope wrapped quite cloſe. It 
will unite and grow, and i in a few years be 
as 5 ſound as ever. 
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9% ON THICK PLANTING 


THE compoſition of cow-dung and clay 


is better for all wounded places in trees 
than any of the grafting waxes uſed for 

that purpoſe. Although this has no con- 
nection with planting, it is often of great 


ſervice to trees that meet with accidents. 


Ix a branch is broken by the wind, and 
{lips off a good deal of the bark, lay on the 
thin ſtuff with the bruſh firſt, and then a 


plaiſter of the ſame made a little ſtiffer, 


taking care to let it be an inch wider than 


the wound, and be quite thin at the ſides, 
to prevent its coming off by the heat of the 


ſun, and it will anſwer beyond expeQation. 


There 1s no danger in laying it cn, and, 


if it is well faſtened to the tree, it will 


ſtick until the wound is covered with 


new bark. After the plaiſter is laid on, 


and a little dried, if it was bruſhed all 
over with ſome of the thin that was firſt 


laid on, it would prevent its cracking and 


fill up all the cavities, ſo that no air could 


get between the plaiſter and the tree; 
which if it does, the whole falls oft, and 


will be of no ſervice. 


Tuz dung and clay ſhould be mixed 


ſome time before it is uſed, and worked 
ſeyeral times, that it may be well united; 
if it was for three or four months it would 

1 


22 
8 
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be the better, but there will be no occaſion 
to keep it moiſt all that time; for after it 
is brought to proper order and laid in a 
heap, it will require no further care until 
a day or two before it is wanted. 


20 CHAP. 
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On the Soils proper for the dr eren: Kind. of 
Foreſi- Trees. 


"Tons. is a proper ſoil for all kinds 


of trees in which they thrive, and moſt 
of the directions for planting ſtop there. 


The variety of trees would be confined to 
a very ſmall number, if the ſame kinds 
of trees did not thrive and grow in many 

different ſoils. 


For the information and ſatisfaction of 


: thoſe whoſe ſoil is not the beſt, and may 


be thought not to be fit for many kinds 
of trees, I have here added a lift of the 
common ſorts of foreſt-trees, with an ac- 
count of the different ſoils and fituations 
they will grow and thrive in. 


Tre obſervations were at firſt taken 


from natural woods, and improved by fot- 


lowing nature in many ſucceſsful experi- 
ments; ſo that if all the trees are planted 
and fown in foils according to what is 
here mentioned, they will thrive; 2nd it 


managed 
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managed after planting as directed for 
pruning and Wefling, will make very fine 


trees. 


Oaks will thrive in clay if the acorn be 


ſown. They grow very ſlowly for ſome 


years, but they make fine trees, and are 
the beſt of wood. If planted from a nur 

ſery where the land is good they ſeldom 
thrive, but grow ſtunted and crooked ; 


but if planted from the ſeed-beds that are 


made to raiſe trees for poor land, they will 


grow very well, and after the firſt year 


ſhoot freely. 


1 ſtrong loam they may be planted at | 
ſix or ſeven feet, from the nurſery, and 


after the firſt year will grow very well. 


Ix light loam they may be planted from 
the nurſery. or other plantations when of a 
large ſize, and wall grow treely even the 


art year. 


Is fat, rich earth they grow well at all 


ages, and make fine ſhoots; if the acorn 


is ſown in ſuch ground they make the 
fineſt trees. 


Is black mooriſh land, where long 
heath grows, they grow taſter, and have 
Þ 7 finer. 
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finer ſhoots than in any other. The acorn 
ſown thrives well in ſandy loam ; but they 
muſt be planted young or Dun; for if 

they are large they grow hide- bound and 
never thrive. Acorns ſown round the 
bottoms of hills will thrive and grow fine 
trees, although the ground be very indif- : 
ent. 


PorLARs of all kinds will thrive in bogs 


oP and all moiſt grounds; they will grow to 


— 


. 4+ 


a great ſize in good land, but the wood 
does not deſerve ſuch quarters, unleſs they 


Hale ht are planted by way of ornament for the 


Door 5 899 


3 of their leaves. 

Ly fool? 4 £4 . 24. | 

TE American poplars are amazingly faſt 
growers, and are beautiful trees, but the 
wood does not ſeem to be much better 
than the other ſorts. 


All the kinds would anſwer well to be 
planted thick in moiſt grounds for coal- 
pit props, or where wood was much 
wanted for fencing of plantations and in- 
cloſures. The wood of late is much uſed 
in different kinds of huſbandry for its 
lightneſs; and ſome have made chamber- 
floors of it. 'The wood is of ſhort dura- 
tion, and is not of value to make large 
plantations in any other ground but wet 

places, 
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places, where other wood will not thrive, 4 
and there they will turn to great profit. 1 


Tung Alder wood is of fo little value, //#- 2/24 I 
and the tree of ſo little beauty, that it is © * 14M 1 q 
not worth cultivating in any place but” e : 
mere bogs, where little elſe will grow. , 


f 


1 aun | 
They may be propagated in ſuch places by },, ha 9 | A 
large truncheons drove or puſhed into the, ts, ans; / 
ground. 4 . 14. 2 A Hue re en . f 


Ash is a tree of great uſe and value; 
in good land they grow very faſt. A gen- 
tleman may plant Aſh, and ſee the ſame” ; 

trees cut and ſold for three and four guineas = 
each. It will grow in hard clay, but the 9 
wood is not very good; in ſtrong loam 0 
it will make fine trees; in light loam it 
grows amazingly faſt, and in fifty years 
after planting there will be trees of great 
value. It will grow very well in moiſt 
foils, but in bard dry ground the wood is 
not good, neither does it grow to a great 
ſize. 


THE Ath is not efiecmed: becauſe it is 
long before it is green, and loſes its leaves 
the ſooneſt of all the foreſt kind. It is a 

wood much uſed in all forts of huſhandry 

work; ſo that there ſhould be a large plan- 

tation in good land, in a proper place that 
18 
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is not near nor much in view of the 
manſion-houſe, as they are very unlightly 
in ſpring. 


Bren will thrive in all kinds of ſoils 
that are not wet; it will grow amongſt 
hard rocks where there is ſcarcely any ſoil; 
it will grow in clay, but there they ſhould 
be planted from the ſeed-bed, in the ſame 
manner as TOs e on poor gravel. 


Ir they are planted from the nurſery at 
four years old they will do pretty well, but 
if they are much older, there will not be 
one 1n ten that will grow. 


Ip RIPE are planted in clay, or even in 
ſtrong loam, they ſhould have only the 
large Gide-branches taken off. 


Ip they are trained in the nurſery, or 
taken from other plantations, and have 
been regularly dreſſed and pruned, they 
may be planted in good light foil, when 
they are large, with ſucceſs; but even then 
they ſhould have all the ſmall ſide-branches 
left on, for they do not thrive well when 
they are much diveſted of their branches. 


In the nurſery they ſhould not be much 
pruned. | | 


IT 
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Ir is a tree of great uſe, and very pro- 1 — 

8 2 on 1 

fitable to make large plantations ob. -'T he” 11 7 1» 

1, 

favourite ſoil of the Beech is a dry light/”” 7 
| * 147 i 
ſoil, of a foot or eighteen inches deep,” : ee. i 


with a gravel or ſtony bottom, and a hight”; vo/o 2 
ſituation: in ſuch ground it will | + axis -2Z Yo L 
| Fd 1 Fe 3 ; is l 
* beautiful. Fer Hef EEOC 4. 2 ae: b nn . 


BIRCH will grow in any ſoil or ſituati- 1 
on, on the hardeſt rocks and in the ſofteſt 9 
| bogs: thoſe on the hard rocks never grow * e © | 
to very large trees, but the wood is pretty * 2 
cloſe; thoſe in bogs and wet land grow 57 — 
large trees, but the wood is ſpongy, and- 2 
the trees will not live to a great age; thoſe K. Had 
on middling land will make fine trees, and 
live to a good old age. The wood is i 
tolerable, but is not of value to make large "i 
plantations of, unleſs where coal-pits or 


forges are near, to both which they are of 
; ent uſe. 


Tur are alſo very beneficial to make 


common railing for fencing on waſtes and 1 
commons that are planted or taken into | 
tillage, becauſe they grow very ſtraight EU 
and long, and are eaſy to ſplit wnen . 9 
thick. A plantation of them planted. very 3 
thick on moiſt ground that is tolerable 1 
good, would be advantageous, as they if 
would 
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would grow very faſt and ſtraight, and 
would be ſoon 1 for many uns. | 


THE fevourith ſoil of the Birch i is a light 
black earth, of a foot deep, and a gravel or 
ſtony bottom; in that they will grow tall 

and ſtraight, with a remarkably white bark 
and ine heads. 


Tre Hotſe-Chefnut will thrive in all 
ſoils where there is a moderate depth of 
| earth, and a gravel or ſtony bottom; there 

they will grow to a great magnitude. The 

leaves are handſome and the flowers are 
beautiful, but the wood is of no great value, 
ſo it is only fit for pleaſure. 


A rw clumps i in the ſKkirts of planta- 
tions are very proper. They ſhould never 
be planted near walks nor houſes, as they 
make a conſtant litter from their firſt bud- 
ding until the leaves are all gone. It is a 
tree not fit to plant for profit. 


THE common rough-leafed Elm will 


thrive in moſt ſoils but hard clay and 


ſtanding water; yet it will thrive by river 
ſides, where the ſoil is light and ſandy (as 
it generally is) although the roots are three 
parts waſhed bare by the water ; but the 


wet is only temporary and goes off ſoon. 
It 
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It is an excellent foreſt-tree, and is of 
great utility both in the huſbandry way and 


cabinet work; and it has this advantage 


over all other kinds of Elms, that it will 
thrive very well in indifferent ground Its 
favourite ſoil is a light black earth, of a looſe 


nature and a hard bottom; in ſuch a ſoil 


the roots will run a great way, and the 
trees will grow to a great ſize, and be very 
ſtraight, if planted thick. _ 


THEY are raiſed from ſeed and from 
layers; many prefer the ſeed, but if the 


layers are rightly managed there 1s little 


difference, if they are moved once or twice 


in the nurſery: they may be planted 
out from thence, or from other planta- 
tions that have been properly managed, 
after they are large, with good ſucceſs. 
It 1s an excellent tree to make large plan- 
tations of, and will turn to great profit, 
as it will thrive ſo well on very indifferent 
ground. 


| Tat Dutch Elm is à tree that grows 


very faſt when young, if the ſoil be good; 


and as it ſhoots immenſe quantities of ſide- 
branches, they require a good deal of 
labour to keep them in order. It likes a 
good depth of ſoil, a good rich loam; 
there it will thrive and grow very faſt for 

5 twenty-five 
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twenty-five or thirty years, but ater that 
time it generally is at a ſtand, is ſtunted, 
and makes no figure; the bark grows 
rough, and the wood is of little value, ſo 
targe plantations of them would not be 
very advantageous, eſpecially as they re- 
quire good land, which _ be better em- 
. 


Tur Engliſh Elm is the moſt beautiful 
of all the foreſt kinds, and grows to an 
amazing great ſize. It will grow in a 
ſtrong loam where there is a good depth 
of ſoil above the clay, which is generally 


the bottom where the top ſoil. is a ſtrong 
103m. 


As all theſe trees are raiſed from layers, 

they ſhould be trained in the nurſery for 

ſome time before they are planted out: 
if they are properly managed, the roots 
will be fo trained as to run horizontally, 
and if they are ſo ordered, they will grow 

to very ſtrong trees in a ſtiff loam; for 
after the roots are flat they will run along 
juſt below the ſurface, and never attempt 
going into the clay, which is a great enemy 


to them, for they ſtunt as ſoon as the roots 
touch it. 


Tutr 
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Turr will thrive very well on a light 


black earth, and on light loam that is of 


a moiſt nature they thrive the beſt of all: 
ſach loam has always a ſandy bottom; and 


although the Elms are trained fo that their 5 
roots are quite flat, and the large ones as 


they extend run juſt below the ſurface, 
there will be many ſmall roots a great 


depth in the ſand. They will thrive ſur- 
prizingly in ſoft ſand, but then they ſhould. 


he planted young and pretty deep. 


THEIR leaves are not of that dark 


green when in ſuch ſandy land; they 
loſe them ſooner 1 in autumn, and are out 
earlier in ſpring. It ſhould be obſerved, 
that their ſituation be on the loweſt 
ground, that the moiſture may fall to 


them; for although they do not love to 
ſtand in wet, yet they like a good deal of 


moiſture, and they always thrive beſt in 


that ſituation. 


ir! is a tree very fit to make large plan- 
tations of, as the wood is very valuable, 

and will turn to great profit, if the ſoil be 
proper and of a good depth; but on poor 


land and ſhallow ſoils they thrive the worſt 


of any of he foreſt kind. 


Tar 
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THE Witch Elm 1s generally miſtaken 
for the common rough-leafed Elm, which 


grows wild in moſt woods, and is fine 
Wood; whereas the Witch Elm is a ſoft 
ſpongy wood, not much better than a Sal- 
low, and grows almoſt as faſt ; it grows 


very tall, and ſmall in the bole to its 
height. It will thrive in an indifferent ſoil 
if it is pretty deep; it grows beſt in a 


good light loam. It is only fit for hedges, 


to cover arbours, (or planted very thick) 
to cover old walls in ſummer, or any other 
diſagrecable object, for all which it is very 


fit, as its branches and leaves are very 


thick. It is not worth cultivating for any 


other uſe. 


Turn E are ſome other varieties of varie- 


gated Elms that are for beauty and orna- 
ment in pleaſure- grounds, but of no great 
value as foreſt-trees, fo are of no conſe- 


quence at prefent. They are propagated 


from layers, and budding on the common 


rough-leafed Elm. They require a good 


deep foil, and not too rich, or they loſe 
much of their beauty. | 


THE 8 tree is a very beautiful grow- 


ing tree, and is very fit for ſhady walks 


and clumps for ornament, but, like the 
Horſe-Cheſnut, makes a ee e litter, 


which 
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which 1s the reaſon it is not now in much 
eſteem. Its wood is ſoft, and of no great 
value, but for carvers and ſuch trifling 
works, ſo is not a fit tree for large planta- 
tions. It will thrive in ſoft ſand, and any 
light ſoil that is dry; its favourite ſoil is 
a ſandy loam, in which it will grow to a 
great ſize, and if it has room to ſpread will 
be very beautiful. 


Taz Sycamore is a fine growing tree, 
and the wood is of great uſe for turners, 
and many other things in the furniture and 
huſbandry way; it is alſo a very ornd- 
mental tree in plantations, and in clumps 

where the ground is fit. It thrives beſt in 
a ſandy loam; it grows very well in al] 
light dry ſoils that are of a moderate depth, 
It is worth propagating for , where 
the ſoil anſwers. 


ThE common Maple will thrive in all 
poor dry grounds, even where there is but 
little earth: it is a wood of no great 
value, and ſeldom grows to a great ſize, 
and 1s not fit to make plantations, neither 
for profit or beauty; it is very good for 
to convert into under-wood, as it ſhoots 
very ſtrong and very quick from the ſtools 
after the firſt cutting. 2 
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Marz (the Norway) is a good tree, 
the leaves are handſome, and make a fine 
thade: the wood is much of the ſame na- 
ture with the Sycamore, and will thrive in 
all the fame ſorts of ſoils. It is a very good 

troe 20-pmne for view. fee 


Tut Mountain Aſh is a very handſome 
tree; the leaves, flowers, and fruit are all 
very pretty: the tree grows to a good ſize, 

but the wood is of no great value. The 

leaves and flowers make a very beautiful 
appearance in ſummer, and in the antumn, 
when the fruit is ripe, they are of a fine 
red colour. If three or four are planted in 
little clumps in different parts of the plan- 
tation they would be very ornamental ; 
it is not a tree to plant for profit. It 
will grow in very poor land, and thrive 
in moſt ſoils, even amongſt rocks and in 


ſtiff clay. 


LaBuRNUM (the Scotch) is one of the 
moſt beautiful trees of the foreſt kind; its 
bark is remarkably green, with a fine 

ſhining leaf, and when in flower 1s all over 
a bright yellow. It grows to a great tree 
if planted in good, light, rich earth; it wilt 
thrive in all light ſoils that are moderately 
8 


Ir 
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Ir is a very valuable wood, and will 


yield great profit to make large plantations 


of, if near a great town or convenient for 


water-carriage, as it is too beautiful a 
wood to uſe for any work but the cabinet- 


buſineſs. 


Fon clumps in pleaſure grounds, Labur- 
nums and Birches would be very beautiful, 


as the bark of the one is white, and the 


other a dark green: they are both much of 
the ſame growth as to height, and both: their 
leaves are very fine. 


THE Spaniſh Cheſnut will thrive in all 
good ſoils that are not wet ; 
in ſandy loam, and in very poor dry ground; 
but then it muſt be planted young, that is, 
from the ſeed-beds, as directed for planting 
poor land : 
pagated from the nut. 
ſhade, grows to a very large tree, and is a 
good durable wood: 


to make large plantations. 
IT may be objeQed that ſowing the nuts 


Or tree-ſeeds on poor land is contrary to 
the directions given for planting poor land, 


and the reaſons that are given for its holes 


done in that 1 manner are, that all Gods 


foun 


it will grow 


it may alſo in ſuch ſoil be pro- 
It makes a fine 


it is uſeful for 1 1 
kinds of country buſineſs, and is valuable 
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frwn go down with a tap-root, which they 
certainly do if the ground is good, or if even 
it is a hard clay; but in gravel or ſtony 
ground the tap-root cannot get far before 
it meets with ſome obſtruction and is 
turned afide, after which it ſpreads and 
runs amongſt the ſtones and along the top 


of the gravel, as may be ſeen in natural 
woods. 


Tar Es that have been ſelf-ſown 1 in ſlony 
ground, their roots run many of them on 
the top of the ground; or if they are cover- 
ed when young, when they grow large 
they riſe above the ſurface, ſo that moſt of 
the roots are ſeen above ground, and they 
run the ſame as if they had been planted 
and laid horizontally ; ſo that planting and 
fowing in bare ground is no ways contra- 


Aictory. 


Tur Walnut: its proper ſoil to plant in 
is a fine, rich, light, black earth, of two feet 
decp (if it can be had) with a erayd or ſtony 
bottom : in ſuch ſoil the trees will grow to 
be very large, and bear great quantities of 
fruit, and very good. It will thrive on a 
ſtrong loam, if there be a good depth of it, 
but it will not bear much fruit, and what 
there 1s will not be good. It will grow ve- 
ry well in a ſandy loam, and bear great 
crops ' 
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crops of fruit, which will be ſmall but very 
good. 


Ir will grow and thrive very well as a 


timber-tree on all deep ſoils, although in- 


clining to clay, but will bear very little 


fruit, and thoſe will not be very good. It 
is a wood of great value, and in proper 


foils no tree yields more profit. It is a 


too beautiful wood to uſe in any buſineſs” 


but furniture and ornamental works, ſo 


that if they are not near a market it leſſens 
their value, which ſhould always be con- 


ſidered where timber trees are planted for 
| profit, 


CHERRY (the common Black or Wil#) 
is an exceeding good foreſt as well as fruit. 


tree, and in places where diſtilleries are 


near, their fruit yields great profit. It 

grows to a great ſize in all kinds of good 
foils, and will bear fine fruit equal in fla- 
vour to the fineſt cherries. It will thrive 
in very indifferent ground, provided it has 
a dry bottom (for wet is a great enemy 
to it) but the fruit will be ſmall. In ſuch 
ſoils it ſhould be planted | from the ſeed-bed 
as directed for poor ſoils, 


Ir will grow in all ſoft moild ſands, and 


in ftrong loam it will grow to a great tree, 


but 
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but the fruit will be hal dry, and bitter. 
It is a tree that will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil but where there is ſtanding water. 
It is very beautiful when in bloſſom; 
ſome clumps of them properly placed in 
large plantations would add great dignity 
to the whole; and as the wood is very 
valuable, they deſer ve to be encouraged i in 
all plantations. 

: PrarAxus 6r Plane- tree (occidental 
and oriental) are two ſpecies differing only 
in, the, ſhape of their leaves; and as botanick 
diſtinQions are no part of the plan of this 
work, but plain and eaſy directions how 
to manage and. bring to perfection all the 
kinds of trees mentioned, I ſhall claſs them 
together, as their wood and culture are 
much the ſame. They are very. beautiful, 
have fine leaves, and grow to a great mag- 
nitude. There have not as yet been any 
large plantations made of them, but there 


are many fine frees e in ſeveral 888 
of * a 2 
"ths HE wood f is ND the ſame as that of 
the Sycamore, and they will | thrive in 
much the ſame kinds of ground; but to 
have them grow to perfection they ſhould 
have a good, rich, deep loam, not too ſtiff; 
in ſuch foil they will grow to an enormous 
ſize, 
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fize, and when ſuch a ſoil happens in 2 


plantation, ſome clumps of them would add 


. to its beauty. 


: Tur a 18 ch of the nature 
of the Beech, and will thrive in all the 
ſame ſorts of ſoils. I can aſſign no other 
reaſon for its being generally neglected in 
plantations than that the Beech is a much 

handſomer tree, and grows much ſtraighter 
in the ſame kinds of ground and ſituations. 


The Hornbeam, if planted thick, will grow 


very ſtraight and tall, and make a fine tree: 


There is no wood fitter to cut down for 


under-wood ; it grows very quick and very 


thick. 


- 


Tus Crab 3 is a tree that grows to no 


great ſize, and large plantations of them 


would not be prudent. They are a fine, 

hard, durable wood, and are uſeful, eſpeci- 
ally for many things belonging to Mills. It 
has the fineft bloſſom of all the flowering 
kinds, and a few of them properly diſ- 
poſed in a large plantation would be very 
beautiful. . 


TRE thrive beſt in a good rich loam, 
and there will grow to a pretty good ſize; 
they will alſo grow in very indifferent 
{oils that are dry. If they are planted 
12 thick 
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thick they will grow tall and have fine | 
ſtraight ſtems; but their greateſt beauty is 


their fine ſpreading heads, ſo if they are 
_ planted for beauty Ry ſhould have room 
to ſpread, 


| THE Larch tree is a very beautiful plant, 
and makes ample amends for its not being 
an evergreen, by its fine appearance in the 


- ſpring. Moſt plantations of them that 


have been planted are in low grounds, good 


land and warm fituations, which 1s very 


wrong; for in ſuch places they grow too 
faſt, like a plant that is drawn under glaſs, 


for want of air. Such places are not their 


Proper fituations: as they were of foreign 
growth, it was imagined they were tender, 
which they are not. 


Tux are very hardy, will reſiſt the 
greateft cold, and will thrive exceeding well 


in high fituations, and in very poor land, 


and there will grow to fine large trees and 
good wood, which they never will in rich 


foils; for they grow fo faſt that they cannot 


ſupport themſelves, and ſo are always crook- 
ed. If deſigned for wood, they ſhould be 
planted in clumps pretty thick, for they 
ſpread prodigiouſiy when they have 
room or are detached, or planted promiſcu- 
ouſly amongit other trees, which they over- 

| | grow 
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grow in a little time; this has been the 
common praQtice 1 in planting them. 


TazRs is no tree they can be mixed 
with to ſucceed but the Mountain Pine ; 


they are the moſt agreeable companions, 


for they are inhabitants of cold high moun- 
tains, and in ſuch fituations will grow very 


equally. 


Tas Latch will thrive in any ſoil of 
ſituation ; it will thrive very well in a 
ſtrong day, and J have ſeen them growing 


very freely where one third of their roots 
were in the water. This was in an iſland, 


the ſurface of which was not a foot above 
the level of the water, and of conſequence. 


moſt of the roots were in wet ground; ſo 
that they may be ſaid to grow in any place 
where there is mould for them to ſtrike 


root. If they are planted in clay they 


| ſhould be planted in the ſame manner as 
trees on poor gravel. 'They ſhould never 


be removed when they are large, for they 


thrive badly for ſome years if they grow, 


which is very hazardous, although they 


are taken up with large balls. 


Ina vr been told that the wood is very 
good (but there are no trees come to pro- 
per age in England to judge of its good- 


neſs) 
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neſs) and that it hardens in water ; for if 
it is always wet, it will laſt for hundreds 
of years; which, if true, it would be worth 
propagating, if oy: for the uſe of water- 
works. ; 


Tux Common Spruce, the Norway 
Spruce, the White and Black Spruce, are 
all different ſpecies of the ſame tree, and 
the ſame management and culture will 
anſwer to bring them to perfection. They 
are all fine trees and grow. to be very large, 
and when our plantations of them come 
to maturity, we ſhall have as good wood as 
any that is brought from Norway, or any 
other part of the globe; and as there are 
great quantities of ground fit for their 
growth that is of little value, they ſhould 
be cultivated with great. care and induſtry, 
They will thrive in poor gravel and ſtony | 
mountains; on ſuch ground they ſhould 
be planted from the ſeed- bed, two years 
old. 


Is marſhy, mooriſh ground they will 
come to great perfection, as in ſuch places 
the ground is wet and the ſoil deep. It 
would be beſt to plant them when a foot 
or two high ; that 1s, plants that have been 
removed from the ſeed- bed into the nurſery, 
and have ſtood two years. They will even 
grow 
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grow in wet moſſes, but there the trees 


| ſhould be four or five feet high, and the 
| beſt for that purpoſe are trees that have 
been ſome time planted; and ene on 


hard bare * | ain | 


Tor may be planted: at firſt at fix feet 
diſtance, and ſhould not be moved until 


they meet, and then every other tree ſhould 


be taken up and planted in other places; 
thoſe taken up in the hard dry ground will 
be very fit to plant in the wet moſſy 
grounds, and the proper ſeaſon for planting 
them is the laſt week in 1 or che 3 


week i in April... 


* 


Tus trees taken FER the nad hy 


ground, their roots will be ſhort, tufty, 


and ſmall, none of which ſhould be cut, 


but planted again as ſoon as poſſible, and 


it would be right to plant them a foot 


higher than the level of the ground, if it is 
very wet; they will ſtrike root and grow 
Immediately, and will have good hold be- 


fore winter, and then the wet will not 


hurt them. As the trees are large that are. 


planted in the marſhy and moſly ground, 


they may be planted at twelve feet diſtance. 


at firſt, ſo they will require no further 
trouble. 
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SiLveR Fir is a beautiful tree and grows 


to a great magnitude, but muſt have better 


ground than the Spruce. If it is planted in 
+ light black ſoil, after the third year from 
the ſeed, it will grow very faſt; it will 


thrive in light loam, and will grow in ſandy 
loam, but not to a great ſize: it makes a 


handſome detached tree, and will ſpread 


its branches a great way, and will be very 


ornamental. If a plantation for timber, 
twelve feet will be ſufficient, and they 
thould be planted in 1 rye Og 


1 Have ſeen Silver Firs of fixty years 


. old, that were almoſt a hundred feet high, 


and thick in proportion. The ſoil was 
light and fine, not much more than ei ighteen 
inches deep, and not very rich. 

1 r þ 

Tas Pinaſter is much different in its 

ppearance, at a diſtance, from the Scotch 


Fir, and while young they ſeem to be 
much the ſame; but as there is no planta- 


tion of them old enough to try the good- 


neſs of the wood, it cannot be determined 
if it is any better than the wood of the 


Scotch Fir; it is equally hardy, and will 


thrive in the ſame ſoils and ſituations, and 


may be planted round the ſkirts of planta- 
tions to ſhelter other trees. 


THE 
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Tk Swamp Pine has only this advan- 


tage over the others, that it is ſuppoſed to 
grow in wetter places than them. As to 
its wood and beauty, it is, to view, not 
much different from the Pinaſter, is as har- 
dy a tree, and will thrive on hard dry 
ground as well as in bogs. The Scotch 
Fir will grow in "oy wet ground. 


Tux Mountain Pine (commonly called 


the Scotch Fir) is what we are beſt ac- 


quainted with, and is known to thrive in 


poor gravel, rocky mountains, and in all 
kinds of foils and ſituations ; but in low 


fituations and good land the wook i is not ſo 
good as when the ſoil is but indifferent 


and the ſituation high, which makes it 


valuable. 


IXN EW two plantations of Scotch Firs 


that were planted at the ſame time; ſixty 


years after they Were planted they Were 


cut. The one was on a riſing ground, 
which was ſhallow and very poor; the 
other was on a low ground, which was 


ſtrong, and all the winter covered with wa- 


ter : that on the low ground the trees were 
in general four inches more in diameter 


than thoſe on the riſing poor land, but the 
wood was not ſo good, as it was white 
and ſpongy; the other was firm and of a 


good 
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good red colour, and of much greater va- | 


lue. 


THE Weymouth Pine is the beautifulleſt 
of all the Pine kinds, but is tenderer than 


any of them; by the growing of the wood 
it ſeems to * finer than any of the others, 
but as yet there have none been cut of a 


ſufficient age in England, to know its good- 


neſs; neither have there been many large 
plantations planted of them, for what has 


been planted are moſtly for pleaſure, and 


moſt of them in good ground and warm 


ſituations, where they have throve very 


well: they will alſo grow in indifferent 


ſoil, but ſhould be ſheltered from the north 
and weſt winds. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VII. 


On American Foreft-Trees. 


M OS T of the common kinds of foreſt- 


trees 1n England have been treated of, and 


the manner of propagating and bringing 


them to perfection; but there are num- 


bers of American tree- ſeeds brought over 
cvery year and ſown in England, many of 


WI are fine 19 and promiſing. 


In the year 17572 I had 4 collection of 
tree-ſeeds from America, amongſt which 


were many ſorts of Oaks, which were ſown 


in very indifferent ſoil, but a warm ſituati- 


on; moſt of them grew very well, and made 
ſhoots much {ſuperior to what I expected 


in ſuch ground. 


THE woods in America are, in general, 


on very rich, fine, deep ground ; ; and by a 


gentleman who was very curious in plant- 
ing and obſerving the progreſs of the 
growth of the wood, and who had reſided 
many years in America, I was aflured , 
that trees of all kinds, in that country, grew 
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land in three. He alſo affirmed, that 

if a wood was ſtubbed, and brought into 
corn, and kept ſo for ſome time, and then 
laid into graſs, in a few years It would be 
all a wood again. 


Fr „e well knows: that it le ust fo. in. 
England ; for if a wood is deftroyed and 
taken into corn, and kept for that uſe for 
ſome years, when laid into graſs, if it con- 
tinues ever ſo long in graſs, there grow 
no timber-trees ; thortis, brooms, and furze 


will grow, and cover a field in a few years, 
if not prevented, where ſuch ſhrubs are 
near, and even ſometimes where there is 
no ſuch thing but that is caſily ac- 


counted for, as the wind and birds may and 
do carry the ſeeds; but timber-trees never 
grow there, unleſs a wood is near that has 
trees bearing ſeeds, which may ſcatter 
their ſeeds there as well as in any other 
field. 


I aM far from being againſt the introdu- 
cing and propagating foreign trees, as ma- 
ny of them are great beauties ; but I would 
not have planters be too fine, and 
plant large plantations of foreign trees on 
the recommendation of foreigners, for all or 
moſt nations are partial to their own coun- 
try, and recommend the produce as far ſu- 

perior 
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perior to what they ſee in other places, 
without conſidering what it is that makes 
the difference. 


Ir muſt be many years batte the good- 
neſs of the wood can be determined by 
young trees raiſed from the ſeed and plant- 
ed in England. The beſt method would 


be to procure ſome wood that has come to 


maturity in the country the ſeed comes 


from, and of the ſame kind, and it would 
be neceſſary to know what kind of ſoil and 
ſituation the wood grew in, for the foil 


alters the wood very much. 


Ir the wood is good and fit for any par- 


ticular uſe, then it would be worth the 
while to plant the foreign and ſome Eng- 
liſh trees of or as near the ſame ſort as 


poſſible, in the ſame ſoil and ſituation, in 


clumps, the trees planted alternately; this 
would be a fair trial as to growth : then 
it would be right to conſider whether this 


foreign wood is better than the Engliſh | 


that grows on the ſame foil; if it is, and 


grows faſter, it 1s a great acquiſition, and 


fit to plant for an 


PIPES} years ſince I raiſed from ſhed the 


American and common Spruce Fir; the 
American grew taller the three years they 
1 were 
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were in the nurſery, but not ſo ſtrong as 
the common: they were then planted into 
little clumps in a rich light loam. The 
firſt year neither of them made much pro- 
greſs, although they were taken up with 
good balls of earth, and were not a quarter 
of an hour out of the Runes 


Tux ſecond year the Amerlern made a 
ſhoot of two feet long; the common a ſhoot 
of fifteen inches, but near twice as thick. 
The third year the American ſhoot was 
much the ſame; the common twenty-two 
inches and very ſtrong. The fourth year 
the American kept ſtill to two feet; the 


common gained an inch. They both grew 


much the ſame for many years; the Ame- 
rican was the talleſt, but the common was 
much the en Prone. 

THERE were the digs year; and near 
the ſame time, ſome planted on a dry, 
poor, ſandy ſoil. They both made very 
poor ſhoots for ſeveral years, but the com- 

mon was the beſt, and of a much darker 
green. 


I Have taken notice of this difference, 
becauſe moſt that have wrote on planting, 
of late years, greatly recommend the Ame- 
rican kind of trees, as being of a much 

| quicker 
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quicker growth than the ſame kinds that 
are Engliſh; that is, that an American 
Oak, Aſh, Beech, &c. will grow much 
faſter than an Engliſh Oak, Aſh, or 
Beech. 


I HAVE at this time Oaks of different 
kinds, Aſh, Beech; and Birch, from Ame 
rican ſeeds, and the ſame ſorts that are 
Engliſh, growing in the ſame nurſery ; 
there are ſome of both ſorts that make 
long ſhoots and ſtrong; and in many of 
them there is no material difference. I 
believe it is more from the richneſs of the 


foil than from the trees, that cauſes the 


great difference in the growth of wood i in 
England and America. 


TarRE are many kinds of Aer 
Oaks that ha ve been raiſed from ſeed ſome 
years ſince in England, and are planted 
out, and are fine thriving trees, and grow 
much faſter than the generality of the 
Engliſh ; but as they were new trees, and 
greatly recommended for their beauty and 
quick growth, they were ſown in the beſt. 
foils, and planted with all care in the warm 
eſt ſituations. 


Bur if they had been planted in ground 
of leſs value, Pine they would not have 
grown 
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grown faſter than the common Engliſh 
Oak, and if they did, it would be very 
material to know if the wood was equally 
good, for the quantity will not make up 


for the quality, if it is of an inferior 
nature. 


Every one > knows that all the Kid of 
foreſt-trees we have in England, that are 
of quick growth, their wood is of very lit- 
tle value, as poplars. and willows of all 
kinds; but there may be ſeminal varieties 
in feedings of all kinds of trees, as the 
quality of the wood may be equally good 
and yet grow much faſter; for in large 
plantations of all kinds of trees, there will 
be many that will ſhoot as much in one 
year as the generality of the plantation do 
in two or three, where there is not the 
leaſt viſible difference in the ſoil. 


WHETHER this is owing to a ſeminal! 
variety, or to ſome ſuperior quality in the 
ground where ſuch plants are planted, 
I do not pretend to determine; but if upon 

the niceſt obſervation, there cannot be diſ- 
covered the leaſt variation from the others 
that grow ſo ſlowly, I think it would be 
ſurprizing if it proceeded from a change in 
the ſced, but rather from ſome hidden qua- 

lity in the ſoll. 
3 THoss® 
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TRHOSE that are curious in trees, when 


they obſerve a ſeedling tree that is re- 
markably different, and has ſome good 
qualities which they would wiſh to preſerve, 
the beſt method is to convert it into a ſtool, 


and raiſe plants from layers (for all foreſt- 


trees will grow from layers) which is a more 


certain method than grafting ; for all trees 


partake ſomething of the ſtock they a 
grafted on, as can be eaſily proved from the 
dwarfiſhneſs of the apples grafted on para- 


diſe ſtocks, and Pears on W with ma- 
ny others. 


faces that are accurate in botany can 
diſtinguiſh many ſpecies from ſeedlings, 
ſown at the ſame time, of any kinds of 
trees or plants; and it is owing to their 
ingenuity and diſcoveries that make us 


poſſeſſed of ſo great a variety of beautiful 
plants of all kinds. e 


Tur only difficulty in ſcedling-trees is 
to know which is the beſt wood; as in all 
kinds of ſeeds ſome improve, ſome dege- 


nerate, and many keep to their kind, But 


when there are many viſible differences in 
plants from the kind that was ſown, there 
is no doubt but the very nature is altered; 
and although they may ſeem to be im- 


proved by being more vigorous than the 
others, 
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others, perhaps the wood may be much 


: inferior. 


In flowers and other inferior plants, 
their goodneſs is ſoon diſcovered, and in 
general (eſpecially i in flowers) the ſtrongeſt 
and freeſt growing are the worſt; but in 
trees it will be a long time before it can be 
known, not before the trees are fit for cut- 
ting; for there are many kinds of wood 
which is good for nothing until it comes to 
its proper age, which is then very good; 
and many kinds that are pretty good when 
young; but. when old are good for little. . 


For which, reaſons it will not hs pru- 
dent to plant large plantations for profit 

with trees, let them be ever ſo well re- 

commended, until the goodneſs of the wood 
is well known. 


IAA vx been informed by ſeveral gentle- 
men that have been many years in Ame- 


rica, that in the large and fine growing 


woods there the ſoil in general is a fine 
light loam of a great depth, ſuch as is in 
our valleys by river ſides, and are perfectly 


dry. 


Ir a large plantation \ was made on ſuch” 


ground in England (for if there are only 
a few 
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a few trees planted they will never make 


fine timber) and if the water does not lie 


on it in the winter, which is often the caſe, 
they would grow very faſt and be fine trees, 
Some years fince I made a plantation on 
ſuch a ſoil, which was not liable to be wet 
in winter. 


THE plantation was moſtly the Engliſh 


oak; they in general made ſhoots two feet 
Jong the ſecond year after planting ; the 


ſhoots were proportionably ſtrong. They 


continued to grow very quick, ſo that in a 
few years they were ſuch large and fine 


trees, that none who ſaw them would be- 


lie ve but they were much older. 


THERE are now growing at Lord 
Downe's at Cowick, in Yorkſhire, what are 
there called the large American oaks ; they 
are growing in ſmall clumps; they are 
about thirty years old; the moſt of them 


are fifty feet high and padde, two feet di- 


ameter at bottom, fine ſtraight ſtems, clear 


bark, and grow freely. 


ITE ſeeds were ſown where they are 
now growing; they were kept clean and 
dreſſed carefully for ſome years. There are 
no Engliſh oaks growing near them; if there 
had, Tam of opinion they would have been 
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as large as the Americans, for there are 
ſome Engliſh elms growing near them 
which are much larger ; which makes me 
believe it 1s more the ſoil than the kinds 
that makes the quick growth of trees. His 
Lordſhip's park is a rich, light, deep _ 


and a warm ſituation. 
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CHAP: VIII. 
On the Management of grown Mood. 


ALTHOUGH the intention of this 


publication is only for planting of poor 
lands, and converting them into profitable 
foreſts, as ſuch ground 1s of very little uſe 
and of no value, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
trees on ſuch ground will ever grow to the 
perfection and ſize of trees on rich ſoils; ſo 
that every gentleman of landed property 


ſhould allot a few acres of good land for 
planting for the good of poſterity, and the 
advantage of his country. 


IT will not turn to the planter's imme- 
diate profit ; but there are few of that par- 
ſimonious diſpoſition who will do nothing 
for futurity, who are really gentlemen ; 
and all thoſe that are lovers of trees, as 
moſt gentlemen are, their pleaſure in ſeeing 
them grow will be very great, and give 
them more joy than any other amuſement. 
Theſe are trees of my own planting are words 
I have often heard repeated with great con- 
tent and gladneſs. 


ALTHOUGH 
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_ ALTnovenT have treated a good deal 
already on the thinning of plantations on 
good land, I muſt again repeat a caution. 
e methods of planting good land are 
Kilfally and plainly taught by many able 
authors, fo as to want no inſtructions but 
ſome cautions. 


Praxr thick and prune carefully ac- 
cording to the directions given for prun- 
ing, and juſt when the ſide-branches be- 

gin to meet remove every other tree, for 

if they ſtand until they are become a 

thicket, it makes them tender for want of 
free air, and when expoſed are in danger 

of being loſt. The removed trees ſhould 
be planted in large clumps, or in a new 
plantation ; for trees from ſuch places 


ſhould never be planted as detached trees, 
1 in ſingle rows. 


Tux trees that are taken up muſt not by 
any means be diveſted of all their ſide- 
branches, as is often practiſed ; for if they 
have been well managed, they will be ſtiff 
and ſtrong, and very able to ſupport 
themſelves with the ſide-branches on; 
they keep the trees warm, and encourage 
their growth greatly; whereas when ta- 
ken clean off, the top or leading ſhoot 
grows very long even the firſt year after 
planting, 
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planting, and always fo weak, that it is = 

not ſtrong enough to ſupport itſelf, fo FH 
grows crooked; but where many or all of ; 
the fidocdracthies are left on, it grows not 
fo much in length, but quite ſtrong and 
vpright. 
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Ir is owing to the ſtripping of young 
ones that there are ſo many crooked trees 
in plantations that are planted from nurſe- 

ries with trees eight or ten feet high. 
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I nave planted trees twenty feet high 
with ſo many of the fide-branches on, that 
| by the middle of ſummer it would have 

been very difficult to know at a little diſ- 
tance, but that the trees had been growing 

in that place ſeveral years. 


Ir trees that are very tall and have ſtiff 
boles are to be removed, if they are ſtrip- 
ped (which 1s very often the caſe) of all 
their ſide-branches, they grow to a great 

| buſh at top, and are in danger of being 
broke ; but if there had been many large 
branches left pretty thick on the bole, the 
tree would bear the wind much better, as it 
would then have all bent equally, been in 


no danger of Eng broke, and made a finer 
tree. 


Tus 
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Tur difficulty of planting trees that have 
been a long time in a thicket, is, that they 
have very few ſide- branches, and thoſe that 


they have are very long. They ſhould be 


| ſhortened to two feet long, and the top, 


which is generally very buſhy, ſhould be 


_ thinned by cutting out ſome of the largeſt 
cloſe to the bole, and ſhortening the others 
gradually, ſo as to draw the tree to a lead- 


ing ſhoot. 


Bur it is bad planting them; for as they 
have been ſo long deprived of free air, and 
been very warm, they are in great danger 
of being loſt, ſo that it is only in caſe of 


nceceſſity they ever ſhould be planted; and 


when they are, the only place is in a wood, 
where there is a large vacancy by a trees 
being dead, or cut out for ſome particular 
uſe. There they may ſucceed, but hardly 
any where elſe, | 


| Ix ſuch places they are of great ſervice, 

and it is difficult to find trees that are tall 
enough but from ſuch thickets, and there 
they are in no danger of being ſhaken by 
the wind, as my” are protected by the trees 
all around. 


Ir the vacancy is large, that is, forty or 
fifty feet diameter, which 1s often the caſe 
where 


where a large tree has been cut out, it 


would be right to plant four or five in the 
middle pretty cloſe ; for it would be to no 
purpoſe to plant within twenty feet of the 
| fide, unleſs the tree that is planted is taller 


than the trees that are growing round the 


Vacancy. 


IT is a common n practice: in natural woods 
to cut out trees for particular uſes: this 
is very wrong; for it would be of more 
advantage to the owner to purchaſe what 


wood is wanted, even at a very dear rate, 
than mangle his wood; for if the wood 


was not well managed when young, it is 
probable the cutting out of a large tree 


may make a gap of twenty or thirty 
feet. - 


No young tree can be got up even in 
that great ſpace, for the trees that are 
round will ſpread their fide-branches, 


. 


which were kept up by the tree that was 
cut, and in a few years will meet; ſo that 
if even a tree from ſome other place was 


to be planted in the opening, unleſs it was 


higher than the trees round it, it would 
ſoon be over-hung and deſtroyed; fo that 
there 1s not the leaſt probability of any 
ſhoots that come from the ſtool of the tree 
that was cut off ever getting up ſo as to 
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come to perfection, even although all the 
ſide- branches of the ſtanding trees were 
cut, which would be a great detriment to 
them, more than the value of the planted 


tree, even if it ſnould thrive very well. It 
is owing to this bad practice of cutting out 
trees, that there are ſo many crooked trees 
in natural woods. 


Trex is another great objection againf} 


the cutting of trees in grown woods. 


There are generally cattle allowed to 
feed in them, and if the owner cauſes 


| fences to be made round where the tree 
was cut, to ſave the young ſhoots (which 
I have ſeen) they are little regarded after 


the firſt making; and indeed if they were 


it would be to little purpoſe, for if the 


young ſhoots were ever ſo well preſerved, 


before they could come to any height the 


place is quite cloſed at top, and they grow 
crooked, ehen buſhes. 


Ir the wood is come to its full growth, 
and is to ſtand ſome years, it is a great 


loſs; for when the whole of the wood is 
felled, the ſhoots from the tree that was 


cut before will be ſo bent by the over- 
hanging of the trees, that they will be ſo 
crooked as to ſpoil many of the young 


trecs round them, if they are not cut down, 


and 
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and if they are, it is waſting the ſtool to no 
purpoſe. 


Ir the wood is fit to cut, and is left be- 


cauſe it is beautiful, and the owner has no 


mind to part with it, the vacancy muſt 


either remain empty or be filled with a 
crooked buſh, which are ſufficient reaſons 


to put an end to that bad practice. 


Ir a little wood is wanted, let ſome 


corner that is moſt out of fight be cut 


down and afterwards planted, or the ſtools 


managed as before directed, and then there 
will be woods both beautiful and profita- 
ble. No' gentlemen ſhould allow their 


woods to be cut and mangled, as moſt of 
them are in the north. 


I is a cuſtom when oak woods are cut 


to leave many ſmall trees, which is a bad 


practice; for if the wood was thick and 
good, as it ought to be (and would have 


been, if well managed when young) theſe 
ſmall trees will have long ſlender boles, and 


are very liable to be broke by the wind; if 


they ſhould eſcape being broke, they are of- 
ten ſo twiſted and ſhaken, that they never 
make good wood. If they ſhould meet with 


none of theſe misfortunes, they will grow to 


great 
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great buſhy heads, and over-hang _ of 


= young trees. 


Wurd a wood is cut, if there are any 


ſtiff young trees, and four or five of them 
can be left in a clump, it will anſwer very 
well, and they will grow fine tall trees; 


but if they are left detached they will 


grow no taller. If they meet with no miſ- 
fortunes (for they are liable. to many) ſo 
that they grow fine trees, they will take 


up a great deal of room, for nothing will 
grow ſtraight that their branches over 


hang. 


Errizu in natural or planted woods 


the trees may ſtand ſo thick as eight feet 
diſtance, if the natural wood is managed 


with care after cutting, and the planted 
wood carefully pruned for a few years after 


planting. 


Tross that are fond of pleaſure or pro- 


fit can have no proſpect ſo agreeable as a 5 


well-dreſſed wood, where the trees are tall 
and ſtraight, and not a foot of ground 


loſt, the trees growing in a regular plea- 
ſant form, which is agreeable even in win- 


ter, to walk in, and in the ſummer is a 
pleaſant ſhade; at a diſtance it is a beautiful 
carpet in the air, far ſurpaſſing the 

| moſt 
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moſt daborate works of what are called 


pleaſure-grounds. All this may be accom- 


pliſhed by following the directions before 
given. 


I MAKE no doubt but it will be very 


agreeable to all or moſt gentlemen to 


blend pleaſure and profit, provided it can 


be done without erpence, and at a very 
little loſs. 


THERE are ſome trees that are of little 
value, but very beautiful: if ſome ſmall 


clumps of them were interſperſed in a 
plantation with taſte, they would be very 
ornamental, and the little room that ſhould 
be allowed them would not be a great 


loſs, as they would be of ſome value 


when cut, and a great beauty when grow- 
Ing. = 


Tuts may be done in all plantations, 
even in the pooreſt barren ground; fer the 


moſt beautiful of the flowering-trees will 
thrive in the very pooreſt dry ground and 


coldeſt ſituation. 


Ir the plantation is on a poor heath. or 
1285 hill where there is little ſoil, there 


be planted clumps of 1 e and 


— for althou gh they are not flov- 
ering trees, 
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ering- trees, they are beautiful ever-greens, 
and will grow to a great ſize in poor dry 
grounds. 'The monntain aſh and crab- 
tree will alfo grow in ſuch places: if theſe 
four are properly planted, they will be ſuffi- 
cient to add great beauty to a plantation 

chat i is ſeen at a diſtance. 


Tux hollies mould be planted at four 
feet diſtance to prevent their buſhing, and 
to make them grow tall; there may be ten 
of them i in a clump. 


Tax trees fond them ſhould be at ten 
feet diſtance at leaft, as they are ſlow grow- 
ers for ſeyeral years; then at ſome hun- 
dred yards, according to the largeneſs of 
the plantation, three or four crab- trees, 
which ſhould be planted at ten or twelve 
feet diſtance, that they may ſpread and 
have large heads. 'The trees round them 
ſhould not be too cloſe to them, at leaſt 
ten feet diſtance, as it would draw them 
up and ſpoil their beauty; then ſome tree- 
box, which ſhould be planted thick to 
make them grow ſtraight and tall. None 
of the clumbs ſhould be planted in row 8, 
but as Irregular as pothble, 


To beautify plantations on good land 
the ſame trees ſhould be recommended, 
with 
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with the addition of wrkchethet com- 


mon black cherry, ſilver and ſpruce fir, 


(if no part of the plantation 1s planted with 
them). Plantations thus planted will 
make fine pictures at a diſtance, and give 


joy to the beholder, and pleaſure to the 


owner: they will have a chearful, agreeable 
look. 


alis clumps ſhould not be too nume- 
rous, ſo as to look like patches, but be 
planted at a great diſtance, and placed ſo 


as to add beauty to the whole foliage, for 


nothing is ſo diſagreeable, nor hurts ele- 
gance ſo much, as plantations planted in 


little patches. Large clumps of a ſort are 
noble and have a pleaſant look: the light 


green of the box will add beauty to the 
gloomy fir; and the ſhining dark green of 
the holly will make the fine green of the 
larch ſtill more cheerful. 


Ir woods, hedges, and fields were ma» 


naged as they ought to be, the whole 


country would be a delightful garden. 


The expence would be trifling conſidering 


the advantage, for they would grow much 
better; and as all gentlemen that are fond 


of real rural ſcenes (and I believe moſt are) 


ſhould have the grounds in their own oc- 
es in ſuch order, that every wood 


+ ſhould 
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ſhould be a grove (inſtead of a heap of 
fubbiſh over-grown with thorns and bri- 


ars); every graſs field a lawn, only detach- 
ed by a clean fallow, or a good crop 
of grain, to diverſify the ſcene. And there 
might be ſome art made uſe of, by decora- 


tions of evergreen, and detached trees and 


ſhrubs at proper places, to add beauty to 
the whole. 


Evan in plantations that are converted 
into under-wood, where all ought to be a 


thicket, there might be ſome ſmall orna- 


ments made round the outſides, ſuch as 
ſmall clumps of hollies, laurels, and flow- 
ering- ſnrubs; which may be fo placed as to 
be ſeen by ſurprize, and not as if they had 


been 1 planted. 
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Hzpogs are the moſt uſeful as well as 
ornamental things belonging to a coun- 
try ; but the method of managing them, 
in moſt countries in England, is very erro- 
neous. There is an old common tract of 
ſcouring and laying them when they are 
95 ſo bad as to be of little uſe. 


THe method of planting them is nh 
the ſame, without conſidering the nature 
of the ground whether it is wet or dry, 

a ſtrong clay, ſand, or poor gravel. To 
have good hedges it would be right to l 
plant them in very different ways. 5 i 


THERE will be many objections made 
by the countrymen in general, as it would 
put them out of their old way; but let 
any gentleman or farmer only try, and 
they will find it turn to their advan- 
tage. 


BrrokE I begin to give directions for 
the planting the hedges, it will be neceſſa- 
Yy 
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2 ry to give ſome inftruQtions concerning the 
raiſing the plants. 


Tux berries are in general too ſoon ga- 
thered; they ſhould not be pulled before 
the leaves are all off the trees. When they 
are gathered, they ſhould be thrown into 
a heap, and lie for fix weeks; then they 
ſhould be buried in a pit that is quite dry, 


and ſhould have an inch of fifted coal- 


aſhes in the bottom, and then a layer of 
berries, and then of aſhes, until all is 


finiſhed. 


Tus «s ſhould be raiſed a foot above 
the level of the ground, and a ſmall trench 
made all round to prevent the wet getting 

into the pit. Coal-aſhes are better than 
ſand or mould to mix with the berries, as 
they prevent all mouldineſs, and hinder 
mice from deſtroying them, which often 
happens. 


Tur berries which are gathered when 
the leaves are on the trees, will grow, but 
as they are not then full ripe, many of 
them will mould and rot; and thoſe that 
grow, will not make vigorous plants, which 
1s their greateſ! qualification. 


HERE 
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Hers they muſt lie two winters and 


one ſummer, until the time of ſowing 
(the beginning of March), then they may 
be ſifted from the aſhes, or ſown all toge- 
ther, which is much the beſt we. 


Tur ground fit for Caring hem ſhould 
be light and rich; and as there are many 


that do not come up before the ſecond 
year, all that come up the firſt year ſhould , 


be drawn in the winter ; moſt of them will 
be fit to plant out for hedges. 


Tas reaſon for drawing out thoſe that 
come up the firſt year is, to let thoſe, that 
come up the next have free air and room 


to grow. The ſeed-beds ſhould not be 


deſtroyed for three or four years, for if the 
large ones are drawn, thoſe that come up 
laſt may ſtand in the beds until they are fit 
for uſe. 


Ev ERY time there iT any drawn out of 
the ſeed-bed, it will be neceſſary to dig 


the alleys, and lay a little earth all over 
the beds, becauſe in the drawing there 


will be many of the ſeeds raiſed out of the 
ground, 


may be made to come up the firſt year ; 
L 2 that 


Ir quicks are wanted in a hurry, they 
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that is, many of _ which will be fit for 
uſe next winter. 


As ſoon as the deſigned quantity of haws 
are gathered, mix them well with twice 
as much freſh grains from the brewhouſe, 
(old grains will not anſwer) and lay them 
up in a round heap, covering them all 
found with half an inch of grains. 


TauzRE they may remain for ten or 
twelve days, by which time they will be in 
a gentle heat; they muſt then be turned 
and laid up as before, and lie as long, 
by which time moſt of the pulp will be 
rotted off; then they ſhould have another 
turning, and a good deal of ſand mixed 
with them, and rubbed between the hands, 
and laid up cloſe, and covered two 
inches thick with ſand to keep them from 

froſt. They muſt be under cover; an open 


ſhed will do. Theſe muſt be ſown in 
March. £ 


Ir there is a hedge to plant in poor 
gravel or ſandy ſoil, pare off the graſs as 
thin as poſſible two feet wide; take out 
a ſpade of earth and put in a quick, 
which ſhould be cut eight inches long, and 
laid in ſloping, fo that the top ſhould not 
be above two inches out of the ground; 

then 
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then dig on a foot and lay another in 


the ſame manner, and ſo on to the end; 


then there will be a Wrap row ata | foot 


: diſtance. 


Ork the ground two inches diftant 
from the firſt.row, and plant another quick 


in the ſame manner between every one of 


thoſe firſt planted, ſo that there will be 


another ſtraight row two inches wide of 


the firſt, and the quicks at ſix inches 
diſtance. 


Ler it grow at pleaſure for two years, 


by which time the ſhoots will be a good 


length; ſo that they may be platted into 


one another, and then with a pair of 


- garden ſheers cut off all the long ſtraggling : 


branches. There i 18 nothing further requi- 
ſite for two years; then it thould be plat- 
ted, and cut as before. 


Ip the hedge 3 is to grow tall, provide a 
hedge- bill with a long handle, and in win- 


ter ſwitch off all the long ſide- branches 


that over-hang the bottom of the hedge, 


and keep the top narrow, and it will be a 
good and neat fence for many years. 


IN ſuch grounds there is no oeeafion 
for ditches, ſo there will be no ſcouring, 
and 
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and the. drefling will be a very ſmall ex- 


pence, as a man will ſwitch and dreſs as 


much in a day as he could ſcour in a week. 


Scouring in ſuch dry ground never ſtands 
well. 


Ix all poor gra vel and GR hand, if 4 
little very rotten dung can be ſpared to 
put to the root of each quick, it would 
be of great ſervice, and would encourage 
their growth greatly. If the hedge is 


do be kept clipt, which is the beſt way 


to have a good fence on ſuch poor land 


(for they grow very ſlow after laying) it | 


| ſhould be clipped every year after the 
ſecond platting. The expence of clip- 
ping will be leſs. than where ſcouring i is 
Wanted, and it may be performed in 
winter, when little other buſineſs can be 
done i in the fields. 


” 3 the ground is ſtrong clay, there will 


be water to carry off, ſo there muſt be a 
ditch. The beſt E . to have a good 
hedge is to make the ditch and throw the 
| beſt of the earth up behind, and ſo form 
a border, and plant the hedge in the 
border a foot from the face of the ditch, 
in the ſame manner as that planted on poor 


land. 
TRR 
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| Taz ſlope of the ditch on that Gde the 

quick i is planted, ſhould be faced with the 

turf that is cut off the top of the ditch. 

The turf ſhould be a ſpade deep, and the 
firſt ſhould be laid as low as the bottom of 
the ditch (if two inches lower it would be 
better) to prevent the water undermining 
it, which it frequently does where there 
is a bare ſpace left below the turf, fo that 
the wholc tumbles down. 


Tas advantages of planting the quicks 
in this manner are many, and attended 
with only one inconvenience ; that is, 


there muſt be a few thorns pricked in the 
top of the ſlope, ta prevent the cattle ſet- 
ting their feet on it, and to hinder them 


from cropping the quicks and pulling down 
the ſlope. 


Ir the ground is good and no water 


to carry off, it would make a much better 
fence to plant on. the level ground, as on 
Poor land; for beſides growing much bet- 
ter, there 1s no expence in cleaning and 
ſcouring the ditches. 


IT is three years longer in being a fence 
than if there was a ditch; but after it is 
fenceable, there is no further trouble than 
annually to ſwitch off the long branches 

that 
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that over-hang the hedge bottom, and 


makes it ſoon naked when oy are not 
taken off. 


Tus over-hanging of the top-branches 
kills all the bottoms ; the hedge grows ſo 


thin that it is not fenceable, and then it 


muſt be laid; but by this annual trim- 
ming it will be very good for many years, 
and will grow much taller, and be a much 


better ſhelter, where it 18 5 wanted for that 
uſe. 


Ir on good land there is water, and a 


ditch is neceſſary, make it the ſame as in 


clay land, and plant the quicks in the 
ſame manner; and if turf can be got, it 
would be right to face the ſlopes on both 
ſides, as the light mould will tumble 
down with froſt and rain, and fill the ditch 
: bottom ſoon. 


Ir the 3 is wet, planting in the 
face of the ſlope is the beſt method; but 
if it is bogey, quicks will not thrive; they 


grow cankered and ſtunted, and never * ill 
make a fence. 


IN boggy grounds Willows will make a 
good fence with little trouble. If a ditch 
* ill carry off the wet, make one as before 


directed; 


directed; but if it will not, there is no OC- 
caſion for any. 


Paoviee good Wong truncheons of the 


large growing kinds, three feet long; with 
an iron crow make holes two feet deep and 


eighteen inches diſtant, and plant one into 


each hole, making it faſt with the foot. 


This may be done in any of the winter 


months. 


Tn firſt year they will ſhoot many 


ſtrong ſhoots ; let ſome of theſe be platted 
a foot from the top of the truncheons, ſo 
then the fence will be two feet high; let 


all thoſe that are not platted in be cut off, 
but not too cloſe. The next year plat 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots a foot higher, 


ſo that the hedge will then be three feet 
high. 


Nezr year cut all the upright ſhoots a 
foot from the laſt platting, for there will 
be no occaſion for platting them any more. 
Thus there will be a fence four feet high 
which cannot be broke through. All the 
ſide-branches muſt be cut every year, and 
ina few years they will grow very thick 
and ſtrong, and be as good a fence as a 


quick * 


ALL 
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Aur bedges that are deſigned to be clip- 
: cod ſhould be platted the third and fourth 
year after planting, as it binds them ſo 
that they cannot be broke through; but 
thoſe that are to grow high, and are after- 
wards to be laid, ſhould not be platted at 
all, for they would be fo intangled that it 
would bo A to e thei: 


THosE on gravelly | poor land nels but 
bad fences when laid, ſo that the beſt way 
1s to clip them; but if that is thought 
too great an expence to the farmers, if they 
will carefully keep them thin at top, and 
cut off all the ſide- branches that over-hang, 
they will laſt at leaſt twenty years and 
more, and be in a good dondition to lay 
after that time. 


In good land and clay grounds laid hedges 
will anſwer very well. The cutting the 
| boughs that hang down will be of great fer- 
vice to thoſe that are to run up to height, 
and are to be cut down and laid. By the 
trimming of them annually they will re- 
main good fences longer than can be im- 


agined till tried. 


Hubers that are laid are in general 
ſpoiled in the bottom by weeds and graſs 


the firſt and ſecond year after Jaying, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe chere are many root-weeds and graſs 


in the bottom of old hedges which have 


great roots, but have been prevented from 


growing in ſhunner by being ſmothered by 
the hedges hanging over them; but when 
cut cloſe they grow very faſt, and almoſt or 


quite cover the whole hedge, which is of 
great detriment to the young oats. 


hs beſt thei to manage them is to 


lay the hedge firſt, then with a ſtubbing- 


hoe clean all the ground on both ſides, 
taking up all the roots of briars, which run 
great lengths and do a deal of hurt; alfo all 


root-weeds and ſtrong benty oraſs ; then 
face up the ſlope with turf from the ditch, 
always obſerving to let the firſt ſpade of 


turf be laid even with the bottom of the 


ditch, and never to plaiſter the mould VP 
to a point againſt the quicks, but lay i 

in between and at leaſt a foot beyond 5 
hedge. There ſhould be eight or ten in- 


ches flat between the ſlope and the hedge, 
which ſhould be kept as clean for two years 


as if it were a new-planted one, and by 


that time the hedge will be even with the 
face of the ſlope, and prevent weeds grow- 


ing to hurt it. 


IN five or ſix years, if the ditch ſhould 


want cleaning and facing, give the turf 
that 
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that it is faced with a moderate ſlope ; but 
by no means carry it nearer the hedge 
| * it was at firſt. 


Lor the li be broke down amongſt 
the roots of the hedge, and laid flat at top; 
this encourages its growth greatly but 
when the mould is laid up to a point 
againſt the hedge, it deprives it of all 
moiſture; and when one fide 1s covered pp 
a foot, the other is quite bare. By being 
laid up in that way it is very liable to ſlide 
down, and is often much damaged by 


heavy ſhowers. | 


Ir is frequently difputed whether live 
or dead ſtakes are beſt in a laid hedge. I 
am of opinion dead ſtakes are beſt, for this 
reaſon that the live ſtakes ſhoot much 
ſtronger and faſter than the branches that 
are laid, and grow quite upright. 


Ix a few years they over-hang the wind- 


_—- and kill them; and although they meet 


at top there are great gaps in the bottom. 
It will be of ſervice, where there is any, to 
cut them cloſe down to the binding of the 
hedge for two years, as it will encourage 
the growth of the winders, ſo that the 
whole will be much cloſer. 


Tf 
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II live ſtakes could be left regular at two 
or three feet diſtance, a good hedge might 
be made with a very little trouble. The 


winders ſhould be laid in very thin, and 


all the ſhoots that grow upright on the top 
of the ſtakes ſhould be rubbed off at leaſt 


four times in a ſummer. This will cauſe 


the ſtakes to puſh many ſtrong ſide-ſhoots, 
which all grow almoſt horizontally, and 
will ſoon meet. 


To rub off the tip-thoots of the live 


Rakes would be a trifling expence: a man 
might go over a large farm in a day, if all 


the hedges were laid in one year, which 


never 88 


Ix hedges were managed as here di- 
rected, the expence would not be ſo much 
as it is in the common way, becauſe they 
would laſt much longer, and be much bet- 
ter fences. 


Ir is the common practice to plant trees 
in hedges, and is recommended as bene- 


ficial; but it is an exceeding bad practice, 


and ſpoils the hedges, for they grow to ſhort 
boles and large heads; ſo far as the bran- 
ches hang the fence 1s very weak, and the 
trees are never of great value. 
Ir 
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Jr deſtroys and waſtes much ground, as 
little will grow under the drop of their 
branches, and the roots run a great way 

into the fields when in graſs, which are 
very troubleſome when taken into tilage. 


Tas beſt method is to plant a few trees 
in the corners of the fields, and where 
hedges meet. If all the four corners are 
planted, it will make a handſome clump ; 
and as the trees may be planted thick, 
they will grow ſtrajght and tall, and make 
fine timber, which they never will do in 
hedge-rows. 


Ir the fields are large, the. clump in 
ET I corner may be made ſo that when 
grown up.it will be fine ſhelter -for cattle 
in winter ; and the fields may be 5 ſe- 
parate by a coarſe rail. . 


TREEs thus planted will be more beau- 
tiful to the country, of leſs damage to the 
farmers, and more profit to the landlords. 

As they will be of courſe very irregular, 
from any eminence at a diſtance the whole 
country will look like an entire wood, 


beautiful ſurpaſſing imagination. 


TuERE is another improvement that 


would render the face of the country beau- 
tiful 
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tiful and ſweet, viz, to plant red ant white 
roſes in all hedges. Honey-fuckles are 
often planted, and are very ſweet and 

pretty; but they are ſuch great runners, 
and grow ſo thick, that they deftroy all the 
quicks, therefore I would not recommend 
them: ſweet-briar will be full as fragrant, 
and be no detriment to the hedge. The 

common wood-roſe is pretty in hedges; 
but it grows ſo vigorouſly that it is hurtful. 
to the quicks. The red and white ſpindle- 


tree might be planted in hedges that are to 


grow high ; their berries are beautiful in 
winter: and if ſome hollies were ſcattered 
at a diſtance they would look cheerful. 


Ir is a common practice (and as hedges 
are managed there is no avoiding it) when 
a hedge grows thin in the bottom, to draw 
cut thorns into it to ſtop the gap; but in 
reality it makes it larger, for the cut thorns 
are drawn in very thick to ſerve the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, which kills the live wood, 
and in a few years the whole bottom of the 
hedge 1 1s ſtuck with dead thorns, when the 
op is thick, ſtrong, and vigorous. 


Tus cutting up of the ſide-boughs that 
hang down annually prevents all this ; but 
if by any accident there ſhould be an open 

in 
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in the bottom of an hedge, ſtick in a few 
| ſmall Rakes, and wind ſome live branches 
to them, and it will be cloſe in a year's time, 
as the ſtakes will make the gap good in 
the mean time, and be no detriment to 
the hedge. L 8 
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"CHAP XL 
On Vines. 


TH E cultivation of vines, and the 
bringing the fruit to maturity, has been 
much ſtudied of late, and not without 
ſucceſs; but, from a long and aſſiduous 
application, I have diſcovered many things 
that are not in common practice, which 
I hope may be of ſervice to the public. 


1 8n4aLL begin with raiſing of the plants, 
and go through the management of them ; 
firſt, on common walls (for the benefit of 
thoſe whoreſide in countries where they will 
ripen without help) ſecondly, on fire-walls 
without glaſs or covering, thirdly, on fire- 
walls with glaſs or ſome other covering; in 
glaſs-houſes or ſtoves built on purpoſe for 


them, called vineries, and in ſtoves that 
are uſed for pines ; 


T 84ALL alſo recommend a method to 
prepare the borders for planting them, very 
different from what is in common practice, 
together with a particular method of ob- 
taining good plants that will be very fruit- 
ful. I begin with the chooſing of them, 

2 M which 
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which is cuttings, they being much better 


than rooted plants, and, if managed as di- 
reed, will bear fruit ſooner and much 
better. 


Tas method of procuring good vine 


cuttings has not been attended to with 


that attention which is requiſite, as the 


chief part of the ſucceſs depends on their 


being good. Theſe ſhould be taken from 
plants near the bottom of the wall, good 
bearing plants that have their eyes round 


and plump, their joints ſhort, and the 


wood cod rou und. 


Currixes with theſe properties will be 
very fruitful, whereas cuttings from the 
upper parts of the wall, although they 


may ſeem to have moſt of the properties 
of thoſe cut from the bottom, are far in- 


ferior, being in general longer jointed, the 


wood ſofter, and more apt to ſhoot into 


great rambling wood. 


Wu they are taken off, there ſhould 


be an inch of the old wood to each, which 
_ ſhould be cut floping. Three eyes are a 
ſufficient length; the top ſhould alſo. be 


cut ſloping from the eye, and a quarter 
of an inch above it. 


BEING 
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Bid thus prepared, put them into 
light dry ground (not too near together) up 
to the laſt eye, preſſing the ground cloſe to 
them; and before the froſts come on, 
cover them over four inches thiek with 
dried fern, or dried peaſe-ſtraw, and let 
them remain until you want them in 
ſpring; they muſt not be touched with 
the knife then, for it will cauſe them to 
bleed, and ſpoil them entirely. 


SoME may think that all this preeaution 
is not neceſſary, and that a cutting taken 
from any part of the wall, if it has the 
properties (as to outward appearance) of 
thoſe taken from the bottom, is equally 
good; but let thoſe who think ſo only 
try the experiment, and they will find 
their error; the bottom cutting will ſhoot 
leſs vigorous wood, but be much more 
fruitful. 5 


CuTTINGS are much the beſt for making 
all kinds of vine plantations. It is ob- 
jected they are longer in bearing than 
young plants, which I have never found 
to be the caſe; for if young plants are 
brought from any diſtance, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to cut off all the ſmall fibres, which 
will fo far impede their growth, that the 
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ſhoots from the cuttings will be ſtronger, 


and bear fruit ſooner and much better. 


WnzRE there is an old plantation of 


vines, and a ſtrong plant is wanted for any 


particular place, if it is taken up carefully 


with a good ball, and planted immedi- 


ately, it will anſwer very well; but this 


is only moving from one part of the gar- 


den to aciother; a few plants; and if the 


vine be very old, it Is — to be done 
with ſucceſs. : 


TAE common method of planting vines 


f (or cutting of vines, for there have been 


ſome walls planted with cuttings) is to 
plant them at ſeven or eight feet diſtance, 


and ſo train the ſide- branches to fill the 


wall ; but there is a better way to have 
finer grapes, and to have them bear ſooner. 


PREPARE ſome good hot dung as for a 
melon-bed ; make it up in the ſame form, 


but two foot wider than the frame that 
is to cover it; two feet high will be ſuffi- 


cient, but it ſhould be well trodden to pre- 
vent the heat being too ſtrong at firſt. Stake 


it all round the ſides with ſtakes two feet 


long, and wind them with ſtraw ropes 
very cloſe to the top. 


1 
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P Roc ux ſome freſh tanner's bark from 
the tan-pits (if the bed is to be covered 
with a three-light melon frame, which will 
hold eighty plants) two good loads of 
bark will be ſufficient, and ſo in propor- 
tion. If the bark can be made dry before 
it is laid on the bed, it will be better; but 
as the weather 1s generally very uncertain 
at that time of the year (February) it 
may be dried on the bed. 


Liv it on a ridge i in the middle of the 
beds ſet on the frame and glaſſes, and give 
it Air as the bark dries, draw it to the 
back and fore-ſide of the frame till the 
whole is dried; then take off the frame, 
and ſpread it all over the bed; ſet on the 
frame and glaſſes; let them lie cloſe until 
the heat is riſen, which will be in three 
or four days, when it will be of a mode- 


rate temperature, if all has been performed 
as directed. — 


PREPARE ſome mould a little lighter 
and richer than is generally uſed for. me- 
lons. Take penny garden-pots, and into 
each put one of the cuttings, but be ſure 
there be an inch of mould between the 
bottom of the pot and the lower end of 
the cutting. 


THERE 


? 
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THERE ſhould be only one eye left out 
of the mould, and the top of the 3 
ſhould be ſloping to one fide of the pot 


When planted, plunge them into the tan 
half the depth of the pot at firſt (for they 
require little heat for ſome time) put on 


the glaſſes, and give them air night and 


day as long as there is oy ſteam in the. 
bed. | | 80 


G1ve them no water while the ſteam is 


ſtrong in the bed, for although they have 


air, they will be all wet with it in the 


night. It will be proper to ſhade them i in 
the day if is very hot. 


Warn the buds begin to puſh. ( by 


which time the ſteam will be gone) give 


them a little water at the bottom when 
the mould appears dry; but care muſt be 


taken to give it ſparingly, and often, for 
too much at a time would rot them. It 


will be of great ſervice to them to ſprinkle 
them all over twice a-week in the even- 


ing, and ſhut the glaſſes cloſe; but they 


muſt have air in the morning early to dry 
the wet before the ſun becomes hot, for it 
they are wet it will fcorch the end of the 


bud, and prevent its growing. They will 


require little water for the firſt three 


Weeks. 


WHEN 
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Wurx the heat begins to decline, which 
will be in about five weeks (for the bark 
will grow mouldy, and then it loſes its heat) 
take all the pots out, and ſtir the bark 
down to the Fan level it, and plunge the 
pots up to the top; put on the glaſſes, and 
give a little air ; for although there will be 
neither heat nor ſteam for three or four 
days, there will be a rancid ſmell, which 
will be very prejudicial to the plants, and | 
turn them yellow. 


Wan the heat riſes, if it is rs 
which it generally is, there will be no fur- 
ther trouble with it, for it will laſt long 
enough to bring the plants to perfeRion-: 
but if it ſhould be very hot, which ſome- 
times happens, the pots mult be raiſed until 
the violent heat is over, and then they 
may be let down, only ſtirring the bark 
deep enough to plunge them to the top. 
They will now require a good deal of wa- 
ter and air, if the weather is warm. 


I. they W more ſhoots than one, take 
them off as ſoon as they appear ; put a 
ſtick to that which is to remain, and tie 
it up as it advances in height, for it will 
be of great detriment to the plant, and re- 
tard its growth, to let it lie down. 
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Tur frame ſhould be raiſed as the plants 
grow high, ſo as to keep the glaſſes a foot 


from the top of the plants; but the bot- 


ton of the frame ſhould be kept cloſe, ſo 


as no air can get in (which will be eaſy 


to do, as the bed is broader than the frame) 


by ſticking a few ſtakes round, and ſtuff. 


ing ſtraw between the Vacancies. 


As the plants advance in height they 


will puſh out ſide-branches at the eyes, 
which muſt be conſtantly. picked off as 
they grow; but not in the common me- 
thod, which is to break them off cloſe 
to the eye: they muſt be pinched off a 


joint above the eye, and then they will 
puſh again at that place, and never hurt 


the bud that is to remain for next years 


ſhoot. 


Wuen they are taken off cloſe to the 


bud, it often puſhes, and that joint is loſt, 
which, if near the bottom, 18 of bad con- 
ſequence; and although it does not puſh, 
there often comes one, ſometimes two 


fide-branches juſt by the eye, which weak- 
ens it greatly „and renders the place very 
unſightly. 


. 


Tris ſhould be obſerved in taking off 


the ſide- hots of vines of all ages, that 


they 
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they puſh again mu ch ſooner when they 
are pinched off at a joint than when they 
are taken off cloſe, and will require a lit- 
tle more labour to keep them clean; but 
by this method the eyes are all ſaved; and 

as they puſh much weaker when they are 


painched off at a joint than when they are 


taken off cloſe, the vine buds for next year 


are much ſtronger, and conſequently the 
fitter for beafing good fruit. 


Tur bed for the vines ſhould be made 
the beginning of February; and, if all 
ſucceeds well, they will be fine ſtrong 
plants four and five feet high the begin- 
ning of June, at which time we ſhould 
begin to harden them; firſt by taking off 
tre glaſſes morning and evening, and giv- 
ing them air all night; for if great care is 
not taken, they will be ſtopped in their 
growth and turn red, which will be of bad 


_ conſequence, as then they will not ſtrike 
root after planting. 


THERE is no other difficulty in keeping 
them growing, than being cautious, giv- 
ing them air gradvally, and not expoſing 


them to the ſun above an hour in a morn- 
ing. 


TAE E 
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TAE E off the glaſſes at five PAY at 
night, let them ſtand ſo till ten o'clock, 


and after they have been uſed to that ma- 
nagement for ten days, they may ſtand un- 
covered all night, and have a great deal of 
air in the day time. If a dull ſoft day hap- 
pens they may be uncovered all day. _ 


WN they arc ſo hardened that they 


can ſtand the ſun, they are then ready for 


planting, which will be about the begin- 


ning of July, and they will have time 
to ſtrike root in the common borders be- 


fore winter, and will be very fine ſtrong 
plants. 


Tar common method of preparing bor- 


ders for vines is to mix lime rubbiſh and 
hard ſtuff with good earth, which I have 


found, by many years experience, to be 
wrong, and not a fit compoſition for them. 
Borders in general for all kinds of fruit- 
trees are made too deep; two feet is quite 
ſufficient ; the breadth ten feet at leaſt. 


? 1 
When borders are made deep it encourages 


the roots downwards, where neither ſun 


nor air can have any influence, and of con- 


ſequence the fruit is not ſo well flavourcd. 
If they are properly prepared, there is no 


danger from drought, which is the only 
thing that can hurt ſhallow borders. 


IN 
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I making of all kitchen-gardens it is 
a common practice to ſet out the borders 
and walks; then to empty the walks of all 
good earth, and to fill them up with all 
the rubbiſh and ſtones that are found in 
making the garden. 


Tas roots of moſt trees run much fur- 
ther than is generally imagined, eſpecially 
vines; and when they meet with that bad 
ſtuff it cankers them, and infects the whole 
tree. This is a good reaſon why eſpaliers, 
and other fruit- trees planted round kitch- 
en-gardens, ſo often decay; for the borders 
are ſeldom above fix feet broad, and 
if they are planted in the middle they have 
only three feet to run on the ſide next to 
the walk before they reach this rubbiſh, 
which cankers their roots and infects the 
whole tree. 


To make a good kitchen-garden, and to 
2ive all the trees an equal chance, would be 
to take levels of the whole; and, if it 
can be conveniently done, it ſhould ſlope 
all to the ſouth; but if the ground will not 
admit of that, and fome part falls to the 
north, there ſhould be a large covered drain 
where the falls x meet. 
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Ir che bottom is clay, it will be much 


7 better to raiſe the level than dig into the 
clay. None will attempt to make a kitch- 
en- garden in a ſpot where there is not at 


leaſt eight or ten inches of tolerable good 
mould. 


Ir would be much better for all the 


kinds of trees and herbage that are to grow 
in it, to let the clay, gravel, ſtone, or 


fand remain, and bring earth to make the 


gtonnd of a ſufficient depth, as it will be 


leſs expenſive; and there is no neceſſity 


that the eaſt and weſt walls ſhould be level 


at the top, nor that they ſhould fall regu- 
larly to the bottom; for if the garden is 


higheſt in the middle, and falls to the right 
and left, it will be no offence to the eye, nor 


detriment to the ground, provided there be 
A fall to the ſouth. 


Ir any little heights intervene they 


fhould be taken down, fo as to make the 


bottom of the ground have the fame level 
with the top; for that is of more conſe- 
quence than is generally imagined. If the 
bottom be clay, and there is a hollow dug, 
it holds water; and when the roots of trees 
reach the place, they are rotted. 


A HEIGHT 
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A HEIGHT has the ſame effect, as it 
ſtops the water, throws it back, and makes 
the ground all round very wet. 


H1LLs of ſtone or "Hal are : alſo of bad 
conſequence, for the roots are either ſtop- 
ped by them, or they run into them, which 
is much worſe. If the bottom has no ob- 
ſtructions the water paſſes off regularly, 
and the roots of trees and plants meet with 
_ no, impediment under ground, ſo that all 
things will thrive well. 


Wurx the levels are fired upon, the 
walks ſhould be ſtaked out and dug over, 
and cleared of all weeds, ſtones, and roots, 
as deep as the bottom of the other parts 
of the garden, and left fix inches lower 
than the level which will be ſufficient to 


lay gravel, or any other kind of hard ſtuff, 


to form the walks, for graſs walks are very 
_ unfit i in kitchen-gardens. 


Bur if any gentleman prefers them to 
gra vel, they ſhould be left only two inches 
lower than the kitchen ground and bor- 
ders, which ſhould be filled up with ſharp 
fand, to lay the turf upon, as it will make 
them much drier for walking on in winter, 
will greatly prevent the worms from work-- 
ing in them, and keep them from growing 
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too flaſh in fummer, which they would 

dos, as the ground is all made good below. 

They ſhould alſo be made a little round to 
make the wet run off. 


Ir the W is a ſmall one, 


the walks ſhould be narrow in proportion; 
in that caſe the whole ground may be 
trenched, and the walks emptied either 
for graſs or gravel, as the owner chooſes, 

and the foil that is taken ont of the 
walks may be ſcattered over the kitchen 


ground. 


Ir the walks are thus formed and made 


good, the borders may be contracted to 


what breadth the owner pleaſes, and it 


would be no detriment to the trees on the 
walls, if the gravel was laid cloſe to the 
wall. 0D 


Bor it would be ſo far a lofs, that there 
would be no ſouth borders for planting 
things to ſtand the winter; and every five 
or fix years it would be neceſſary to take 
up the gravel to add ſome freſh» compoſiti- 
on for the encouragement of the trees, 
which ſhould be prepared ſome time before 
it 1s uſed. By this management the trees 
will thrive very well, and the garden will 
be exceeding neat. | 

| Ip 
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Is the gra vel is laid doſt to the wall, or 
the borders contracted, there ſhould be at 


leaſt ten feet diſtance from the wall, made 

as good, and in the ſame manner, as if the 

borders were of that breadth, which is 
ſufficient for the roots, provided they meet 
with no obſtruction after they have run 


that m 


Tars digrefſion is for the advantage of 
thoſe who are making new kitchen-gar- 
dens, as it will be of great ſervice to eſpa- 


liers and dwarf apple-trees on the ſides 


of the walks, and of great uſe to the wall 


trees; for although the borders are twelve 


feet broad, which is wider than can be 


afforded in a ſmall kitchen- garden, beſides 


it is in no proportion, and very unſeemly to 
ſee a ſhort narrow walk and ſo broad a 


border; and if the trees are ſo planted that 


the roots may be made to run horizontally, 


they in a few years will reach the fide of 


the walks, and then the roots are liable. to 


all the misfortunes. that they would have 
been, had the border been narrower ; only 


then it would haye happened ſooner, which 
any one may ſee that will be at the trouble 
to examine into the bottom of a rubbiſhy 
gravel walk, although the border was four- 
teen feet broad. 
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Ir ever there have been thriving trees on 


the wall, the roots will te found cankered 


and full of knobs and bunches. I do not 


pretend to ſay it is from that reaſon that 
trees do not thrive; they are liable to many 
other misfortunes, and often decay befere 
their roots extend half way over the bor- 
der; but it is my opinion that moſt of the 
thriving trees of fix or ſeven years old, 


that go off by SOIT, are infected from 


that cauſe. 


F AM ea) > that thoſe 2. 0 pleaſe to 


try this method of making their 1 8 0 
gardens, will find their trees flouriſh much 
better than by any method that has hi- 


therto been practiſed ;. and the wideneſs of 
the borders which has been introduced 


of late years, is a certain reaſon that what 


is here directed will be of greater ſervice. 


But to return to the making the borders for 


Vines. 


Ir the natural | ſoil is a light ſandy loam 


(which is the beſt) with a clay bottom, 
raiſe the ground ſo as to have a ſufficient 
depth (two feet) which is much better 


than digging down into the clay, although 
it ſhould be neceſſary to have a ſtep or two 
into the — 


SPREAD 
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I the natural ſoil is a light ſandy loam 


(which is the beſt) with a clay bottom, 
raiſe the ground ſo as to have a ſufficient 
depth (two feet) which is much better than 


digging down into the clay, although it 
' ſhould be neceſſary to have a ſtep or two 
into the garden. 


SeREAD fix inches of rotten dung all over 


the top of the border; open a trench two 
feet deep; lay three inches of the dung in 


the bottom; and when the border is a foot 


high, lay in the other three inches, and 


then fill up the border to its level: leave the 


laſt trench open, and in about three weeks 
work it back again; only when within 
four inches of the dung that is laid in the 
bottom it ſhould be dug over, and the 
dung and the ſoil well mixed. The dung 


that is laid in the middle will mix in the 


courſe of working, but none of it ſhould 
be brought to the top. This laſt trench- 
ing ſhould be at leaſt ſix weeks before the 
border is planted, in order that-the ground 
may be well ſettled. _ 


HaLe a year at leaſt before planting 
make up the following compoſition, the 


quantity according to the number of vines 


that are to be planted: Two loads of good 
freſh loam from a paſture, two-loads of 
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rotten wood that is become earth, one load 


of ſharp ſand, and one load of very rotten 


dung; lay it in a long ridge four feet broad 


at bottom, and quite narrow at top: this 
muſt be turned often, until it is fo well 


mixed that none of the ingredients can be 


diſtinguiſhed. If this was made up in the 


beginning of winter, and turned over when 
hard frozen (without ſnow) it would be 5 


very great ſerviee to it. 


THE borders, banden, and plants 


being now all ready, provide flat flags or 
ſtrong ſlate a foot ſquare. For as many 


plants as the plantation conſiſts of, make 


holes a foot ſquare, one foot deep, and at 
two feet diſtance; lay the flags or ſlates 
into the holes, loatics the mould that was 


taken out of the holes all over the border, 
and lay an equal quantity of the prepared 
compoſt down at every hole; put into the 
hole, upon the flag, ſo much of the com- 
poſition as that, when the plant is put into 


it, the ball may be covered an inch. 


Tak E the plant carefully out of the pot, 


| looſening the roots gently ; but great care 


muſt be taken not to break them; then 
place them in the hole eight inches from the 
wall, their heads inclining to it; fill up the 


whole with the compoſition all round the 
ball, 
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ball, as high as the top, preſſing it gently 


with the hand, and ſo proceed until the 
whole is planted; then give them a good 


watering, and a little after cover the ball an 
inch over the top with the compoſition ; 


fuſten the plant to the wall with two or 
three nails, according to its length; ſpread 
an inch of rotten dung all over the border, 


and prick it in four inches deep. 


? 


Is all has bern managed as directed they 


will grow a good deal after being planted, 


therefore muſt be faſtened to the wall, and 


have the ſide-ſhoots picked off as they ad- 


vance in height and puſh out; but as the 
lower part of the vine will have given over 
puſhing ſide-ſhoots, thoſe now at the top 
may be broke cloſe off, as all that part 


will be cut off in pruning, but it is now al- 
lowed to grow to ſtrengthen the lower part 


of the vine, which grows much ſtronger 


than if they were ſtopped at the top; for 
when they are, they puſh many vigorous 
ſide- ſhoots. 


Tax uſe of the flag 1s to turn the roots 
horizontally at their firſt growing; and as 


the plants have been raiſed in pots, the 
roots are prevented from taking a down- 


right poſition; and although the bottom 


of the border is hard clay, there will be no 
A . 2 occaſion 
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occaſion for any rubbiſh or ſtones being 
laid in it, for the roots will run horizontally, 
and never Fg going into the * 


Ir cuttings are taken off and oltryed; 


as before directed, during the winter, and 


planted, as above, againſt either common 


or hot walls, they will anſwer very well, 


They ſhould be planted in the beginning of 
March ; they will do much better than thoſe 


that are raiſed in a ſeparate place, and 


taken up and planted againſt the walls 
afterwards; but they will be two years 


longer in bearing fruit than thoſe that are 
raiſed and trained in heat, and will not be 


ſd ſtrong the third year as thoſe raiſed in 


heat will be the firſt. Vines are much 
better never to be removed. 


ABOUT che beginning of Auguſt nip off 
the endof the leading ſhoot ; for if it is done 
ſooner they will puſh out ſo many fide- 
branches, that it will weaken the plants 
greatly, and they will ceaſe growing, 


As ſoon as the leaves grow red, which 


will be about the end of September, prune 
them, and moſt of them will be ſtrong; cut 


them according to their ſtrength, into one, 


two, or three eyes; let the ſlope of the cut 


be oppoſite to the *Y e, and a quarter of an 
inch 
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inch above it; and as you cut them have 
ſome clay at hand (a little ſofter than for 
graffing) and over every cut give a very 
thin cover; this will be of great ſervice to 
them; for the wood of young Vines is ſoft 


and ſpongy, and their hearts opener than 
thoſe that are come to maturity. 


Tux thin coat of clay prevents wet and 
froſt from penetrating them; and being cut 
a little above the eye, although the froſt 
be ſevere it never damages the bud, Which Y 
often happens when cut cloſe to it. 


Ir the plants rniſed/i in pots are 1 
againſt a flued wall (for they will do very 
well on common walls, in countries where 
they ripen without aſſiſtance) it will be of 
great ſervice to add a little fire to them for 
two months after they are planted, as it 
would encourage their growth greatly, and 
ripen the wood much better. 


TEE border which has been prepared. 
and planted is ſuppoſed to be a ſandy loam, 

Which is certainly the beſt; but as that 
cannot always be had, it will be neceſſary 
to give ſome directions for preparing all the 
different ſoils which can happen, at leaſt 
thoſe that are fit to plant Vines in. 


In 
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Ir it is a ſtrong loam, which always 

1 has a hard clay bottom, but in general a 

Wo good depth of ſoil, a compoſition of light 
Wil black earth, ſharp fad; and coal or wood 

| aſhes (if coal aſhes, they muſt be fifted 

1 through a fine riddle, as any pieces f 

5 coal would canker) and it will make che 

| FAIT | in good order. . 

i 


1 | 12 the ground is in graſs, and a Arohg 
all : tow, open a trench two feet deep, pare 
"i off the graſs two inches thick, and'lay it 
| in the bottom of the open trench; then 
11 two inches of rotten dung; then ſix inches 
Fi of the natural earth, two inches of the 
| compoſition, | four iche of fidturdl earth, 
two inches of dung, two inches'6f natural 
8 _ earth; and four inches of the compoſition; 
_ let all be well mixed (only the turf at the 
A bottom ſhould not be diſturbed) to incor- 
5 porate the different ſtrata, and they will 
then be fit for planting. 


9 | Ix the ground is ſandy, or a light black 
1 earth (the ſame materials will anſwer for 
bs both) a good quantity of a ſtrong loam and 
il rotten dung, the dung and loam equal 'to- 
| a third of the natural ſoil, and well mixed, 
1 will make it in good order for planting. | 
1 


Anannr 
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A HARD dry gravel is thought the pro- 


. ſoil for Vines of any, and not with- 
out good reaſon, as moſt of the fineſt wines 
are produced from ſuch grounds; and 1 
have been informed that the fineſt of the 


Spaniſh wines are produced from the grapes 


that grow wild on the rocks without any 


cultivation; and trom thoſe obſervations 
it was recommended to mix lime rubbiſh 
and gravel with the ſoil on borders that 
are intended for Vines, and the directions 
ſcem very rational; but experience and 
the obſervations of many years have made 


it plainly appear to me to be a - wrong 


practice. 


Tur grapes in thoſe countries are ſmall, 


ad the great heat brings them to gende; 


tion; but even there thoſe ſorts are not 


eſteemed for eating: beſides they are not 
allowed to grow above three or four feet 
high, and to carry a few cluſters on each 


branch, which no ways anſwers clothing 


a wall of ten or twelve feet high from top 


to bottom; the wood, foliage, and fruit 


muſt be fapported to bring them to perfec- 


tion; avd I have found, by long practice, 


that Vines thrive, and carry large and 


good- fla voured fruit, when el. in bor- 


ders prepared a as here nee 
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they are fit, for it is impoſſible to harden 
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TI navs tried many compoſitions, and all 


hard ſtuffs, ſuch as gravel, rubbiſh, &c. 
and they never produced ſo good- fla voured 
fruit. I have been informed that all the 


vineyards round Rome are on a fine rich 
deep loam, and are manured with the 
aſhes and the cleanings of the ſtreets, and 
that they produce the beſt of eating grapes. 


It is 4 this hint I firſt began to alter the 


preparation of the borders for Vines, which 


has been crowned with many years ſucceſs. 


+ 


— 


Ie the ground i is a hard gravel, add four 


| loads of rotten dung to ſixteen loads of 
good ſtrong loam and eight loads of the 


natural ſoil ; mix them well, and after the 


border has been worked all over 1n that 
manner it will be fit for en 


1 all hs different foils that 3 TY 


treated of, the ſame manner of: planting 
malt be obſerved that is directed in the 


firſt; for the goodneſs of all fruit depends 


greatly on having the roots run horizontally 
and ſhallow, and none more than Vines. 


_ I. the cuttings raiſed in heat are deſigned 


for a hot-houſe adapted for Vines, or a 


ſtove that is employed for Pines, the beſt 


way would be to. plant them as ſoon as 


any 
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any thing that is brought up Under glaſſes 


ſo as to make it endure the open air with- 
out giving it a check; and as they are both 
covered with glaſſes, the plants will ſuffer 


nothing by being planted as ſoon as ac 
are ready. 


Trost in the hot-houſe that are for 
Pines will thrive and grow beyond what 
many will imagine; and thoſe that are 
planted where there are no Pines, if they 
are managed in the ſame manner, will an- 
ſwer beyond the moſt ſanguine expectation. 


I be preparation of the ground for them 


ſhall be treated of when we come to give 
directions for the management of Vines in 
ſtoves and vineries. 

Gar care muſt be taken the next 
ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot, to keep all 
ſhoots that come from the bottom rubbed 
off as ſoon as they appear, and none al- 
lowed to grow but thoſe from the buds left 
in pruning. They ſhould be carefully kept 
to the wall, and all the ſide-branches 
nipped off, and allowed to run to the end 
of July; they ſhould then be ſtopped. 
There will be ſome little cluſters of grapes 
this year ; but the encouragement of the 
Vines 1s the only thing to be regarded, ſo 
that there ſhould be moderate fires kept. 


I FOUNÞ 
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I round by the experience of many 


years that moderate fires, which would 


bring the fruit to perfection in September, 
are a great advantage to young vines, as 


they ripen the wood, and make them fit tor 


pruning early in autumn. 


You G hats that are vigorous gfow 
much longer than old ones, and when they 


have no aſſiſtanoe they are not fit to cut 
till late inthe ſeaſon; which is of very bad 


conſequence to them; for they ſhould not 
be pruned at a time when there is a pro- 
bability of froſt, but it ſhould not be de- 
for although they are 
late in ſhooting, if they are pruned any 
time in March, which is as ſoon as it can 


be done with ſafety, and at that time they 
they have no appearance of vegetation, yet 


as ſoon as they begin to pufh (and ſome- 


times before) they will bleed ninch, al- 
though every gardener knows how to ſtop 
their bleeding, and may prevent their re- 


ceiving any damage; yet their bleeding, 
when cut in ſpring, ſhews evidently: it is 


wrong, as they u never bleod OLE cut in ahne 


amm. = 


Ir the wood is not t ſafliciently ripened 
by the end of July (which it generally 18) 
keep o on the fires ten days longer; then let 
. | them 
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them out gradually, and they will be fit to 
prune in the middle of September, without 
danger, as the froſts ſeldom are OMP) hard 


at that Tae. 


Tux Wines will now be Funk and 
vigorous, and, at this cutting, every fixth 
plant may be left a yard long, and thoſe 
between to three, four, and five eyes, 2 ac- 
ee to their e 


. end to get the wall covered with 
bearing wood, cut them ſloping as before 


directed, and nail them; then ſpread ſome 


very rotten dung four feet broad from the 
wall, and prick it in'with a dung fork (a 
ſpade ſhould never be uſed nearer than four 
feet of the wall); then all is finiſhed for 
this ſeaſon. 


THE next ſpring, about the end of 


March, make on the fires, ſlow at firſt, but 


0 them gradually, fo that when the 
Vines have ſhot about an inch the walls 
ſhould be milk-warm all over and ſhould 
never be much hotter. 


Rur off all branches that attempt to 
ſhoot from any part of the Vine, except 
from the eyes left in pruning ; carefully 
nip off the ſide-branches, and keep the 
young ſhoots nailed as they grow. 


THERE 
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Trxtxsx will this year be a tolerablz abs 


_ Er6p of grapes; and as ſoon as they can be 


diſtinguiſhed, mark the wood for next year, 


| Which ſhould be the ſhoot next the old 


Wood; and when thoſe that have fruit, 
and are not for next year's wood, are 


grown two or three joints beyond the fruit, 


top them; but thoſe that are defigned 
for the next year's wood, although they 
have fruit, muſt not be ſtopped ſen the 


latter end of July, which will cauſe them 


to * OR and vigorous for next year _ 
crop. | 


Tur e them will be ſmaller and 


later than thoſe that were ſtopped, but 


they will come to ſucceed the others, and 

it will be a great advantage to the wood. 
Wu the fruit is out of bloſſom, and 

as large as a pin's head, if the weather is 


dry and warm, they ſhould be watered 
twice a week; but if there be ſhowers, 


once a week will be ſufficient, until the 
fruit is come to its ſize, after which it ſhould 
have no more water at bottom; but if the 
weather is very dry and there is little dew, 
if the whole wall was ſprinkled in the 
evening, once a week, it would increaſe 
the. fize of the fruit. 


TIERE 
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TERRE is nothing further requiſite until 


pruning time, but to keep them clean of 


all ſhoots that attempt to ſhoot from the 
: old wood and the ſide-branch es, which | 
muſt neyer be neglected, 


Ir would be of great advantage to both 

fruit and Vines at the beginning of the 
year to lay ſome ſhort graſs cloſe to the 
wall, four feet broad and two inches thick, 
This will keep them moiſt after watering, 
and prevent the ground from cracking, 
which frequent watering occaſions ; for if 
it cracks, the roots of the Vines being 
near the ſurface of the ground, it would 
deſtroy all the ſmall fibrous roots, and 
greatly damage the an and retard their 


growth, 


Wu the grapes are all ſhewn, and the 
next year's wood fixed on, if there are any 
ſhoots that have no fruit, pull them off. 
If they come clean off (as they ſhould) 
they will leave a ſmall hole in the old 
wood, which ſhould be immediately filled 
up with worked clay; for very ſoon after 
the ſhoot is pulled off it begins to bleed, 
after which it will be difficult to get the 
clay to ſtick; if it bleeds, it will hurt all 
the fruit on that branch, and greatly weak» 
en the Vine. 


By 
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By this method there will be no uſolels 
wood on the wall to weaken the tree, flor 
to croud the branches that bear fruit, or 
thoſe that are for next year 8 wood, RA 
18 often the ale. Is | | 


Evsxy pruning ſeaſon ſome of thoſe that 


have long bare wood may be cut down; f6 


that by cutting fome down every pruning, _ 
the bottom of the wall may be kept as well 


covered with ſtrong wood as any part of it. 


A great quantity of good cuttings cannot 


be had from a well-managed wall; but 


when many plants are wanted, if hs ſide- 


branches of thoſe that bear fruit are 


nipped off at a joint, as directed for the 
wood of next year, there may be a good 
many got. | 


Tux fruit being all gathered, and the 
pruning ſeaſon come, the loweſt ſhoot on 


4 the plant of all thoſe Vines that were left 


ſix feet long laſt pruning ſhould be cut to 


four eyes long, to keep the bottom of the 


wall in good bearing wood; and the top 


ſhoot of the ſa me plant to five or ſix eyes, 
to fill the middle of the wall with young 


wood; and all the ſhoots between the top 
and bottom ſhoot cut off cloſe to the laſt 
year's wood. There thould alfo, at this 


_ pruning be ſome more ſhoots, fix feet long, 


laid 
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paid i in exaRtly in the middle between thoſe. 
oe left. | 


has the other dikrichis ſhould be cut to 
five and ſix eyes, according to their 
ſtrength; obſerving that a weak ſhoot 
| ſhould never be left with more than three 
T_w | 


As ſoon as the Vines are pruned, let 
them be nailed, the border cleaned, and 
the ground forked out four feet broad from 
the wall; the other part of the border 
dunged two inches thick with very rotten 
dung that has been turned ſeveral times, 
and is very mellow : this ſhould be dug in 
with the ſpade. 


Wu the Vines begin to ſhoot next 
ſpring, great care muſt be taken to rub off 
all ſhoots ſpringing from the old wood ; for 
thoſe ſhoots that are laid in long, and had 
the branches cut cloſe to the old wood, 
will puſh out many ſhoots at every ampu- 
tation, and many will alſo ſpring from 
other places on the old wood, which muſt 
never be ſuffered to grow. 8 


Tx keeping clean and pinching off the 
ſide-branches, is every year the ſame, fo 
need no more to be repeated. 
O 
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Ox the proper diſpoſition of the wood at 


this ſeaſon depends the beauty and regu- 


larity of next year; ſo that great attention 
ſhould be had to the following directions. 


Furs ® being now on the wall two ſorts 
of long ſhoots, one two years old, which 


has a young ſhoot of five eyes at bottom, 


and another much of the ſame length at 


top, the eye next the old wood ſhould be 
marked for next year's wood on the low 
ſhoot, to ſupply the bottom of the wall; 


and the fifth or laſt eye on the top ſhoot, 


to furniſh the top of the wall. 


Tre laſt laid in ſhoot, ak is all 


young wood, muſt have the loweſt and 


higheſt eyes encouraged for next year; and 


all theother plants on the wall ſhould have 


the eye next the old wood trained for next 
ſcaſon. 


Turkr will be ſome ſhoots that have no 
fruit on them; if they are not marked for 
next year's wood, they ſhould be pulled 
off to give air to the fruit and wood : 
there will be a hole in the old Vine where 
the ſhoot came out, which muſt inſtantly 
be filled with well-worked clay ; for if not 
ſtopped it will ſoon begin to bleed, after 


Which it will be difficult to make the clay 


Keek 
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ſtick. If it be allowed to bleed it weakens 


PE the n and Ipoils the fruit. 


* ragen that have fruit, and 
are not for next year's wood, ſhould be 
ſtopped as ſoon as they have run two eyes 

beyond the laſt cluſter; thoſe for wood 
ſhould not be Ropped before the end of 


July. 


Tux next pruning the wall will be full 
of good bearing wood, ſo that it ſhould 

be left regular, and the ſhoots cut to four, 
five, and ſix eyes, according to their 
ſtrength. There ſhould this ſeaſon be ſome 
rotten dung ſpread four feet broad from the 
wall, and forked as before directed. 


Ir Vines are thriving, and carry great 
crops of fruit, they will only require dung 
every other year after the fourth; but it 
will be better to dung one year half the 
breadth of the border next the Vines ; 


then miſs a year, and dung the other 
half. 


Turns is now only one difficulty re- 
maining in the management of Vines on 
walls, and that is to keep the bottom ot 
the wall full of good bearing wood, Which 
it is impoſſible to do if the Vines are e plan- 

ted at a great diſtance. 


0 THERE 
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Turk was a neceſſity to run ſome 
ſhoots a great length, to furniſh the top of 
the wall until the other wood mounted 
Ll gradually, which it is snow e to have 
done. 
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Pnosr branches that were laid in fix 
feet long, and at fix feet diſtance, having 
one ſhoot at bottom and another at top 
ſaved for wood, and of conſequence the 
middle being now all bare, cut them down 
do the ground; thoſe cut down will puſh 
Ut out many ſhoots from the bottom, which 
. muſt be all pulled up but one of the 
TY ſtrongeſt on each plant, and it will be a 
fine firong thoot for next year. 
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Tau next pruning ſeaſon there ſhould 
be ſome more of the long ſhoots cut down, 
U and managed in the fame way as in the 
th others; and every year there will be ſome 
* old plants that may be cut down, ſo that 

the wall may be kept in good bearing wood 
at the bottom for many years. There is 
no difficulty in keeping the middle and top 
of the wall in young wood. 


'TurrE cannot be many good cuttings 
obtained from a Vine-wall that is properly 
managed ; but if plants are wanted, pinch 
off the ſide- branches in the ſame manner 
1 from 
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from the fruit-bearing branches as they are 
from the branches that are deſigned for 


next year's wood, and there will be more 


good plants; but unleſs the plants are 
wanted, the beſt way is to break off the 


fds-hoots cloſe.to the eyes of thoſe that 


are not for wood: they do not ſhoot ſo 
ſoon as when pinched off at a joint above 
the oye, ſo require leſs labour. 


It may be thought that 1 more dung i is re- 


commended than neceſlary, and that it 
will ſpoil the flavour of the fruit ; but if 
. conſidered, there muſt certainly be 


a great ſupply to ſupport plants on a wall 


twelve feet high covered with luxuriant 


branches, fruit, and ſuch great quantities 


of leaves as there are on a well-managed 


Vine-wall. 


Wurz this is not obſerved the wood is 


very ſmall, the cluſters little, and the ſkin 


of the fruit very tough, and of a very bad 
flavour; but where they are properly ſup- 


plied with rotten dung that has been pre- 
pared at leaſt a twelvemonth, they will 


continue many years in the greateſt vigour. 


By this management [ forced one "welt 


twenty years, and had alw ays good crops 
| () 2 | of. 
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of well-flayoured fruit, large cluſters, and 
Born Vines in . order. 


By the common methdd 1 planking 
Vines at a great diſtance, and training 


the ſide- branches until they meet, in a few 


years the bottom of the wall becomes bare, 


without a poſſibility of preventing it; but 


by planting at two feet diſtance there is a 
command of bottom-wood (if managed as 
_— for many years. 


Tas method of planting, training; and 
pruning of Vines will anſwer very welbon 


common walls in the ſouth, where they | 


ripen without fire. 


Taz management of Vines on a fire- 
wall with glaſſes, as to preparing the 


borders, planting, dreſſing, and pruning, 


is the ſame as before directed for walls 


without glaſſes. 


ThE management of the glaſſes is the 
thing now to be conſidered. They ſhould 
be made to take away at We and 
never ſhould be uſed until the Vines are of 
a good ſtrength, which will be the fourth 
year, if planted in the common method; 
but if from cuttings raiſed in heat, they 


will be fit the ſecond year, if managed as 
follows. 


3 As 
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As ſoon as the plants are fit for plant- 
ing, without 9 8. hardened, plant them 
on the fire-wall; put on the glaſſes and 
E gentle fire; if es have ſucceeded well 
in the raiſing, they will be fit to plant 
in the beginning of June. Give them mo- 
derate heat and air, ſo as not to draw 
them, and they will be fine ſtrong plants 
by the end of Auguſt, when the fires ſhould 


be put out, and more air given to harden 
em: 


Ir they have all thriven they will be very 
ſtrong. As ſoon as the wood is well har- 
dened they ſhould be pruned, which may 
be done about the end of September. 


Tur muſt he cut very different from 


any thing yet mentioned. Begin at an end, 
cut the firſt to four eyes, the next to ten, 


and ſo on until all are finiſhed ; nail them 
Immediately, and dreſs the border. 


Tux reaſon for this difference in cutting 
thoſe young trees is, that if they were all 
cut ſhort there would be little or no fruit ; 
and if they were all cut long, there old 
be ſo much wood that the wall would be 
crouded, and not have room ſufficient to 
lay in the wood, ſo as to have proper air, 

which 
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which would ſpoil the next year's crop; 
but by this management there will be a 


good deal of fruit, and the Vines remain 
in good order for the next year: and 
here it will be abſolutely neceſſary to pull 


off all barren branches that are not for 
next year's wood, as there ſhould be no- 
thing but what is uſeful left to weaken the 


plants. 


IT will not be proper to force them early 
in the ſpring, as they will not then be 


ſtrong enough; but if the fire is put to 
them the beginning of April, and kept on 
that month before the glaſſes are uſed, it 
will be much better for them: when the 


glaſſes are put on, give moderate heat and 
air, and there will be a tolerably good crop 


of grapes, which will be ape the latter end 
of July. 


IT will do the Vines r no ) hurt by forcing 
them ſo young, provided it is done mode- 
rately ; and as this year the wood will be 
ripened much better and ſooner, they may 
be pruned early, and ſo have the heat ap- 


plied ſooner 1n the ſpring. 


THrose who delight to have grapes very 
early, ſhould begin in January to apply the 
heat ; 


\ 
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_ hea ; for it is much better to begin early 
= ap; moderately, than to keep them 
very hot, as it does leſs. damage to the 
Vines, and there is more certainty of a 
crop; but it is impoſſible to force in fo 
much bad weather as generally happens in 
thoſe cold months, without hurting the 
plants; ſo that thoſe who chooſe to have 
them early in the ſeaſon, ſhould have two 
ſeparate lengths for that uſe. Thoſe which 
were forced early this year ſhould have no 


5 glaſſes put on them the next year, but 


ſhould have a moderate fire applied the 
beginning of April, and continued until 
the end of e . 


hy the: N 3 that which was 
forced early ſhould be cut ſhort ; that is, 
have few eyes left on a ſhoot, in order that 
they may puſh ſtrong wood for next year, 
as the preparation for the next early crop 


1s what is to be regarded this ſeaſon, 


Thoſe who prefer a good crop to having 


them very early, may force the ſame wall 
with glaſſes for many years with $900 
ſucceſs. 


Tur 13 of March is a good ſea- 
ſon to begin to apply the 5 if the 
weather will permit. It is much better 
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to have the fire at the wall ten or fifteen. 
days before the glaſſes are put on; but it 
will be dangerous to keep them long with- 
dut glaſs at that ſeaſon; for after they 
begin to puſh, and the ſhoot is juſt coming 
out, if the froſt ſhould catch the top of it, 
all hopes of a crop are > fruſtrated for the 

ſeaſon. 


: Gives a 188 deal of air every day, 
eſpecially ac the ſun is hot; for if 


drawn, they drop their fruit after it is 


formed, before they come into bloſſom. 
There ſhould be little or no water given 

until the fruit is out of bloſſom, and then 
they ſhould frequently have a little; but 
at firſt it ſhould be given in the morning, 
when there is the appearance of a fine day 


and little wind. As ſoon as they are 


watered, the glaſſes ſhould be opened a 
good deal to dry the ſurface of the ground 
before night; for when the glaſſes are ſhut, 
there is a great ſteam, which is very pen 
dicial to the young fruit, and often makes 
it drop off; but when half grown, it is of 
great ſervice, and then they ſhould be 
watered in the evening, and the glaſſes 
mut immediately. 


Warn the fruit is as large as 2 ſmall 
pea they will bear more heat, and the 
_—_ glaſſes. 
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glaſſes need not be opened ſo ſoon in the : 
morning, and may be ſhut cloſe at night 


before they loſe the ſun ; but in the middle 
of the day, if the ſun is hot, they ſhould 
have a conſiderable quantity of air. In 
dull days a little will be ſufficient; but if 


it is even a cold day, they ſhould have 2 


little to rarefy the air, otherwiſe the fruit 


* not be good. 


Warn the grapes are come to their ſize 
they may be kept pretty hot and clofe, if 
they are wanted very early; by that ma- 


nagement they will grow very large and 


fine to look at, but will not be fo high- 


ak e as when they have leſs heat and 


more air. 


WurN the fruit is in bloſſom they 
ſhould have no water; and the place kept 
as dry as poſſible, for they are then in the 

moſt critical ſituation, as they at that time 
receive great quantities of the ſteam (if 


there is any) that riſes when the glaſſes 


are ſhut; ſo if great care is not taken, 
many of them will drop off; to prevent 
which, if two or three little holes were 
made in the back-wall with ſhutters, they 
might be opened in the night when the 

fruit. 
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fruit was in bloſſom, and it would _ 
the cs quite dry. 


wn EN glaſſes are e uſd for grapes on fire- 
watt. and the fruit is not required early, 
there ſhould be two lengths, which will 
be ſufficient to make a regular ſucceſſion. 
The frames and glaſſes ſhould be move- 
able; and thoſe that were forced with 
glaſſes, if properly managed according to 
what has been directed, Will be little 
wWorfe. 


5 As ſoon as the fruit 18 gone the glaſſes | 


ſhould be removed, and: the Vines cut, 


which will be about the beginning of 
September, when they ſhould be nailed, 
and the border dreſſed. 


 Tnoss Vines that had glaſſes over them 
aſt year, and are to be this year without, 
ſhould have fire put to them any time be- 
tween the 25th of March and the 1ſt of 
May, and in every reſpet managed as di- 
rected for fire-walls without Ballen 5 


Br this means there "wilt he. as good a 
crop this year as if there had , been no 
glaſſes the year before, and the Vines will 
be very fit ſor glaſſes the next ſpring; and 

thoſe 
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thoſe which are forced by fire only this 


year, will gain ſtrength if they were any 
ways drawn: they will alſo ſucceed thoſe 
under the glaſſes, and there will be a ſuf- 
ficient quantity to ſupply a moderate fa- 
mily from the middle of June to the end of 
October. 


I nave had ſeveral crops of fine grapes 
by the following method: I applied the 
fire to the wall the 1ſt of April, and worked 
it to the end of May without glaſſes, in 


the ſame manner as if there had been 
no glaſſes intended, At that time, the 
grapes being juſt out of bloſſom, I put on 


the glaſſes, and managed them in the ſame 
manner as I have directed for Vines under 


glaſs, and had very fine crops. The ber- 


ries were very large, the fruit had a much 
finer flavour than thoſe that had the glaſſes 
put over them ſooner, and were ripe the 


latter end of July. 


Por ER heat and air are the only things 


to be conſidered to render fruit of a good 


flayour; and unleſs theſe two elements 


are uſed properly, grapes will never be 


good: they may be obtained early by 
the ſtrength of heat, and by a large quan- 


tity 
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tity: of water they may be ſwelled to 2 
large ſize, but they will be inſipid. 


A EIN; large cluſter of grapes makes a 
fine appearance when the berries are plump 
and large; but in eating they taſte flat, 
and have no flavour, which 1s a great 
diſappointment ; but thoſe who follow the 
directions here given with accuracy, will 
obtain fruit rich and good, which cannot 
fail to give both ſatisfaction and pleaſure. 


Tx directions for the management of 
grapes on fire-walls forced early, and thoſe 
forced late, may ſeem much the ſame; 
but when compared they will be found 
very different. The wood of the firſt will 
be much weakened by having early fruit, 
which it is impoſſible to prevent, as the 
inclemency of the weather in the win- 
ter months will not permit giving them 
ſufficient air to keep the wood firong ; 
ſo that the management of them next ſea- 
ſon (although fire is requiſite) is not with 
regard to fruit, but to recruit the wood, 
and make it fit for forcing early the next 
year with glaſſes ; whereas thoſe that are 
not forced early will have a good crop under 
the glaſſes, for at that ſeaſon proper air 
may 
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may be given to keep the wood in good 


order. 


Tun year following there may be as 
good a crop as if there had been no glaſs 


over them the preceding year. As to the 


forcing of the young Vines that were raiſed 
in the hot-bed of tanner's-bark, it was 


only to encourage their growth, as it is 


directed to be done with moderation, al- 
though, at the ſame time, there will be a 
un deal of fruit. 


GRAES may be forced with paper co- 
vers inſtead of glaſs; and if the wall be 
lighted the beginning of April, and 


worked as if no covers were intended, to 
the beginning or middle of May, they 


will anſwer very well and bring the fruit 


forward; but when they are uſed carly 


they are liable to many misfortunes from 
the weather ; and in a ſtormy night of 


wind and froſt, if the covers are torn 
(which ſometimes happens) much damage 
may be done to the Crop. 


Faule ail under paper covers are not 
ſo high-flavoured as when under glaſs, and 
by the faintneſs of their light they draw 


and tender the trees much more, eſpecially 
in 
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in dull days, when much air cannot be 
* 


EL Havixo treated fully of fire-walls with 
and without glaſſes, I now proceed to hot- 


houſes built on purpoſe for Vines, called 
Vineries. | 


TurxE are many ſorts and forms of 
Vineries which bring good crops of fruit. 
Some of them have the Vines planted on 
borders in the houſe, and many are planted 


on the outſide, and taken in at holes left 
for that purpoſe: 


10 the houſe is intended to have grapes 
very early, it is beſt to have the Vines 
planted on a border in the houſe : if for a 
large crop, and of a good flavour, they are 
beſt planted on a border on the outſide, 
for there the roots have the advantage of 
ſun, air, and natural rains, which is much 
better than any artificial waterings, al- 


though ever ſo ſkilfully performed. 


A viNERY built on purpoſe ſhould have 
no tan-pit, although many hold it beſt, as 
it gives a natural moiſt heat, which is by 
ſome ſaid to be better than the dry ſcorch- 
ing heat produced by fire. 

A $OFT 
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A SOFT moiſt heat is beſt for all kinds 


of fruit in the open air; but is not ſo where 


the air is confined, for many reaſons too 


numerous to mention, ſo ſhall only take 
notice of two. 


Ir there ſhould be a great heat in the 
bark when the vines are in bloſſom, the 


ſteam that riſes from it cauſes many of 


them to drop off. When the bark has 
loſt its heat at top, which it ſoon does, it 
muſt be often ſtirred up, which cauſes a 


very bad ſmell, and a great ſteam riſes, 


if it is freſh and hot; if there is not much 


heat, it has a muſty ſmell, which will 


infect the fruit, unleſs there are air-holes 


to carry off the ſteam at night when the 


houſe is ſhut up; if that be the caſe, the 


moift best of he bark is loſt, therefore 


would be better without it. 


A 600D Vinery ſhould be all flagged, 
and the flues ſo conſtructed that they may 
give a good deal of heat with little fire. 


There ſhould be a flue all round the 
houſe, which ſhould ſtand above the level 
of the floor, and as there is no tan-pit, 
it ſhould ſtand off the walls at leaſt two 


feet, that the heat may be equal on both 
. fades, 
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ſides, which it cannot be when cloſe to, 
or in the wall. There might be a ſingle 
fire all along the middle of the floor, and 
one in the back wall, independent of each 


other. A little fire will keep a houſe warm 


if thus conſtructed. 


A novss built after this method might 
have the border made between the flue 


and the foreſide of the houſe thus: A brick 


of breadth laid a foot from the flue and 
raiſed one foot, the other foot ſunk; ſo 
that the top of the flue, which ſhould be 

two feet high, would be a foot higher than 
the furface of the border. The foreſide 
wall of the houſe ſhould be built on 
_ arches ſupported by ſmall pillars (which 
there would be no difficulty in doing, as 
there is no flue in the foreſide) ſo that the 
roots of the Vines might have liberty to 
ſtrike into the border on the outſide, which 
might be made ten feet broad. The arches 
| ſhould be all fo low that their tops may be 
within the border. 


; TAE Vines ſhould be . on the in- 
fide of the border, a foot from the brick 
that ſupports the mould, by which means 


the roots would ſoon be without the houſe, 
and 
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and haveall the advantages of free air and 


proper moiſture, and at the ſame time 


would be fecure from the froſts affecting 
them, if they were forced early. If they 


are thus prepared and planted, they would 
bear forcing much earlier. 


It will be neceſſary to have a ſhed at 


the back of the houſe, into which there 


ſhould be a door for a paſſage in very cold 
weather, and to give air in hard froſts 
when forced early. It would alſo be very 
beneficial to have three air-holes in the 
back-wall above the flue, to carry off the 
great heat in very hot days when the 
glaſſes are opened ; and there ſhould be a 
door at each end of the houſe for the con- 
venience of polling. 


Tas Gone for e the Vines 


ſhould be at leaſt two feet from the glaſs, 


which is much better than when it 1s 


nearer; for when they are too cloſe to 


the glaſſes, it is impoſſible in very hot 
| days, to prevent the ſun from burning the 
leaves and ſcorching the fruit ; beſides they 


have a free air when diſtant foo the glaſs, 


ripen. much better, and are not 10 ſubject 
to rot. | 


8 THE 
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Tux frame ſhould have the ſame ſlope 
with the glaſſes, that the Vines may be all 
of an equal diſtance from it. There ſhould 
be no glaſs in front; and indeed there will 
be little room for Any; if the houſe 1 is built 
as directed. | 


Tun vines may be mine ſtraight up 
in front like an n until they are at a 
proper diſtance from the glaſs where the 
frame is fixed. | 


Ir the Vines are forced very early, it 
will be proper to cover the border on the 
outſide of the houſe four or five inches 
thick with long dung, ſtraw, moſs, or any 
ſuch light covering, which will keep the 
froſt from penetrating into the roots, and 
there will be a free communication with 
the plants in the houſe and 1 roots on 'the 
outſide. VV 

; | 4 

12 Wu be remembered that all Vines 
ſhould be planted in the ſame manner that 
was directed for the firſt againſt fire-walls, 
that their roots may run horizontally, and 
with the ſame compound; and that the ſide- 


branches every where ſhould be pinched 
off 
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off at a joint above the eye, as before di- 
rected. 


bs this houſe is planted with plants 
raiſed in heat, they ſhould be managed 
and planted in the ſame manner, and at 
the ſame time with thoſe under glaſſes on 


fire-walls ; only with this ſmall difference, 


that in the pruning the firſt plaat ſhould 


be cut to one eye; the next to ten or fif- 
teen, if ſtrong; the next to four eyes; 
and ſo on to the end; that is, one, ten, 
four. VV 


Tas pa for this 1 in prun- 
ing is, that here they may be managed ſo 
as to grow much ſtronger than on a com- 


mon fire-wall ; they have alſo much fur- 
ther to run, ſo that the houſe ſhould: be 
furniſhed as ſoon as poſſible, te TP good 


wood in all parts of 1t. 


Ir wot be of oreat ſervice to the 


Vines to take the glaſſes off the houſe as 


ſoon as the fruit is gone; but this ſhould 


be done with care, as they ſhould be 


hardened gradually, which may be done 
before the fruit is all gathered ; for after 
the grapes are all cleared for ripening, 
there, will be no occaſion for much 

P 2 ©) heat, 
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heat, ſo that they may have air Hight and 
day. | 


Wu EN the! W355 begin to pro yellow 
they -ſhould' be pruned, faſtened to the 
frame, and the glaſſes put on before 0 
hard froſts and heavy 'ſnows fall; for, as 
| they are hot perpendicular, the froſt an 
ſhow wald hurt them; nevertheleſs they 
mould haye free air night "and 1 8 wth 
the Heat: is s applied. © . 2 „ 5 

3 55 ITE 55 917 e 0 0 4 

Tas next ſpring the tout that x was tut 
to ten eyes ſhould have the bottom eye 
and the tenth encoutaged for next year's 
young, wood; and as there will be eight 
eyes between chem Which may have fruit, 
they muſt be topped two joints above the 
cluſter. That which was cut to four eyes 
ſhould have the fourth encouraged for 


young wood; and if the other Three have 


fruit they muſt be topped e as, before; but if 
any. of them, or thaſe on the long ſhoot, 
are barren, pull them off, and ſtop Tis Hole 
with clay, as before. The thoot that Was 

cut to one eye will be very ſtrong, and run 
| to the backſide of the houſe. 25 


Tur next pruning ſeaſon cor Begin 


ſhoot from one eye ſhould be cut to the 
whole 
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whole brcadih of the houſe, and it will 
be full of bearing wood; the ſhoot from 


the top of the plant that was before cut to 
four eyes ſhould be cut to reach the mid- 
dle of the houſe, and the bottom branches 
to four, Aves and fix =, as 8 are of 
ſtrength; VVV 


3, 4 . ” 1 2 
. * * 
„ * 


Now the whole. frame is : cor, there 
muſt be young wood left regularly all over 


at proper diſtances, as before directed, and 
at the pruning ſeaſon ſhortened as "_y are 
of — 


A HOUSE "os 1 5 built after this man- 
ner is much better for forcing early. than 
a common fire-wall, as there is proper 
convenicncy to give warm air in very hard 
froſts, and in the very dampeſt weather it 


may be kept perfectly dry; for, when 
there is a long time of dull, damp, rainy 


weather, it is very difficult to keep the 
fruit on a fire-wall from monlding- with- 
out over-heating the wall, which has often 


been the deſtruction of both vines and 


fruit. 


| In the cold winter months, when the 
forcing is begun, the fires ſhould be made 


— moderately at firit, and have a good 
deal 
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deal of air in the day, and a little at night, 
for ſome time; for unleſs the buds puſh. 
ſtrong at firſt, there are little _ of a 
good crop. 


A week after the fires are made, it will 
be proper to give a little water to that part 
of the border which is within the houſe 
once a-week, and it ſhould be kept juſt 
moiſt at all times when the glaſſes are on 
the houſe, although there 1s no fire; other- 
wile the roots will decay. 


Arrz the Kult is out of bloſſom, and 
about the largeneſs of a ſmall pin's head, 
it will add greatly to the ſize of the fruit to 
ſprinkle all the floor over in the evening in 
fine weather, and ſhut up the houſe di- 
rectly, which will cauſe a fine moiſture 
like a dew; but care muſt be taken to 
give air early in the morning to dry both 
fruit and leaves before the ſun begins to 
ſhine hot upon them, or it will burn the 
leaves and ſcorch the fruit. 


IT will be of great advantage to the fruit 
to give the border a good watering every 
week after it 1s out of bloſſom, until it 1s 
full grown; after which they ſhould have 
none, neither ſhould the floor be any more 


ſprinkled, 
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ſprinkled, but kept quite dry, and have a 
good deal of air, which will make the fruit 
of a much better flavour than when they 
are kept very hot, but they will not be ſo 
cearly by ten days. After they are full 
grown the air ſhould be admitted gradually; ß, * 
for if there be too much given at firſt, ſo 1 
as to check the growth of the Vines, it 4 
quite ſpoils the flavour of the grapes; and 
this is the reaſon why fruit that is forced 
under glaſs ſhould never have them taken 
away until all is gathered. 


GREAT care ſhould be taken not to draw 
the Vines weak; for if they are, there is 
no other remedy to recover them but a 
year's reſt; that is, they muſt be all cut 
very thort, and have no fire put to them 
before the beginning of May ; and then 
it muſt be moderate, and have a great dea! 
of air. . 


Ir will be of great ſervice to ſprinkle 
the floor often, to encourage the young 
ſhoots ; they ſhould alſo have a great deal 
of water on the border, both on the out- 


ide and inſide of the houſe, as it is not the 1 
fruit which is to be regarded this ſeaſon, 11 
but the ſtrengthening of the Vines for ug 
another year. _ 

IT | 
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Ir will be a great diſappointment to a 
gentleman to have few or no grapes for a 
whole year, who had great plenty the ſea- 
ſon before; and as every gardener that has 
the leaſt knowledge of plants muſt ſee when 
they are drawn weak, as ſoon as that is 
viſible he ſhould give more air and leſs heat, 
but this muſt be cautiouſly performed; for 
if, from a great heat and little air, the 
ſyſtem was to be changed to the other ex- 
treme, it would check the growth of the 
plants, and not only ſpoil the next year's 
wood, but the fruit of this year alſo. 


THERE are few gentlemen that will be 
at the expence of having two ſuch houſes. 
If the vines are forced early one year with 

care, and the next year not until the 
beginning of May, as the plants would laſt 
many years, and bring good crops every 
year; becauſe at that ſeaſon the weather is 
fine, and they may have a great quantity of 
air to ſtrengthen them; for, as I ſaid be- 


fore, it is impoſſible to force very early 
without drawing the plants. 


Vines in ſuch houſes are ſubjet to 
puſh out many ſhoots from the old wood, 
which ſhould be conſtantly rubbed off: 

they 
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they alſo puſh roots which ſhould be taken 


offas foon as OT appear. 


811 aks in a hot houſe that is uſed for 

Pines in general appear large and fine to 
the eye, but are moſtly inferior in fla- 
vour to thofe on hot-walls, with or with- 
out glaſſes, as they cannot be managed 
as they ought to be, the Pines requiring a 
very different culture, and being the prin- 
cipal crop. There ſhould be a good bor- 
der made in the front, on the outſide of the 
houſe, of the ſame nateriels as before di- 


reed, which ſhould be four inches lower 
than the level of the ground, except a foot 
next the wall where the Vines are planted, 


which need not be above an inch. When 


they are all planted cover all the border 
with gravel or ſand, ſo that the walk be- 


fore the ſtove _ be neat and clean. 


Ir they are plants raiſed in heat, which 


are the propereſt, plant them four inches 
from the front wall of the ſtove, in the 
fame manner as they are planted in all 
other places. Where Vines are intended 


in a Pine- ſtove, there ſhould be a round 


hole left againſt every rafter when the houſe 


is building, and the Vines ſhould be in- 
troduced into the houſe as ſoon as they are 


planted, 
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planted, and they will grow a great length 


the ſame ſeaſon, be very ſtrong, and will 
bear many grapes. the next year. 


Tarr ſhould be no more than one plant 
to a rafter, which ſhould be cut to a great 


length when they are pruned ; for they will 
be very ſtrong, and will produce fruit at 


almoſt every eye; but thoſe branches that 
do not bear ſhould be pulled off. 


THreRs ſhould be a ſtrong ſhoot trained 


as near the bottom as poſſible every year, 


and the laſt year's bearing branch cut en- 


tirely off. There can be no other manage- 


ment of Vines in a Pine-ſtove than to keep 


them clear of all ſide-branches, and to top 


the bearing ſhoots at two joints above the 
fruit ; for regard muſt be had to the Pines, 
and not the Vines; ſo that ſometimes a 


ſmall accident deſtroys a crop that Bag # 


fine appearance. 


As ſoon as the Vines in a hot-houſe 
begin to puſh, all the ſtem that is on the 
. of the houſe muſt be guarded from 
froſt; for one night's hard froſt, after the 
buds are broken, will deſtroy all the fruit. 
tor that year. 


Conan 
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CLEAN moſs, free of graſs and mould, is 


the beſt thing I know for that uſe. It muſt 
be three inches thick all round the em 


and faſtened very cloſe. 


_ GRAPES that grow very cloſe: in the 


cluſter are not fit for hot-houſes, for there 
is often a great ſteam riſes from the bark 


when in proper order for the Pines, ſo that 
the moiſture, in dull weather, is not dried 


up for foeaal days: when the grapes are 
near ripe, in ſuch weather they often rot, 
if my are cloſe i in the cluſter, 


Was the grapes grow very doſe, the 


cluſters ſhould be thinned when they are 
very young, and thoſe left will grow much 


larger, and not be ſo liable to rot. The 
large ſorts that hang looſe are the propereſt 


for Pine- ſtoves. This work ſhould be per- 


formed in the morning, when there is an 


appearance of a fine day, that the wounds 
may be dried before night by the heat of 
the ſun. This ſhould be performed with 


ſharp-pointed ſciſſors, and great care taken 
not to wound any of the berries that are 


left. 


Tarose that uſe covers for their Pine- 
ſtoves are in no great danger of having their 


grapes 
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grapes hurt by froſts ; but they are liable to 
be ſcorched by the ſun when they are cloſe 


to the rafters. The covering of ſtoves is 
attended with many inconveniencies, ſuch 


as breaking of glaſs in high winds, let the 


covers be of what ſort they will; in wet 
weather, in treading the ſand or gravel into 
a quagmire ; and in very hard froſts, when 


the covers cannot be taken off for feveral 


days: in that time, perhaps ſome hours 


of ſun every day is entirely loſt, alſo the ex- 


pence of time in covering and uncovering. 
All theſe things render it very troubleſome. 


 Trnavs not uſed a cover for a Pine-ftove 


theſe thirty years, although I have had 


them under my care part of that time, even 


in the north of Scotland. There is no 


difficulty in keeping Pine- ſtoves without 
covers where there are no grapes; but as 
they are now introduced into almoſt every 
houſe, it is neceſſary to know how to 
manage them without being at the trouble 


of covering. 


Tarr are few . for Pines Has 
where the plants ſtand at four or five feet 


from the glaſs. Fix iron pins of a foot long 


three or four in a rafter, according to the 
breadth of the houſe: there muſt be an 


=— eye 
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eye of an inch ſquare at the end of each 


pin, through which place a rod to faſten 
the Vine; it will then be ſo far from the 


glaſs as to prevent the froſts hurting the 


grapes, and they will have a freedom of 


"uy my not be rabgoct to rot. 


Tax Vines hanging thus br will Is 


no detriment to the Pines, although it 


will ſhade them a little ; but as it is in the 
ſummer months it will be no diſadvantage, 


as at that ſeaſon there is ſun and heat 
ſufficient, although a little ſhaded by the 


leaves of the Vines, and they will be all 
off before the autumn when ſun is wanted. 
If they have not dropped, they may be 
; puliod off without bend infury to the Vine. 


Gurs in "Pine. are fi the 
moſt part planted promiſcuouſly of early 


and late forts ; the early have in general 
their berries much cloſer in the cluſter 
than the _; and are not ſo fit for the 
hot-houſe. 


Is the large late kinds are taken into tho 
hot-houſe, they are much higher-flayoured 
than thoſe that ripen ſoon ; for as they 
puſh much later than the early forts, the 
Figes are put into their proper order for 

: the 
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the ſummer long before the grapes are of 


any ſize; fo that there will be little or no 
. fteam until the autumn, wen the 1 
will be _— ape 2-25 | 


As the weather in the ſummer is warm, 


the Pine-houſe has a great deal of air, 


and conſequently the grapes will be much 
richer; and as there is no long continuance 
of damp weather at that ſeaſon, they will 
not be ſo ſubject to rot; there will be 


this advantage alſo, although they are late 


in ripening, . * on _—_ no Sy 
e 931 23 art? to 4 


Tur feet may 7 8 to e 


much earlier fruit han the plants in the 


Pine-ſtove ; for the Vines that are in it 
will not puth early; unleſs: they are taken 
out of the ſtove as ſoon as the fruit is 


gathered (Which is very troubleſome, | and 


the Vine are in danger of being hurt) vand 


kept out ſome time: as ſoon, as they are 


put in again they will puſh, but it will be 
difficult to keep the man from the roots if ' 
yy are yours in 2 "I 


. ö 3 
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the Pine- ſtove they will puſh! ſoon; and be 


I but it is not a good method, for 
5 there 
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there they can have no water but artificial 
waterings ; and although it is done with | 
judgment and care, it is far inferior to 4 
natural rains which ſupply them in winter. : Y 
When in the inſide of the ſtove they muſt 29 
be kept damp when they are not growing, 4 
or the roots will mould and decay. EE 4 


Is the fire-walls are properly built, they | 
ſhould be fifty feet long for Vines to one : 
fire, which ſhould be in the middle, draw 
both ways, and have dampers ſo as to 
throw all the heat one way or both, as 
ſhall be neceſſary. One fide may be 
planted with the early kinds, and the 
other with a later ſort, that will ripen on 
fire-walls without glaſſes. As they will 
be every other year without covers, it 
would be wrong to plant them with any 
Vines that will not ripen without glaſſes. 


Tux fide that has the eacly Vines may 
be forced early (two months) before the 
others, for it will be no detriment to 
them, as all the heat may be kept from 
the fide that is not covered by the damper. 
It will be much better for the late Vines 
not to force them before the beginning of 
March, as then there will be more certain- 


ty of a crop, and the fruit will be much 
better. 


To 
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To have a regular ſucceſſion ſor forcing, 


there ſhould be two lengths of fire-wall 


in Vines, and one half of each length 
planted with the early forts, and the other 


half with late. 


Ir the early ſorts are forced to . 


very early, the glaſſes may then be put on 
the other fide, and all the heat thrown that 


way. If it is a cold wet ſcaſon it you be 


Ws great ſervice. 


TRE black, red, white, and brown 
Frontiniacs are all very fit for a hot- houſe, 


| having full as high a flavour as when on 


an open wall with fire; the x pores of the 
berries are much cloſer, and 90 not admit 


of ſo much of the fn; when the houſe 
is ſhut up at night as moſt of the. other 
forts of grapes; they never, ripen, equally 


without plaſs, and I have had them in 
greater perfection in Pine-ſtoves. than 1 
could ever bring them to on fire-walls 
amongſt other Vines. They all grow very 
cloſe in the cluſter, ſo mould be thinned, 
as before directed, when very young, Fibick 
adds to their. fragrancy,” as then the ſun 
gets to all parts of the berries. The red 
Frontiniac is the higheſt fla voured, and 
the moſt eſteemed of any known | in Eng- 


land. 


THE 
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Tas Tokay is an exceeding good grape 


for the hot-houſe: it is the only proper 


place for it, as it is ſo long in ripening 


after the other ſorts, that it would cauſe 


the fire and glaſſes to be kept on at leaſt a 


month longer, which would be a detri- 
ment to the other plants; and, beſides the 


expence, they will not come to perfection 


without glaſs, ſo are not fit to be planted 


where there 1 is not a conſtant cover. 


THE brown Hamburgh is a fine large 


grape, and grows to a great weight, even 


four, five, and ſometimes fix pounds A 
cluſter ; but it is not of ſo high a flavour 
as thoſe already mentioned, yet is a 82 


fruit. 


THE Burlake is a fine large grape, and 


fit for the Pine-ſtoye. It ripens very late. 


Tur Raiſin Gs grows to large 
cluſters ; the berries alſo are very large. 
It ripens the lateſt of all the grape kinds, 
will hang long on the Vine, and after it 


is cut may be kept a month in a dry place 


where there is a good deal of air. 


TartRreE are ſome other ſorts that will 


anſwer very well for the Pine-ſtoye ; but 
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> thoſe bers median are the beſt, and 


will be ſufficient to ſupply the table a 


long time after all thoſe on the fire-walls 
e 


TE following grapes ripen on fire- 


Walls with or without glaſs, but are not 


fit for forcing early: red, royal and black 


Muſcadines; White, red, and black Fron- 


tiniac ; black Sweet-water, black Ham- 


| burgh ; all theſe are fit to plant on one 
fide of the fire-wall, to be forced alternately 


with or without glaſs ; and that year the 
glaſſes are uſed, if you begin about the be- 


_ ginning. of W the grapes will be ripe 
A 


Tun year the glaſſes are not uſed, the 


middle or end of April is time enough to 
put fire to them, and then both ſides may 
be worked together. The early ſorts will 
be ripe the middle of July, and the late 


Will be all finiſhed * the beginning of -- 
October. 


IT will be proper to plant the following 
grapes on fire-walls by themſelyes, and 
they may be forced every other year early, 

ſo as to be ripe the beginning of * 
toe 
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the Sweet-water, brick- coloured Grape, 
black Cluſter, white Muſcadine, and the 
Miller's Grape; many others will anſwer 
as well, and perhaps much better, than 


thoſe kobe mentioned, but 1 have not had 
them under my care. 


I SHALL not mention any other ſorts of 
| Vines, as I do not copy from any book, 

but only relate what has ſucceeded under 
my OWN immediate direction. 
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Ty E 13 grapes will all ripen 
on common walls in the ſouth of England, 
and come to warten 
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CH AL E- 


Of the Nurſery. 


N URSERIES for raiſing foreſt-trees 
are very neceſſary for every gentleman that 
1s fond of planting; for without a good one 
no great progreſs can be made in that moſt 


delightful and profitable amuſement. 


Mosr author who have written on this 


ſubject have differed in their opinions, even 
ſo far as to be almoſt quite contradictory to 
one another. I will not preſume to ſay 


who are right or who are wrong, but I 


ſhall give ſome directions that are very dif- 


ferent; and I fix my opinion on this 


ground, that is, by comparing moſt of the 


capital nurſeries in England, which are 


managed by a ſet of men knowing in their 
Profeſſion, and whoſe buſineſs it is to have 


all kinds of trees in perfection. 


IT is not intended to give directions for 
making a nurſery fit to raiſe all the curious 


trees and plants that are introduced into 


England, and which thrive very well when 


taken from the nurſeries where they are 
raiſed 
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raiſed with ſkill and art, and when they 

are carried into very different ſoils and 
ſituations all oyer the country thrive very 
well; that would be a taſk too elaborate 
fror the brevity of this treatiſe ; beſides, it 
would be too expenſive for gentlemen, as it 
is the quantity that makes it worth the in- 
genious nurſeryman's trouble and care to 
cultivate ſuch plants. 85 


Tu bringing the common ſorts of 
foreſt trees to perfection, and making them 
fit for all kinds of ſoils and ſituations, is 
what I ſhall give directions for, and the 
chooſing a proper ſoil for that uſe; or, 
where it cannot be had, to make one by 
art, fit for the purpoſe, at as little expence 
as poſſible. 5 os £ 


Ir is a general opinion that all nurſeries 
for raiſing trees ſhould be the ſame, or very 
near the ſame, with the ſoil the trees are 
to be planted in; but this 1s ſetting out 
on a very wrong principle; for, as I ſaid 
before, all the capital nurſeries in Eng- 
land areon a fine light ſandy loam, or they 
are made ſo by the nurſerymen, who cer- 
tainly are the beſt judges; and as a proof 
of their judgment, all the trees that are 
taken from ſuch nurſeries, thrive when 
EIT planted 
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planted on much worſe ground than where 

9 were rated . 
I nave ſaid more on this ſubject than 1 

firſt intended, and am obliged to add a few 


words more, to prevent a notion that has 


long prevailed. I know there are many 


gentlemen ſo prepoſſeſſed in that opinion, 


that they will not allow any other kind of 


ground for their nurſeries, than what is 
nearly ſimilar to the foil they intend to 


plant, and this is the reaſon why ſo many 


bad-thriving plantations are to be ſeen 1 in 
Oy. YOU of 3 


Ir a plantation is to be made on a poor 


_ gravel or a ſtiff clay, what kind of a nur- 
ſery would ſuch ground make? all the 


plants raiſed on ſuch ground would be 


poor,” ſmall, hide-bound, ſtarved things, 
very unfit for planting in any land, but 


more ſo in poor n or clay. 


FT o this it may be ae that I have 
given directions for ſowing the ſeeds of 
trees on ſuch ground, as the beſt method 
ſor raiſing wood in ſuch ſoils. There is a 
great difference between ſowing where the 
plant is to remain, and ſowing to raiſe 


Pants to be tranſplanted: thoſe that are 


ſown 
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ſown in ſuch ground to remain, twiſt and 
twine their ſmall roots amongſt the ſtones 
and gravel, ſo as to protect themſelves 
from froſt in winter and drought in ſam- 

er; but if ſuch plants were to be plant- 
ed with the greateſt care, they would be 


very liable to ſuffer much from the drought 


the firſt ſummer, and be. entirely thrown 
out of the ground the next winter, as they 
would have ſo few ſhort roots | which could 
make no reſiſtance. 


* is very wrong to enrich nurſeries 
with dung. Although the nurſerymen 
dung their ground very Pet deb they do 
it with great judgment, and never plant 
trees until it is well rotted, and mixed 
with the mould, ſo as to be quite incorpo- 
rated, and generally take a crop of peaſe 
or beans before they plant; for if trees 
were to be raiſed on a bed made rich with 
dung, they would grow ſo vigorouſly, and 
be ſo full of juices, that if they were even 
planted in very good land, they would be 
in danger of being loſt for want of a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of nouriſhment, and moſt 
of them would be, what is called in the 
common planting phraſe, hide-bound. 
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Taz proper ſoil to make a nurſery to 


raiſe foreſt-trees, is a light ſandy loam of 
two feet (if it can be pot) or eighteen 


inches, which will be a ſufficient depth 
to prevent drought in ſummer affecting 


the trees, and the froſt hurting them in 
the winter. 


Ax old paſture field that ſlopes gently 


to the ſouth, is the beſt ſituation, for low 


and flat grounds are not proper, as they 
are liable to be over-blown in winter in 
deep driving ſnows, which will be apt to 
break many of the young trees. Beſides, 
if the ſhow be blown very thick, which, 
often happens, it will lie much longer than 


ona riſing ground, and be very detrimental 
to the young plants. 


p 


TR ENCcRHZNe is always recommended for 


making a new nurſery, but it is not al- 


ways needful ; for if the field that it is 
intended to be made on be clean graſs and 


free from moſs, plowing will anſwer; if 


moſly, trenching will not be ſufficient ; 
for the moſs, although turned down two. 


feet deep, is long in rotting, and turns to 


canker, which is very deſtructive to young 
trees. 


\ 


Te 
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| IF the beſt ſpot that can be found is full 
of root-weeds, buſhes or any kind of rub- 
biſh, it will be neceſſary to trench, and 


pick out all the weeds and roots, for there is 
no poſſibility of keeping young trees clean 


where the ground is full of root-weeds. 


But it is ſeldom that needs to happen, as 
the nurſery may be made at a diſtance from 


the houſe; and if a convenient ſpot can 
be found in a bye corner of the pleaſure- 
ground, it will not be diſagreeable, eſpeci- 


ally to lovers of planting, if it is kept in 
good order; and its being ſo much in view 


will cauſe it to be kept clean. 


Ir the field is a fine clean graſs, and in 


pretty good condition, plow it up early in 


the ſpring, and ſow it very thick with the 
common grey peaſe: when they are come 


into full bloom, plow them all in as deep 


as the plow can go, and let the ground re- 
main until they are rotten, which will be 


in ſix weeks if they are well covered; then 


harrow it well with a heavy harrow, and 
plow it acroſs : in three or four days after 


harrow it, and before winter plow it again, 
and let it lie rough all the winter to mellow. 


In the ſpring, firſt harrow, and then plow 


it; then harrow it well with a heavy har- 


row, and it will be in good order for ſow- 
5 _Iog 
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ing and planting 4 all kinds of foreſl-troes in 
the OT way” 


Ie the field i is abs, pare and burn it as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon will permit : plow it 


directly, and ſow it very thick with turnip 


or rape ſeed; and when it is grown fluſh, 
eat it clean off with ſheep. As ſoon as it 


is eaten bare, plow it as deep as the plow 


can go; and when the weeds begin to grow, 


harrow it firſt; then plow, and let it lie all 
the winter. In the ſpring, plow and har- 
row it, and it will be fit for uſe.. 


"Tv. the around ee l de full of 


weeds and roots of buſhes, trench it early 


in the ſpring, and pick all the roots as 
clean as poſſible. As ſoon as it is finiſhed 


ſow it with peaſe in rows, that the weeds 


may be kept clean, for- in fuch ground 
chere will many annual weeds come up. 
As for docks, nettles, and quickers, they 


muſt be taken up with a dung fork, for 


they cannot” be deſtroyed by hoeing. As 


ſoon as the peaſe 5 bloom plow them 
in, and when they are quite deſtroyed 
plow the whole again, and harrow it well 


to get out the weeds, if any remain, 


and let it lie rough all the winter. Flow 


it 
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it in the fpring, and then it will be in | good 
- order. 7+ -* 


Ir a convenient ſpot cannot be found 
that is of a proper temperature, it muſt be 
made ſo by art: a ſtiff loam, or a light black 
earth, are the only foils that can be made 
into a good narſery. When better cannot 


be had a ſandy ſoil will do; but it requires 


a great deal of rich compoſition to make 
the t trees flouriſh. 


A FIELD that has been in corn is very 
unfit to be made into a nurſery ; but if a 


graſs field and a ſtiff loam, you muſt lay 


over all the graſs a good quantity of ſand, 
two inches thick at leaſt; and if this was 


done in the beginning of winter, to be waſn- 


cd in with the rain and ſnow, it would be 


the beſt method. 


AFTER it has lain ſome time it will 


cruſt over and dry at top, and will be liable 
to be waſhed off with the rain if the 
ground has a declivity, which it ſhould 


have; to prevent that, give it a good har- 
rowing acroſs the field, and that will open 


the ground ſo that the od will mix much 
better. Early in the ſpring plow it deep, 


and get from old woods where leaves and 


ſlicks. 
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: "ON have rotted, the bottoms of old 
wood-ſtacks, and the cleaning of ſtreets, a 


large quantity, and lay all over the field as 
ſoon as it is plowed; and when the ſwarth 
has. lain long enough to be rotten, plow 


it acroſs, harrow it well, and plough it 


again; then ſow it with rape ſeed, and 
manage as before directed, and it will be 
in tolerable good order. 


Is a light black earth, lay an inch of 


ſtrong loam all over it; plow it immedi- 
ately, and then lay Poe more loam on, and 


harrow it very well: when it has lain ſome 
time in that ſtate, croſs-plow and harrow 


it, then ſow it with Tape ſeed, and 


manage as before. 


By following ſome of theſe methods ac- 


cording to the nature of the ſoil, there 


will be a good nurſery fit to raiſe all kinds 
of common foreſt trees ; only where the 


ſeeds are ſown, for the planting of poor 


gravelly land the ground ſhould be made 
lighter than any other part of the nurſery, 


for the reaſons before given. 


TukkzE are many kinds of foreſt- trees, 
ſuch as the Elms of all kinds, that are 
propagated from layers with great ſucceſs; 


and indeed all kinds of foreſt- trees will | 


grow 
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grow by layers, ſo that thoſe who are 


curious, and find a ſeminal variety that is 
remarkably different from the original, the 
only way to have it preſerved genuine is to 


convert it into a ſtool, and raiſe plants by 
TY: 


IT has been objected, that foreſt-trees 


raiſed from layers do not grow ſo vigorous 
and ſtraight as plants that are raiſed from 
ſeed. There may be ſome truth in this 
aſſertion, but not ſo much as is generally 


believed; for it 1s owing more to the me- 
thod of laying, than the nature of layers, 
that occaſions this remark. If layers are 


made from young ſtraight ſhoots, they will 


grow-as well as ſeedlings ; but when laid 


from ſmall ſhoots of a een of an 
old tree, it is very difficult to make any 
thing of them but buſhes; yet they will 


take root very well, and this is a good 


_ reaſon why layers are much better than 

ſuckers, for all plants that are to be kept 
low and buſhy. If a ſucker was to be laid 
it would not alter its nature, it would {till 
grow tall and ſtraight; but if the young 
ſhoots of an old branch are laid, they will 
take root and grow, but never ſhoot freely : 
if a fruit-tree, it will bear very plen- 
_ tifully; and if a flowering-plant, it will 
flower 
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flower much better than plants that are 
raiſed from ſuckers, or plants raiſed from 


enthiligs of vigorous Young — 


Ix the nurſery there ſhould be a roorter 
allotted for the uſe of planting ſtools; and 


as the whole ſucceſs depends on the fine- 
neſs of the young ſhoots that are to be 


laid, the place where they are to be plant- 
od ſhould be light and rich; rich, to en- 
courage the young ſhoots to grow OS 
and vigorous ; and light, that they m 

make good roots when laid. The ools 
ſhould not be planted too thick ; for al- 
though they may ſcem thin when firſt 
planted, if they thrive as they ought to do 


they will be very large in a few years, and 


have many layers ; ſo that they ſhould have 


room to be laid, and allo to let the air paſs 


freely between them: if they are planted 
in rows, which 1s beſt, they ſhould not be 


nearer than eight feet ſquare. 


As to the quantity of ground neceſſary 


for a nurſery, that depends on the planta- 


tion which is intended. The trees that are 


to be planted in poor gravel, bare, ſtony, 
and cold poor land, will take up a great 


deal more of ground in the ſeed- beds than 
if they were ſown | in the common old me- 
thod; 
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thod ; but as they are to be taken from the 
ſeed-bed, and planted out for good, there 


will be leſs ground neceſſary for them than 


if they were to be tranſplanted from the 
ſeed-bed into the nurſery, to remain or 
Tor or five years. 


Ir Kola be n . ſort of 


ground and what quantity of each ſort is to 


be planted; that muſt determine the ſize 
of the nurſery. It would be much to the 


advantage o* all ſcedling-trees to have the 
beds they are ſown in, lie fallow all the 


year before they are ſown ; M and to any 


country gentleman that is fond of planting, 


half an acre of ground more than is abſo- 
lately neceſſary will not. be of great con- 
ſequence, | 


Tux beds which the ſcedlings are raiſed 


in for poor land muſt be quite cleared every 
year: they muſt be taken up with the ſpade 
carefully, ſo as to break none of their tap- 
roots; if any are broken by accident, they 
muſt be trimmed, and planted in ſome con- 
venient place CP the nurſery, to ſtand for 
ſome time until they are fit for planting in 
ground that is deep enough to admit of 
making holes to plant them in, and they 
will be as Hood as any for that uſe, as all 


trecs 
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trees that are taken from the ſeed-bed to 
plant in the nurſery ſhould Have all their 


 tap-roots cut off. 


 TaxRE ſhould be no more fown in thoſe 
beds than can be planted every ſeaſon; for 
they will not be fit to plant in very poor 
ground next year; but if there are more 
than are wanted, or can be planted, they 


ſhould be taken up, have their roots trim- 


med, and planted in the nurſery. They 
will be much better for that purpoſe than 
thoſe that are raiſed in beds that are ſown 
very thick, and ſtand fo all the ſummer. 


As ſoon as the beds are cleared they 


' ſhould be thrown into little ridges, and lie 
ſo till the beginning of May, when they 


ſhould be dug over and laid flat, and 
remain ſo all the ſummer, for the adyan- 
tage of keeping them clean; if they were 
to remain in ridges, many of the weeds 
would be buried in hoeing, and ſo grow 
again immediately. But it will be greatly 


to their advantage to throw them into 


ſmall ridges before winter, to mellow them 


for ning in the ſpring. 


Tuts Wade tpcnt of the ground thrown 
into little ridges will be of great ſervice, for 


it 
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it will make them produce as fine and vi- 
gorous plants as if there never had been 


any thing ſown in them; and by this ma- 


nagement they will be in good order for 
many years, by only laying a little of the 


compoſt every other year upon them, as 


will be directed to be made for the recruit- 


ing the nurſery ground, which muſt be 


greatly impaired by e conſtantly full 
of young trees. 


Tur following compoſition, if properly 
made and laid on, will keep the nurſery in 
good order, fo as to produce all kinds of 
foreſt-trees as ſtrong and vigorous, and free 
from all blemiſhes, as if the ground was 
juſt taken in without uſing one grain of 


dung, which is a very ſcarce commodity in 
the country, eſpecially where the gentle- 


men are farmers, and fond of improve- 


ments, as moſt of them are at this preent 


time. 


Ir the nurſery ground is ſtiffer than 


could be wiſhed, add ſand to the follow- 


ing articles; if inclining to ſand, which is 
the beſt, add ſome good rich loam, and it 
will make ſo good a compoſition that its 


effects will ſurprize, and anſwer the moſt 


ſanguine expectations; and every place af- 


fords 
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fords the wktericls; which may be procured 


with little trouble. Collect docks, nettles, 
graſs, which ſhould be cut before they 


come to ſeed, ſtraw, ſtubble, rotten wood, 


leaves and ſhovellings of the ſtable-yard, 


and make a ridge of them two feet thick, 
ſix feet broad, and in length as you can 


get ſtuff, or according to the largeneſs of 


the nurſery. 


Ir the a of the nurſery 1s light, 
put a layer of good loam, four inches thick 


the whole breadth and length of the ridge; 


with another layer of the above things, two 
feet; and then another layer of loam; and 


ſo on till there is a ridge eight feet high; 


let it lie until winter, and when the firſt 
deep ſnow falls trench it all over, laying all 
the ſnow in the middle. It may then lie 
till the middle of ſummer, when it ſhould 
be turned again, taking great care to keep 
it clear of weeds between the turnings; the 


firſt hard froſt in winter turn it again, lay- 
ing all the frozen parts into the inſide, and 


it will be fit for uſe in the ſpring. 


Sou time before the ſeed trees are in- 
tended to be ſown, lay two inches of the 
compoſition all over the ground, and prick 


it over two or three times to mix and in- 


corporate 
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corporate it with the old ground; by 


being thus worked it will be much moiſter 
(if the ſeaſon is very dry) than land that 
has been leſs worked: it will alſo be ne- 
ceſſary to prick the beds over juſt before 
they are ſown ; and if they are very mellow 


it will be much better not to rake the beds, 


but only to level them even with the ſpade; 
then ſow the ſeeds, and with a flat board 


preſs the bed level, and cover it according 


to the ſize of the ſeed. 


Ir would be a good method to have a 
large heap of ſtuff the ſame as the beds, 
mixed ready to cover the ſeeds, which is 
much better than taking the earth from the 


alleys for that uſe; for it is trod a good 


deal in ſowing. the ſeeds, and if the ground 
is wet, it is rendered very unfit for the pur- 


poſe; beſides it is of great detriment to the 
ſeeds on the ſides of the bed to have deep 

alleys, as they will be much drier than if 
the ground was fluſh, and they will not 


thrive ſo well as thoſe in the middle. 


ArrER there is a ſufficient quantity of 
the above materials collected to make a pro- 
viſion for three years, it will be proper at 


ſome diſtance to begin a new heap, which 


may be gradually increaſed as the materials 
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can be got; but it need not be turned 


until there is a quantity ſufficient for three 


years more, and only keep it clear of 


weeds during the time of collecting; ſo 
that by having two heaps, one fit for uſe, 
and one in gathering, there will always be 


2 proviſion for keeping the nurſery in good 
order. It will be of great ſervice to the 
compoſition that is uſing, to give it a turn- 


ing every winter when 1t 1s hard frozen, 


turning all the frozen parts into the mid- 
dle; but this muſt not be done when it 1s 


covered with ſnow; for although it was 


_ abſolutely neceſſary to have ſnow to mix 


with the ſtraw and other hard dry things to 


make them ferment and rot at the firſt 


turning, it would be very prejudicial now; 
it would rob it of its ſalts, and make it 
of little value if any ſnow was mixed 
with it. 


Tuls compoſition is much better for a 
nurſery than dung, as it will have all the 
advantages of being kept in good heart, and 
will cauſe none of thoſe pernicious misfor- 
tunes to young trees that dung is very liable 
to do; beſides it is attended with no EXPENCC 
e that of collecting it, which is very 
trifling; and there is this great advantage 
where there is a compoſition of this kind 

made, oy 
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made, that it will keep the grounds in 
order, as all thoſe pernicious weeds, docks 
and nettles, will be cut and kept from 


ſeeding, 


THE nurſery muſt be put into a regular 
form; and as it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
be kept clean, it ſhould alſo be neat, and 
if at a diſtance from the houſe it will be an 
agreeable walk. No gentleman will be at 
the expence of having a good nurſery who 
is not fond of trees and planting, and to 
ſuch it is very agreeable to ſee a collection 


22 — 


—— —— 


of plants of different ages growing, and 
ſome juſt riſing out of the grounds which 4 
will in time enrich his family, and beau- (| 
tify his eſtate and country. 


Perxnaes ſome people may think too 
much has been ſaid about the preparation of 
the ground, the method of ſowing, and 
the compoſition for recruiting the ground 
after it has been uſed, and that the trees 
may be purchaſed at an eaſier expence than 
by following all the direQions that are 
here given; and that the chief thing which 

| thoſe that raiſe foreſt-trees for planting 
ſhould ſtudy, is to have them good, and fit 
for the different ſoils they are to be planted 
in; but ſuch opinions will be found to be 
I wrong 
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; wrong grounded, as the generality of thoſe 


who raiſe foreſt-trees are at a greater ex- 


pence than the work that is here mentioned 


will coſt, and in general come far ſhort of 
the ſucceſs, which will attend thoſe that 
follow with accuracy what has been di- 
rected, beſides the advantage of having fine 


trees of all kinds to ſupply whatever de- 


ſigns they intend to carry into execution, 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP xr 


Of Pruning Foreſt-trees. 


EE 'T ner are a number of people who | 
E axe againſt the pruning of foreſt-trees, eſ- | 
pecially the workers in wood, who ſay 3 
it occaſions as many blemiſhes as there are 
branches cut off, and have prepoſſeſſed 
many gentlemen to be of the ſame opinion. 
It is not pruning, but the bad methods of 
performing it that occaſions the objection. 


Turck planting in poor land is the beſt 
method to make them prune themſelves ; 
but that method will not hold good in 
rich or in middling land, for if the trees 
were to be planted ſo thick as to prune 
themſelves, they would draw up weak 
and be good for little. Beſides, trees in 
good land puſh great fide-branches, which 
often rob the main ſtem and make them 
grow crooked ; whereas in poor land they 
puſh many ſide-branches, but they are 
weak, and the leading ſnoot is generally 
ſtiff and ſtrong. To have good and fine 
timber on rich land, the trees muſt be 
pruned from their firſt planting. 


TREES 
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Tarss planted in good land, or even 
in middling ſoil, ſhould be at eight feet 
diſtance if they are to ſtand for timber ; 


but if the plantation is intended to be 
conſiderable, the trees ſhould be planted 
on good land, at four feet diſtance, and 
they will make a fine nurſery. If the 


trees are five or fix feet high when plant- 


ed, in three or four years time they 


may with great ſafety be removed, and 


another plantation made of them ; but if 
it be at no great diſtance, they may be 
carried with balls of earth ſufficient, 
without being hurt in moving them; 
ſo that there will be the advantage of 
having another plantation in a year's 
time as good as the firſt. Trees thus 
_ planted will thrive better and be ſtronger, 


than thoſe raiſed in nurſeries, and can 


be taken up with better roots. It will be 
attended with a little more expence in 


making the holes in the field, than if the 
trees had been planted in the nurſery, but 
the advantage the trees will receive will 


more than compenſate for the trifling dit- 


ference in the expence. 


Wurx the trees are taken up to be 
planted, all the ſtrong branches ſhould be 
cut off quite cloſe to the bole, and all the 
ſmall 
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ſmall ones left at their whole length. The 
latter end of June, or the beginning of 
July, the whole plantation ſhould be 
looked over with care, and all the young 
| ſhoots that have ſprouted, where the 
branches were cut cloſe to the ſtem when 
the tree was planted, muſt be pulled off 
by the hand : they will ſlip very eaſy at 
that ſeaſon; but if ſuffered to grow much | 
longer, they will be ſo hard that the bark 
| 


of the tree will be in danger of being 
torn in endeavouring to get them off, and 
there ſhould none of them be cut, for if 
they are they will the next year puſh out 
a whole buſh of ſprouts at every amputa- 
tion, and ſometimes in the ſame autumn, 
which will occaſion double labour, as 1 
they muſt be pulled off; beſides, they | 
grow to a bunch or knob on the bole, and þ 
cauſe a blemiſh on the tree. 4 


In any of the winter months the whole 4 
plantation muſt be pruned; and all the l 
largeſt of thoſe ſmall branches that were 
left when planted be cut off quite cloſe to 
the bole; but care muſt be taken not to 
leave the ſtem too naked, that is, there 
ſhould be ſmall branches left regular all 
over it. Attention ſhould likewiſe be ob- 
ſerved to leave no branch near the top of 


the 
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the tree equal to the main - ſhoot : this 
will prevent its being forky. Fo 


Is July following, the young ſhoots 
muſt be pulled again, and if there are any 
great diſtances on the bole, where there 
are no branches, a young ſhoot may be 
ſuffered to grow to fill up the vacancy, 
and in the winter, pruned as they were 
before. This work muſt be performed 
regularly winter and ſummer, until the 
trees have got ſufficient length of ſtem. 


As che trees grow in ſtrength, there 
| ſhould a foot or two of the bottom of the 
tree be cleared of all branches every year, 
and never any more ſuffered to grow; but 
this ſhould not be too haſtily done, for 
all trees grow much better, r and 
ſtronger when the ſtem is well furniſhed 
with ſmall branches; for when it is too 
much diveſted of them it grows too tall 
for its ſtrength, becomes top-heavy, and 
unable to ſupport itſelf ; is eaſily twiſted' 
by the wind, and if it's not broke, is ſo 
damaged as never to make a good tree, 
and will be all ſhaken when cut. If trees 


are thus managed for a few years, there 


will be no blemiſhes, they will be very 
handſome, as well as very valuable, and 
when 
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hen cut no fault will be found with their 
having been pruned. 


Tas method of pruning will anſwer 
very well for all kinds of foreſt-trees but 


the Elms, which require a different method 


to make them fine trees. 


Tux Engliſh Elms are propagated from 
layers, which if properly performed they 
will have good roots, and be fit to take 
up a year after they are laid. Every kind 
of Elm will grow very well by on 


Tas Engliſh Elm is the fineſt tree of 
all the kinds of Elm, and in proper ſoil 
grows to a very great ſize; its layers do 
not take root ſo ſoon as the other kinds, 
If it was laid in the autumn, as ſoon as the 
leaves are off, it would greatly encourage 
its rooting, for the young twigs that are 
to be laid are hard and dry, and by being 
in the ground all the winter they are 


ſoftened, and take root much better. When 


they are taken up, they ſhould have their 
roots dreſſed, and planted as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, as their roots are {mall and dry faſt, 
The ſide-branches, of which they are very 


full, ſhould be all cut off at three inches 


from the ſtem from top to bottom. 
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Is the beginning of July they ſhould 
be gone over carefully, and all the ſhoots 
pulled off, but two of the ſmalleſt, from 
the ſide-branches that were ſhortened, for 

as they will puſh many on every ſhortened 

branch, they will both rob the main ſtem, 

and be too heavy for the plant to bear. 


In any of the months next winter the 
, fide-branches muſt be thinned and cut 
cloſe to the ſtem, ſo as to ſtand regular quite 
round the bole, at a foot diſtance at the 
bottom, and at eight inches towards the 
top; and the ſide-branches on the main 


ſtem of laſt ſummer muſt be ſhortened to 
Uirec inches. | 


Nzxn July the 8 that ſhoot from 
n the branches were cut cloſe, ſthould 


be pulled off as before, and the top- 
; Shade that were ſhortened before muſt 
alſo be thinned. 


As the tree grows tall and ſtrong, it 
ſhould be cleared at bottom of all branches, 
and kept clean. This ſhould be done 
every year to get a clear ſtem; as the ſide- 
branches that were left at a foot diſtance all 
round the ſtem, begin to grow thick, they 
thoald be cut cloſe off to the ſtem; 

and 
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and if it is not near the bottom ſome ſmall 
ones ſhould be allowed to grow, and the 
| fide-ſhoots that are ſhortened upon the 


main ſtem ſhould . be thinned the 
year following. 


| Tals work ſhould be regularly perform- 
ed winter and ſummer until the tree has 
got ſufficient length of bole, and they will 


be fine ſtraight trees, free from all ble- 
2 miſhes. 


Tn common rough-leaved Elm is a 
good foreſt-tree, and for many uſes is pre- 
ferable to the Engliſh Elm; and it has 
another conſiderable advantage, that it will 
_ thrive in very indifferent ground: but - 

has a great tendency to grow crooked, to 

have a large head, with very ſtrong fide. 
| beunches, 


Ir may be pruned as the Engliſh Elm; 

but I know of no method, ſo good to keep 
them ftraight, as thick planting, and by 

that they may be brought to be fine trees, 
They ſhould be planted firſt at three feet 
diſtance, and in four years, every other 
tree may be taken up and removed into 
another plantation, and planted at {ix feet 
diſtance, 
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diſtance, which is ſufficient room for them 
to grow to timber. 


ALL the other kinds of Elms may be 
managed as the Engliſh, for they are all of 


them of the ſame nature as to their culture, 


but far inferior as to their utility, eſpe- 
cially the Dutch, which thrives very well 
for twenty years, and then in general is, at 
a ſtand; beſides, the wood is of no peat 
value. | 


Tur Elms of all kinds, although they 
| have never been pruned, and are grown 
very rude, may be reduced to order with- 
out any detriment to the wood; but the 
whole bole will puth young ſhoots after they 
are pruned, as well as where there are 
branches cut off, and will take a good deal 
of labour to keep them clean for three or 
four yore. 


Ir the trees are ſtrong and ſtiff in the 
| bole, for they may be pruned at any age, 
the head ſhould be left round and hand- 
ſome, which greatly hinder the ſhoots _ 
from growing ſo numerous on the bole, 
and they will ſooner give over growing; 
but if the bole is flender, the top ſhould 
be lightened to the very laſt year's ſhoot, 

, "IF 
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but none of thoſe towards the top ſhould. 
be cut cloſe; and it will be neceſſary to 
leave ſome branches two or three feet long, 
but they ſhould be as s equal round the bole 
as poſſible. 


Tas pruning of Firs and Pines may y be 
performed with tolerable ſafety ; but it is 
not to be recommended as a good practice, 
The beſt method is to plant them in clumps 
even on good land, at ten feet diſtance tree 
from tree, and they will prune themſelves. 


Bor if Silver or Spruce Firs are intended 
for ornament, they ſhould have fifty feet at 
leaſt, and they will make a fine ſhew; but 
as the ground round would look naked for 
many years, the number intended to ſtand 
ſhould be planted firſt, and then the ſpaces 
between may be filled, ſo that they may 
ſtand at ten feet diſtance : but they thould 
be removed before the branches mcet, for 


if they are deſtroyed it {poils their beauty. 


Ir there is a neceſſity to prune Firs or 
Pines that hang over and ſpoil better trees, 
it ſhould be dogs in the winter, and no. 
branches be cut nearer than two feet to 
the bole; for if they are cut cloſe they 

make 
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make a blemiſh, but if cut long they 
decay ieee and do no hurt. 


Tur method af: pruning holy duden 
may ſeem to take a great deal of labour, 
and be a very great expence, more than 
the advantage the trees. will repay. By 
being pruned the trees will be of much 

greater value, and the expence will not be 
much, if regularly performed every year. 
As to the pulling of the young ſhoots at 
Ws proper ſeaſon, for then they will come 
off very eaſy, a man will go through a 
great many trees in a day, even if they 
are large; for although the directions are 
long, they could not be abridged to be 
made plain, as they are not in general 
practice; but when once they are regu- 
larly carried on, they will not be expen- 


ſive, and will anſwer beyond the moſt 2 


ſanguine en. 


WurN the trees are ſmall and can be 
_ eaſily bent, they may be pruned and pull- 
ed by the hand, ſtanding on the ground; 
but when the trees are become ſtrong and 
ſtiff, it is not a good way to bend them, 

for although they may ſeem to receive no 
hurt, it certainly ſtrains the bark on both 

ſides, and muſt be a great detriment. 


WHEN 
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WHEN the boles are ſo weak that they 
cannot bear a ladder, and are too ſtiff to 
bend, the beſt way is to have a light pair 
of ſteps ſix or eight feet high, which will 
be a ſufficient length to clear the bole until 
it is ſtrong enough to bear a common lad- 
der; and the common pruning irons will 
dreſs the tops: there ſhould be three ſizes 
of them; _ are called half-moons. 


Tas i een and right ordering 
plantations on good, or even middling land, 
is of the utmoſt conſequence; and — 4 
they are properly taken care of will never 


be very fine timber. Trees on good land - 


will thrive, and there will be many fine ene 7 77 
G 


ones amongſt them, although there is no . al 
= $46 {EL 


| ; 


care taken of them after planting ; but” nc ee, 


there will be many bad ones to one good. {uy e, 


tree. If they had been dreſſed, all or the of pore 


_ greateſt part of them would have been Card . 
£ 8000 timber. 2 ee yd ho o fit Un. e, 2 . . f 
FARE NA. ty or 1944-7 96 
3 are to be ſeen in natural woods, 
and alſo in plantations, many mere buſhes 

with boles not a yard long, which would 
have been good trees, had there been a 

little labour beſtowed upon them. When 
the following directions are put in practice, 
| they 
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they will remedy all thoſe evils, and ſave 
many a tree. 


ON poor land, as has been before re- 
lated, thick planting will anſwer the ends 
of pruning and dreſſing; but on good 
ground it will not anſwer to make good 
trees, unleſs proper care be taken of them, 
and they muſt be treated in quite a dif- 
ferent method from thoſe on poor ground; 
for as the trees grow much faſter, they will 
require care and labour to keep them in 
order, but no great expence if e 
— 


Ir trees on 1850 land are planted thick, 
which is the beſt method, they muſt be 
pruned regularly ſummer and winter, as 
directed, for they muſt never be allowed to 
grow to be thickets, for that would draw and 
ſpoil them entirely : and as they are planted 
thick, to remove when they want room, to 
encourage their growth at firſt planting, 
and all the trees being regularly 'pruned, 
when they are to be removed you have 
only to dreſs their roots, and 'remove them 
into another plantation. 


Ir they are to carry only a little way, 
mor taken up in the morning can be 
planted 
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planted in the afternoon, their roots will 
require but little dreſſing (if properly taken 


up) althongh there be no earth carried 
with them; but if they were moved 


with ſmall flat balls, which may be eaſily 


done, as they will have good flat roots, 
and there would be no occafion to cut any 


more than the ſmall ſtraggling roots that 
were cut with the ſpade in — them 


up. 


Tus expence of carrying them with balls 
will not be great, and gentlemen that are 


fond of planting would not regard ſuch a 


trifle to have another plantation as large as 
the firſt, which in two years it will be im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh which is the beſt, or 
he firſt planted, All plantations on good 


land ſhould be planted thick, and managed 


in this manner, and if they were, would be 
fine trees, But there are many plantations 
on good land, and planted thick, that are 
never pruned, nor a tree removed, which 
are now mere thickets of ſraall and un- 


f ghtly trees. 
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CHAP. XII 
Of Pruning Fruit-Trees. ; 


IN my treatiſe on gardening, I gave par- 
ticular directions for making Kitchen- 
gardens in ſuch a manner, that neither 
the roots of the wall trees, nor thoſe 
planted round the quarters, for dwarfs or 
eſpaliers, can meet with any obſtructions 
to canker and impede their growth. The 
method in practice, is to mark out the 
walks in kitchen-gardens, and to remove 
all the good earth, and make them the 
common receptacles for all manner of 
rubbiſh during the making of the whole 
garden. 


Tus method is very prejudicial to the 
trees round the quarters, which ſeldom 
have above four feet to ſpread their roots, 
before they ſtrike into the rubbiſh. This 
is one cauſe of their being ſhort-lived, and 
Producing ſuch indifferent fruit after the 
fourth or fifth year. 5 


Ir is a general e that all direc- 
tions for pong are ſo prolix, that they 


arc 
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are difficult to be underſtood, even by 


_ thoſe of experience in that branch. To 
_ remedy theſe defects, I ſhall uſe my ut- 


moſt endeavours to render this treatiſe as 


plain and 0, as poſſible. 


T HERE are many things materially 


neceſſary to be conſidered beſides pruning, 
in order to have healthful trees, without 


which it is N to have good fla voured 
fruit. 


THERE are gardens that produce fine 


fruit of a high flavour, and others con- 
tiguons to them, whoſe fruit are not 


much ſuperior to crabs in reliſh, although 


managed (as to pruning) both era dly after 
the ſame method. 


Tals difference of flavour is generally 
attributed to the ſituation, but never to 
the ſoil, from a ſuppoſition that there 1s 
little difference. 


A G00D ſituation is certainly of great 
advantage to the flavour of fruit; but if 
the ſoil is improper, though ever ſo 1k1il- 
fully pruned, the fruit will not be high 
_ flavoured, although often fair, and beau- 
tiful to the eye. 
THE 
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THE general method in making the bor- 
ders in kitchen-gardens, is to make them 
rich, without regard to the different kinds 
of fruit to be planted in them. 


Wurx thus prepared the trees will often 
thrive, look well, and produce great quan- 
tities of fruit; but it will be very inferior 
in flavour to the fruit of thoſe trees that 


are planted in foils which are properly 
* for then, 


To remedy this evil, I ſhall give direc- 
tions for making the borders fit for all 
kinds of fruit; and to render this eaſy, it 
will be proper to plant a good many of the 
ſame ſort together, and not promiſcuouſly, 
which is the general practice; for if they 
are promiſcuouſly planted, it will be dif- 
ficult to prepare the borders properly; in 
that caſe there muſt be a change in the 
preparation every five or ſix yards. 


Is ſmall gardens where there is only 
room for a few trees, perhaps one or two 
of a kind, it will be eaſy to prepare 
the borders at firſt; but difficult to keep 
ſo many parcels of compoſt for recruiting 
them: when that happens, to prevent. 
trouble, all the borders may be made of two 
| | | ſorts, 
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forts, viz. for peaches and cherries (as 
will be directed under that head) which will 
will anſwer tolerably well, and is the beſt 
way where a gardener is not kept. 


In large gardens, where there is a large 
collection of fruit-trees, the preparation 
anſwers for the ſame kind of fruit on all 
aſpects. There muſt always be a quantity 
of each ſort of the compoſt ready prepared, 
to lay on the borders every third or fourth 
year; this will keep the trees many years 
in good heart, and the fruit will be very 
high fla vouret. 


Ir will be of great advantage to the 
compoſt for the borders to be turned over 
three or four times in a year, and to be 
two years old before it is uſed. 


i will add greatly to its fertility to be 
turned over in winter when it is hard frozen, 
and all the frozen parts turned into the 
inſide; it ſhould not be turned when 
covered with ſnow, unleſs it 1s ſwept 
clean. 


_ Havine now given directions for the 
management of the compoſt, before L- 
proceed any further, I ſhall give general 

directions 
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directions for planting all kinds of fruit 
trees, on walls, dwarfs, and eſpaliers, on 
borders and in orchards, | 


WALL-TREES ſhould never be planted _ 
nearer the wall at bottom than nine inch- 
es; if they are planted ſo cloſe, for the 
bole to preſs againſt the wall, it t often gums 
and cankers them. : 


Tus proper diſtances being marked on 


the wall (which ſhould be aſcertained for 
each kind of fruit) open a hole a foot ſquare, 


and ſixteen inches deep, in which lay a 


flat None at leaſt two inches thick, and 


on the ſtone three inches of the mogld 


prepared for planting. 


ThE roots of the tree muſt be pruned ſo 
as to ſtand ſloping on the mould laid on 
the ſtone, the head inclining to the wall; 


fill up the hole with the planting mould, 


and tread it gently; then looſen it an 


inch deep with the ſpade, after treading 


it. Cover eighteen inches round the 


bell of the tree with moſs, two inches 
thick, preſſing it flat with the hand; 


faſten the tree to the wall with a ſingle 


nail and ſhread, to prevent its being ſhaken 
with the wind, but ſo looſe that the tree 


may 
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may not hang by the ſhread, if the ground 
ſhould chance to ſink. There is nothing 
further neceſſary, until they are headed 
_ down ir ſpring, which ſhould never be 
done before the buds begin to ſwell. 


Tur trees for walls are generally 
brought from ſome diſtant nurſery, and 
are ſome days out of the ground; for 
which reaſon all the ſmall roots muſt be 
cut cloſe off the main roots, and theſe 
properly ſhortened, and never left croſſing 
one another. 


Ir is preferable for all kinds of wall- 
trees to have but one ſtem to be young 


and vigorous. If the ground is tolerably 


dry in autumn (after the leaves are fallen) 
= ſooner fruit-trees are planted the bet- 

; but if the bottom is of a cold watery 
_ the ſpring is preferable. 


Ir the trees to be planted are on the ſpot, 
they may be removed with ſafety although 
the leaves are freſh: when that 1s the caſc, 
there is no occaſion to cut off any of the 
ſmall roots; but if they are out of the 
ground a day, the ſmall roots dry, the 
bark ſhrivels, and the tree often decays; 
for which reaſon, it is beſt to let the leaves 
drop 
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drop before the trees are remoyed to a dif- 
tance. 


CE AN moſs is preferable to all kinds 
of ſtraw or dung, to lay round new planted 
trees; it breeds no vermin, and keeps out 
the froſt and drought; great care muſt 
be taken not to bring grubs with it from 
the field, for it is often pulled up in great 
pieces, in which there are many: it would 
be worth the labour to leaſe it all over be- 
fore it is laid round the trees. 


Tur planting of os or eſpaliers in 
the borders of kitchen-gardens, the max- 
ing of the holes, and laying the flat ſtones, 
is the ſame as for wall-trees; but there is 
ſome difference in the manner of pruning 
the roots. 


Ix pruning the roots of wall- trees, thoſe 
on the ſide next the wall ſhould be all 
cut off, as there is no occaſion for any 
but thoſe that point from the wall; but 
for dwarfs or eſpaliers, the caſe is quite 
different ; the roots ſhould be cut to ſpread 
as rexular as poſſible all round, that they 
may be able to defend the tree, let the wind 
blow from what quarter it will. 


Ir 
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If the trees for dwarfs or eſpaliers are 
planted in autumn, it would be beſt to 
faſten them to a ſtake, and head them 
down in ſpring. A wet bottom is very 

bad for a kitchen-garden, eſpecially to all 
kinds of trees; for although ſome of them 
may thrive tolerably well, and bear a great 
quantity of fruit, it is never good, if the 
ſoil is prepared with all theart imaginable. 


ESPALIERS are now baniſhed all good 
gardens, for many reaſons: if the trees 
are on paradiſe-ſtocks, they are of ſhort 
duration, and often decaying in patches, 

which makes them very unſightly. If on 
ſtocks, unleſs they are allowed a great deal 

of room to ſpread and to grow to fix feet 
high, they require ſo much cutting to 


keep them in order, that they ſeldom pro- 
duce much fruit. 


Wan the cſpaliers are allowed to grow 
high, unleſs the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden are large, in ſummer they cauſe 
the herbage to draw up weak, it is then 
never ſo good, nor ſo well taſted as when 

it has free air. 


EspaLIERS are alſo ſtiff and formal, 
and ſpoil that agreeable rural look of trees 
growing in the natural way, 
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AyPpLEs on French paradife-ſtocks, 


planted at eight or nine feet diſtance, 
_ pruned and kept in an eaſy manner, make 


a fine appearance, and produce better fruit, 
and in greater quantities, than when they 


are in . 


T REES planted ax trained thus, admit 
free air into the quarters; and the little 


openings give a view into them which is 


pleaſant to thoſe that delight to walk ina 
kitchen garden. 


Ir the kitchen- garden i is large, the trees 


on the ſouth-ſide of the quarters behind 


the north wall, the inſide of the garden, 
may be planted with apples on Dutch pa- 


radiſe- ſtocks, and allowed to grow as high 


as the wall; it will be very agreeable in 
ſummer : they laſt much longer than the 
French-ſtocks, and will bear more and 
finer fruit ; the French paradiſe-ſtocks 
are apt to canker, but if the walks are 
good earth, the ſame as the borders, they 
will not be ſo liable to that misfortune. _ 


To prevent any unſightly trees in the 
borders round the quarters, it would be 
right to have a few ſpare ones growing 
in a corner of the garden, which might 

be 
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be taken up with a bole, and put into the 
place of any tree that is cankered or decay- 


ing. If the tree that is taken up is not 


far gone, it may be planted in ſome bye 
place; moving often ſtops the canker. The 
only objection to training dwarfs in this 
manner is, that the fruit is more liable to 
be blown off than from eſpaliers; if the 


firſt ſhoots are trained horizontal for two 


years, they will grow ſtiff, and will not be 
much hurt by the ſtrongeſt winds. This 
manner of training will alſo anſwer for 
common orchards, the fruit will be much 
eaſier to gather, and not be ſo ſubject 
to be blown off by the wind, as when 
the trees are high : it may be objected, 
that the cattle would crop the lower 
branches. 


5 Tur laying flags at the bottom of all 
fruit-trees is good in all kinds of foil. If 
the roots are dreſſed, and the trees planted 
as directed, they will never go lower, but 
ſpread horizontally ; they will continue 
many years, and bear excellent fruit. 


Ir is recommended by. ſome, and the 
practice of many, to lay a quantity of rub- 
biſh in the bottom of borders, to prevent 
the roots getting down into clay, ſand, or 

gra vel: 
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gra vel: this never anſwers; the roots 
will ſtrike into the rubbiſh, and even 
through it, if a foot thick, into the ſand, 


&c. but as ſoon as the roots reach the 


_ rubbiſh, the tree cankers and the fruit 
ſpots. 


THE roots of fruit-trees ſhould not be 
above one foot deep in the ground, for the 
ſoil below that is hard, dry, and full of 
rancid vapours, even in good ſoil. ' The 


nouriſhment the roots draw from thence 


ſpoils the rich flavour that thoſe fruits 
have whoſe roots are no deeper than the 


air and rains penetrate. 


IT 1s the general opinion that old trees 


cannot bear good fruit on account of their 


age; this is ſeldom the caſe; the reaſon 
indeed is, all the ſmall roots are ſpread too 
deep into ſand, gravel, or clay; hence they 
canker, and the Enit! is ſpotted. 


AeeLgs on crab-ſtocks will laſt many 
years, and bear good fruit. An inſtance. 


of this I ſaw in the ruins of a monaſtery 


which had been in the ſame family ever 
ſince its diſſolution, and by tradition the. 
ſame trees that were in the place when 

it 
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it firſt came into their hands ſome hundred 
Fears «go. 


THE trees were much dreamed, but what 
were ahve of them bore fair round ufrit 
equal except as to ſize to any tree of ten 
years old. The whole orchard was paved 
with bricks : the ſoil twenty inches deep, a 
fine rich loam. There was a plantation of 
pear-trees about thirty years old; which 
had covered the wall ſome years, and 
produced great quantities of fine fruit; 
at laſt they began to canker, and the fruit 
to pit: they became every year worſe, 
But the following experiment brou ght them 
"us: our again: 


Tur ground was opened all round the 
bole of the tree at three feet diſtance; the 
roots were cut off all round at that diſ- 
tance; the bole thinned to the thickneſs 
of two feet, a ſtone put under it, and the 


whole filled up with a good freſh loam, 


Turs was performed in winter; and it 
Was late in ſpring before they came into 
leaf. 'They made no ſhoots, and the few 
ſmall leaves they had ſoon decayed : they 
had ſome water in the ſummer. This is 4 
proof of the great utility of preventing the 

roots 
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roots from Ariking too deep into the 


ground. 


NEXT ſpring they were in n leaf as ſoon 
as any of the ſame kind, made little wood, 
but clean, and had fone fruit, which - 


was fair and clean. The third year they 
were as vigorous as when firſt planted, 
quite clear of canker, and produced a great 
quantity of fine fruit. 


Havine given direQions for planting, 
with ſome reaſons for what has been ſaid 
on that head, we ſhall now proceed to 


prepare the borders for each kind of fruit, 


adapting the ſoils that will preſerve the 
trees healthy, and bring the fruit to its ut- 


molt perfection in ſize and flayour. 


THE foil and ſituation ſhould be conſi- 
dered in fixing on a ſpot for a kitchen- 
garden, for if there is not a foot or more of 


good ſoil, the expence will be immenſe, if 
the garden is only of a moderate ſize. The 


beſt natural ſoil for a garden is a light 
loam, and where eighteen inches deep 
of ſuch a ſoil can be got, the expence will 
be trifling. 


To 
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| To prepare Soil for Apricots. 


TRE favourite ſoil of the apricot is a 
light loam : if the natural ſoil is a rich 
loam of eighteen inches deep, dig from a 
common as much light ſandy earth as 
will ſpread fix inches thick all over the 
border; to every load of ſandy earth add 
one barrow of rotten dung. If thenatu- 
ral earth is ſandy, add one third of rich 
loam; and to every four loads of loam add 
one of rotten dung. If the natural ſoil is 
gravelly, add one half ſtrong loam, and to 
every three loads of loam one of rotten 
dung, and one of rotten wood earth, if it 
can be got. The compoſition ſhould 
be laid on the border and trenched over 
three or four times that it may be well 
mixed ; the laſt time ſhould -be three 
weeks before the planting ſeaſon, that the 
mould may be well ſettled before the trees 
are planted. "7 


Tar apricot 18 necurally inclined to 
ſhoot ſtrong vigorous wood, eſpecially 
when the border is rich; dung is perni- 
cious to all trees (vines excepted) but none 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer ſo much from it as apricots, for it 
makes them gum and canker. 


Avnicere ſhould have more room than 
is generally allowed them; the Turkey kind 
ſhould never have leſs than thirty feet, al- 
though the wall is twelve feet high, and 
the other ſorts from twenty to twenty-four 
fect. 


Wukx the planting ſeaſon is come, 
mark out the diſtances, open the holes, 
and diſperſe the mould all over the bor- 
der. Some time before planting prepare 
the following compoſition for that pur- 
poſe, viz. four barrows of earth from that 
prepared for the border, one barrow of very 
rotten dung, and one barrow of light rich 

black earth ; this is the proportion, the 
quantity muſt be according to the planta- 
tion ; it muſt be well mixed, and a barrow 
and a half laid to every hole. The little 
quantity of dung uſed in planting can 
have no bad effect, it will make the tree 


puſh forth fine ſtrong roots the firſt year. 


To Aer Borders for Peaches and Necta- 


rines. 


PEACHES and iris are ſo much 
alike in nature, that they thrive very 
well 
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well on the ſame ſoil; what is ſaid of one 
may be underſtood of both: the right 


preparation of the borders is very mate- 


rial, as on this their future ſucceſs depends. 


Packs love a ſtrong loatn, in which 
they thrive beſt, and will come to great per- 


fection. Dung is a great enemy to them, 
as it cauſes them to ſhoot ſtrong rambling 
wood, which is verv detrimental to the 


trees; it alſo. cauſes them to gum, and 


prevents their bearing. 


—_ 


Ir the mutoral foil is a ſtrong loam, 


add one inch of very rotten dung, and 


trench the border over three times. 


Ir the natural ſoil is gravelly, add one 
half of ftrong loam, and two inches of 
rotten dung; if ſandy, which is the worſt 


of all ſoils for peaches, add three inches 
of ſtrong loam to one of the natural earth, 


and one inch of rotten dung; if a fine light 


rich earth, add one-third of a good ſtrong 
loam. The borders ſhould always be 


trenched over three times, after the proper 


mixtures are laid on before planting. The 
following compoſt muſt be prepared for 
planting: four barrows out of the prepar- 

ed border, « one of light black earth, and 
| T2 :: one 
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one of very rotten dung; one barrow to 
each hole. The proper diſtance for 
peaches and nectarines is ſeldom properly 
conſidered ; they are in general planted at 
equal difiances, without regard to their 
growth, though many ſorts require a nt 
deal more room than others. 


=" I'UE * ſorts of peaches and nectarines 
ſhould be planted from fourteen to ſixteen 

 KE feet, the late ſort from eighteen to twenty 
lg . feet. It is a general miſtake in planting 
walls with peaches and nectarines to have 

a great number of ſorts, that there may 
be a variety all the ſeaſon; ſix or ſeven 
good kinds properly choſen are ſufficient 
to afford plenty and variety during the 
ſeaſon. 


THERE are many peaches ſo much 
alike, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them 
even by good judges of fruit. 


Ir is a common practice to plant fire 
walls with thoſe that ſeldom come to per- 
tection in England without heat. 58 
Br this method, it is true, fine fruit 

may be obtained that cannot be had other- 
wiſe, but where there is not a great quan- 
tity 
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tity of walling it is attended with many 
inconveniencies. 


Ir is abſolutely neceſſary to allow 
the trees reſt, at leaſt every third year; 

the late ſorts will not then ripen their 
fruit or wood if the ſeaſon is not fa voura- 
ble; when that is the caſe, much of the 
young wood will be hurt by the froſt in 
winter, and the tree ſo mangled, that 
there is often a diſappointment upon an 
increaſe of the fee year. 


Ir the walls all planted with good 
kinds that are eatable in favourable ſeaſons 
without heat, by the help of fire they 
may be brought to the greateſt perfection, 
and in the year that there is no fire, they 

ſtand a good chance of ripening their 

wood if the ſeaſon is but indifferent. 


The Preparation of Borders for Pears, 


THE propereſt ſoil for all kind of pears 
is a ſtrong loam : when the natural ſoil 
is fuch, add one inch of very rotten dung, 


and trench the border over three or four 
times. | 


” 3. 


Sand and gravel are great enemies to 


all kind of pears : on ſuch ſoil they moſs 


and 
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and canker, and never produce good fruit; 


1t 1s generally ſtony and has no ear: 
where the natural ſoil is ſuch, there muſt 


be added a great deal of loam, and two 
inches of very rotten cow-dung. 


Ir the natural foil is a tiff clay, in that 
caſe it will be proper to raiſe the border 
eight inches above the level of the ground, 
which muſt be with the following mate- 


rials: coal aſhes ſifted very fine, wood 
earth where leaves and ſticks have rotted, 
ſoft ſand from a pit, and rotten horſe-dung 
of each an equal quantity, to be laid on 


the clay, and worked over until it is well 
mixed ; in which pears will thrive and 
produce molt excellent fruit. The mould 
for planting in this ſtiff border is, one 
barrow from the border, one pf rotten 
dung, and two of wood earth : this will 


be fit for the trees to ſtrike root in, after 


which they will grow N well. 


No kind of pears ſhould have leſs room 
than twenty feet, and many of the more 
vigorous ſorts ſhould have twenty-four 


or thirty feet diſtance at leaſt; for when 


they have little room they grow ſo full of 


young wood and require ſo much cutting, 
| that they never bear well. 


THE 
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Tas compoſt for planting with (except 
the clay border) is, two barrows of the 
prepared mould, one of rotten horſe- -dung, 


and one of light rich mould ; put one 
| barrow of it to a hole, i 


PeaRs are a fine fruit and laſting, if 
brought to perfection. There are many of 
the French kinds that are equal in good- 
neſs, if not ſuperior, to many peaches : 
an agrecable entertainment in the winter 
months. 


Tross that ſooneſt come to perfection in 
England are, the winter Boncretien, the 
Chaumontelle, Eaſter Bergamot, Virgoule, 


Colmar, Beurre, Craſan, and St. Germain. 


Tun are ſome of the above, viz. the; 
Craſan, Beurre, St. Germain, and ſome 
times the Colmar, prove tolerably good in 
fine ſeaſons, but are ſo inferior to the ſame 
kinds in France, that if compared toge- 
ther they would appear a different ſort of 
fruit. By planting them. on a fire-wall, 
and giving them a little heat from ſetting 
until they are fit to pull, it improves them 
beybnd the conception of thoſe who have 
not ſeen the experiment. In ſmall gardens 
where the ſouth. walls cannot be ſpared, if 


the 
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the weſt aſpect is flewed it will anſwer for 


pears and 1s much better for apricots, the 
fruit is larger and much better flavoured ; 


_ Cherries likewiſe are larger and not fo ſub- 


Ject to vermin as on a ſouth aſpect. 


| T, he Preparation of the Borders . Plums. 


GRAVELLY light ſoils are the beſt for 
all kinds of plums; they bear high fla- 
voured fruit in great quantities : they are 
not ſo large as when planted in ſtrong 
earth, but the quantity and richneſs of the 


flavour make amends for that deficiency. 


Iy the natural ſoil is a loam, add an 
equal quantity of poor light * mould 


from a common. ; 


Ir a rich black foil, add one third of 
fandy loam and one third of poor gravelly 
earth from a barren common. If the na- 
tural ſoil of the borders is a light ſand, 
add one half of a ſtronger loam : if the 
natural ſoil inclines to clay, it is very un- 


fit for plums; it muſt be made light, or 
there will be little hopes of ſucceſs. One 
half of the earth muſt be taken out of the 


border and replaced with light rotten 


wood earth if it can be got, or with rich 


black earth : to every load of earth add 
* 8 Pe 
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one of fine ſmall gra vel. To all the dif- 


ferent foils add one inch of very rotten 


horſe-dung, then trench the whole border 


over three or four times; the oftener the 


clay border is worked the better. In all 
of theſe preparations plum-trees will 


thrive and bring their fruit to great per- 
fection. 


Tas proper diſtances for plum- trees 
are from ſixteen feet to twenty; it is 


much better to have fewer trees and allow 
them room to ſpread ; they will be the 
handſomer, and bear a greater quantity and 


better fruit; for trees that are crowded 


produce much wood and little fruit. 
DT prepare the Borders fer Cherries. 


CaeRRIEs thrive beſt in a fine light 
rich loam ; in fuch they bear great quan- 
tities, and the fruit has a high flavour. If 


the natural foil be a ſtrong loam, add a 


large quantity of ſoft pit ſand until it is 


almoſt a fandy loam: if a ſandy ſoil they 
will thrive tolerably well, but if three or 


four inches of ſtrong loam were added, the 
trees would be more vigorous and the 
fruit much larger : in a ſandy ſoil they 
will be ſooner ripe by ten days than in any 

other 
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other mould: if the natural ſoil is a 


light black earth ft will anſwer very 


well. If the natural foil is a ſtrong loam 


inclining to clay, add ſoft ſand, rotten 
wood earth, or any other OE ſoil to 
make it light. 


To all thoſe different mixtures muſt 
be added two inches of very rotten dung, 


that has been turned ſeveral times. The 
whole muſt be trenched over three or four 


times, that the border may be well mixed 
before planting. The diſtance for cherries 


cf all kinds is from eighteen feet to twen- 


ty-four ; this may ſeem a great diſtance, 


but there will be more fruit on one tree 


that covers twenty-four feet of wall, than 


there would be on two trees ſtanding on the 
ſame length of ground. 


T HE only objection that can be made to 


this great diſtance is, that it will be ſome 


years before the wall is covered ; but if 
the method of training the trees here di- 


rected be followed, they will ſoon co- 
ver it: however, to remove that ob- 


jectiong plant ſtandards between, which 


may run into fruit without any regard 
to the trees, for they muſt be cut out as 


the dwarfs advance. 


TE 
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Tas compoſition for planting is, four 
barrows of the prepared mould for the 
border, to one of very rotten horſe-dung. 


In the compmulion of the mould for 
planting, there ſhould be always ready 
ſome of the prepared border mould ; what 
is meant by that is, ſome of the mould = 
the border, the trees are to be planted in, 
after it has been trenched and well mixed: 
this is to be obſerved in all the different 
kinds of foils. | 


To prepare FE Borders for Figs. 


Fros thrive only in a fine light rich earth; 
their large roots are long and ſmooth, 
and puſh out many ſmall fibrous roots, 
which are too tender to make their way 
into a ſtiff mould; on this account there 
are little hopes of ſacceſs, unleſs they are 
planted in light rich mould. 


Ir the So is Fare or ſandy, the 
cleaning of a pond that has not been 
drained for ſome years, and rotten wood 
earth might be added, until there is ſuffi- 
cient to make it light and rich. 
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Tre diſtance a fig-tree will ſpread on a 
wall in proper ſoil is very great: there were 


ſome old fig-trees of a large ſize which co- 


vered a great length of wall in many 


parts of England that were e greatly hurt in 


the year 1739. 


Frcs ſhould be aways planted: at the 
diſtance of twenty feet from each other ; 


for if there is not room to lay in young 
wood, there will be very little fruit. mw = 


compoſition | for planting theſe trees 


two barrows of fine light mould, one of 5 
rotten horſe-dung, and one of rotten wood 


earth. It ſhould be obſerved that in the a 


directions for planting mould, the quan- 


tities muſt be proportioned to the ſize of 


the Nntafion. 


Tax proper ſoil for an orchard is a "IR 
light loam, they will grow and bear fruit 


in all good earth that is "any inches 


deep, anda dry bottom. 


BY 4s AY, fand, Or gravel are very unfit to 


plant fruit-trees in; for though the ground 


be well prepared before panting, they ſoon | 


decay. 


WalNurs, if planted for fruit, ſhould 
have a good, light, rich, deep ſoil. The 
| oy trees 
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trees raiſed in the nurſery, that have been 
removed at leaſt three times, are the pro- 


pereſt ; the top-root being deſtroyed, the 


ſide-roots run horizontal, and then they 


bear great quantities of fine fruit, 


| Carsxurs planted for fruit, ſhould be 


treated in the ſame manner as walnuts ; 


but they will thrive in worſe ground. 


- MuLBERRI1Es ſhould be planted on a dry 
light earth, not too rich; the ground all 
round them for ſix yards ſhould be covered 
with graſs; for if it is dug, they never 
bear any quantity of fruit, and what they 
do, will be very indifferent. 


FILBERTS will thrive, and bear great 
quantities of fruit, if planted on a dry, 


light gravelly foil, and the fruit will be 
much ſweeter, than the fruit of thoſe. 


_ planted, in rich or ſtrong land. If the 
walks in the kitchen-garden are of the 


Tame foil with the quarters, there is no 


_ neceſſity for the borders to be very broad; 
but if they are leſs than ten feet, the walks 


| ſhould be prepared the ſame as the borders, 
before the gravel or ſand is laid on, vrhich 


ſhould not exceed four inches. 
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Ir there is a fruit wall near a manfion, 
it would be neater to have the gravel laid 
cloſe to the wall: it will be no detriment 
to the trees, provided the ground is pro- 
perly prepared before the gravel is laid on; 
and once in three years it muſt be taken 
up to wy ſome freſh compoſt to the trees. 


THe preparing the fruit borders of it. 


ferent kinds, ſo that each ſort of fruit 


may have its proper ſoil, is not ſo great an 


expence as what is beſtowed in the com- 


mon method of making all the bordets in 
the * cquany good. 


To keep the trees in heart, and the 


fruit in perfection, there muſt be ſome 


freſh compoſt laid on the borders N 
third year. 


Ir theſe directions are carefully obſerv- 
ed in preparing the borders, and planting 


the trees, there will be no doubt of having 
good trees and fine fruit, provided they can 


be bent from blighting. 


TarRe have been many things pre- 
ſcribed to prevent and cure blights, none 
of which have yet been found effectual. 
However, there are a variety of things 


that 
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that are great helps; and it is my opinion, 
the reaſon of their miſcarriage 18 owing 
to the directions not being duly obſerved. 


I $9ALL give a receipt that has done 
great things; and where the directions 
have been minutely followed, have never 
failed, as I could hear of. 


A Preparation to prevent Blights. 


| PRovivs two tubs that will hold two | 
hogſheads each, if the garden is large and 
a great number of trees; if a ſmall garden, 


| tubs that hold one hogſhead each will be 
ſufficient. 


Pur into one of the tubs two pecks of 
clote lime; fill up the tub with clear wa- 
ter, ſtirring it up from the bottom. 


Nyxr day draw off the water, as long 
as clear, into the empty tub, fill up the 
lime tub with clear water, ſtir it up, and 
when clear, draw off as before. This muſt 
be repeated every day until there is a hogſ- 
head of clear lime water. 


To a hogſhead of clear water muſt be 
added {ix pounds of flour of brimitone ; 


and 
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and four pounds of tobacco duſt, which 
is difficult to mix the ſulphur and duſt 
with water: take a ſmall tub, into which 


put the ſulphur and duſt, add a little wa- 
ter, and mix them gradually, adding more 
as it grows wet; thus you muſt proceed 


until the whole is mined : it muſt then be 


put into the tub of clear lime water and 


well Kürten z It is then fit for uſe. 


THERE is a liquid that is ſqueezed from 


the tobacco in preſſing, which is much 


better than the duſt ; thoſe that are near 
a tobacconift, may get it for a trifle. One 
pint of it inſtead of the four pounds of 


duſt. A hand-engine is very proper for 
waſhing the trees, but where there 1s not 
one, it may be done with a water-pot and 
roſe, ſtanding on a ladder. 


ApEck of freſh lime added to that firſt 


put in will make fix hogſheads of clear 
water, which muſt be drawn off as be- 


fore; the ſame quantity of ſulphur and 
duſt (or liquid) muſt be added to every 


| hogſhead of clear water. 'The trees ſhould 


be waſhed as ſoon as the buds begin to 
burſt, at leaſt three times a week. At 
that ſeaſon the nights are in general froſty, 
therefore the trees ſhould be waſhed be- 

tween 
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tween ſeven and nine in the morning. 
When the ſeaſon js farther advanced, it 
will be found neceſſary ſometimes to waſh 
them till the beginning of June; the froſty 
nights being then over, they may be 
waſhed from five to ſeven o clock 1 in the 
afternoon. 980 37-2 


WurN the leaves begin to ſpread, if 
any of them curl, they ſhould be pulled 
off. This waſh is alſo good for gooſberries 
and currants; it has brought peach: trees 


to flouriſh that were thought pelt all re- 
covery. Ht | 


Tur foil being improper often cath 
them to blight, and to grow in ſuch a 
rude manner that the beſt inſtruments in 
| pruning cannot keep them in order ; when 
that is the caſe, the ſoil and depth. of the 
trees roots ſhould be examined. If the ſoil 
does not correſpond to any of thoſe kinds 
directed, for the kind of fruit grewing in it, 
the border ſhould be properly prepared, 


and if the roots have got too deep, they 
ſhould be raiſed. 


Ir the roots of peaches | or nectarines are 
too deep, and the trees above eight or nine 
: years: old, it is better to plant near one; 
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all other kinds of fruit may he moved af. 


ter OTE OP or forty Fakt. 


Ha vin now gone through the prepa- 
ration of the borders, planting the trees, 


and given ſome directions to prevent their 
lighting, I now proceed to the 
ment and ene of them. 


The Management 4 pruning of dprice 


Trees 8 


Tas . fpring after nts apricot-trees, 


as ſoon as the buds begin to puſh, head 
them down, if the trees are healthy and 


ſtrong, to ſix Fe if Weak, four will be 
SONG 


Rus off the fore-right ſhoots that are 
produced on the ſtock, and nail the fide 
branches as ſoon as they will ned the 


wall. 


Ir the tree was left with fix eyes, there 
will be at leaſt two ſhoots of a ſide; if to 
four eyes, two branches of a ſide, which 
ſhould: be nailed horizontally at five or fix 
inches diſtance. The latter end of Octo- 


ber they ſhou d be pruned, if they have 


— 


nn * 
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made vigorous tine: to eight, nine, and 


ten inches; if weak, three, four, and flve, 


will do: they! ſhould be nailed directly. 


Is the ſpring, when the buds begin to 


puſh, all thefore-right eyes ſhouldbe rubbed 
off, and the young ſhoots laid regularly in 
from the laſt year's wood, at five, ſix, and 
ſeven inches diſtance, which ſhould be 


nailed as they advance in length all the 
ſummer. It is the common method to ſpur 
apricots; but it is better to keep them 


full of young wood ; the fruit is much 
larger, and the bloſſom. is not ſo liable to 
be killed by the froſt in ſpring, as that on 
the ſpurs which i is ſo far off th e wall. 


Tas next | October the young ſhoots 


muſt be ſhortened according to their 


ſtrength, to four, ſix, eight, and ten 


inches: perhaps there may be ſome very 
vigorous ſhoots, which muſt be cut to 
eighteen inches or two feet long, if there 
is room to lay it in and the young ſhoots 
that come from it, if not cut it clean off. 


IN ſp pring the fore-right buds muſt: by 
1 off; as the tree is now large, this 
work muſt be performed at different times, 


and the wood for next year laid in from 
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time to \ Low wth. the tree b well furniſhed 


all over. The young wood ſhould be laid 
in from the buds that ſtand fair, on the 


ſides of the laſt year's ſhoots; and none 
ſuffered to grow but thoſe that are laid in 


for wood. It muſt be obſerved, that no 
ſtone fruit is fond of being cut at this ſea- 


ſon: much work may be performed in a 
little time by rubbing off all ſuperfluous 
buds. If this method is followed, the 


tree will be handſome and produce good 
fruit, and will not be ſubject to gum, 


which oceaſions the loſs of * a tree. 


Wren a Arong r 1 is pro- 


duced in any part of the tree, it is beſt to 


cut it cloſe off; for if it is ſnortened to pro- 


duce wood, which is often recommended, 


it never anſwers, for the ſhoots that come 


from it are never good, and are very ſub- 
Net to n. 


b 


L Ld the Management e and Pruning of Peaches 


and Nectarines. 


In the management of peaches and 


nectarines there will be neceſſarily repeti- 
tions of ſome things that have been ſaid on 


the management of apricots and other 


trees; but it will (1 imagine) be more 
agreeable 
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agreeable as well as uſeful, to have ample 
directions on theſe ſubjects we are treating 
of, therefore I ſhall plead its utility as a 
ſufficient apology for ſuch repetitions. | 


ALL peach-trees, proper for planting, 
ſhould be young and vigorous, have only 
one ſtem, and never headed down until 
the ſpring; as ſdon as they begin to puſh, 
they muſt be headed down, if ſtrong trees, 
to ſix eyes, if weak, to four eyes: when 
headed, open the ground a little on that fide 
next the wall, and preſs the tree gently to 


it, until the top where it was cut off 
touches the wall. 


II will hs of great advantage to have 
an equal quantity of freſh cow-dung, and 
ſtiff mould mixed, as thick as common 
paſte, and put on a thin layer all over 
the cut part directly; this will prevent 
the froſt, ſun, or wet, from penetrating 
the wound, and keep it Gom 2umming, to 
which they are ſubject. As ſoon as the 
young ſhoots will reach the wall, they 
ſhould be nailed horizontally ; all the fore- 
right buds muſt be nibbed off, and if the 
ſeaſon is very dry, they ſhould have a 
little water; if the trees were headed 
down to fix eyes, they will produce at 


leaſt 
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leaſt two good ſhoots of a ſide: the lower- 

moſt of each muſt be cut to ſix or eight 

eyes, and the upper ones to four or five 

the next pruning time. The trees that 
were headed to four eyes may have good 
branches on each ſide, which may be cut 

to ſix eyes. 


I the ſpring all the fore-right ſhoots 
muſt be rubbed off as they appear ; from 
the ſhoots that were cut eight eyes, three or 
four good ſhoots may be laid in from each; 
and 8 cut to ſix eyes, two or three 
proper branches may be laid in for wood; 

all others muſt be rubbed off, that thoſe 
laid in may have room to grow and the 
fruit to ripen : they ſhould be nailed as 
they advance in length, for it is very pre- 
judicial to the young wood of peach-trees, 
to be blown and twiſted by the wind, eſ- 
pecially where they are ſtrong, as thoſe 
that are managed thus will criainly be. 


is the autumn they muſt be bend, 
and ſhortened according to their ſtrength; 
if they have thriven as they ſhould, they 
will be all vigorous and in great heart; 
but none of the branches ſhould be cut 
ſhorter than ſix eyes, and the ſtrongeſt to 
nine and ten: they ſhould be nailed as 

ES ſoon 


_ 
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ſoon as poſſible after they are cut, The 


next ſpring they will bear plenty of bloſ- 
ſoms, and as they are now come. to 4 


pretty good fize, they muſt be carefully | 
looked over, and all the branches that are 
not to be laid in for wood, rubbed off 


_ while young, that there may be no bufi- 


neſs for the Eniſe at the pruning feaſon, 


x but to ſhorten the branches. This is the 


beſt method to keep peach and nectarine 
trees in good order. 


PrachEs and nectarines are in general 
long in lofing their leaves; autumn is the 
proper time to prune them ; the trees 


now being large, it is neceffary to have a 


full view of them before they are cut, 


which cannot be done when fall of leaves. 
It is very prejudicial to the buds to pull off 
the leaves when green ; for end the 
bark is torn, which often cauſes the young 
ſhoots to gum, and ſpoils the wood in 


many Pe of the tree. 


A yersON with a ſharp knife will cut 


them off very ſoon, fo that the whole tree 
may be ſeen: they ſhould be cut an inch 


from the bud, which will ſoon decay, and 


drop off without injuring any part of the 


tree. It is a great advantage to prune 
peaches 
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peaches and nectarines early, the young 
wood then being of a ſoft nature, it has 


a large pithy heart, and is liable to be 
greatly injured by rain and froſt, if it hap- 
pens ſoon after cutting. When peach-trees 

are cut early, the days being long, and the 

\ ſun of great force, the wounds are ſoon 

healed, and they are as ſafe from froſt as 

if e had not Sa out. 5 


Aw trees puſh faſt at WO extremities, 


and none more ſo than peaches and necta- 
rines ; it is the nature of them to grow in 


winter, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 


the cold froſty weather, in defiance of 
which they make an early puſh. If they 
are not pruned in the autumn, they can- 


not be done with ſafety before the begin- 


-ning of March, and 15 the froſts are 


often ſeverer than they are any time in 
October. The extremities of the branches 


which are cut off in pruning, in hard win- 


ters, by the end of February are ſwelled 


round ; this is waſting the ſubſtance of the 


tree to no purpoſe ; neither do the buds 
blow ſo ſtrong as thoſe that are cut in 


autumn. 


THERE are many objections made by 
ſome gardeners to the pruning of fruit- 
trees 
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trees. in autumn, but they are in my opi- 
nion in general frivolous, and not worth 
confuting. Let the directions given be care- 
fully attended to, and they will all vaniſh: 
As ſoon as convenient, after the trees are 
pruned, let them be nailed; all their ex- 

tremities bending a little to the right 


and left, from the middle of the tree, ne- 


ver allowing two ſhreads to bear the ſame 


way, nor permit the branch to reſt a- 
guiglt a nail, for it cankers it. 


TaurRE is many a. good tree injured 
by being pinched. in the ſhread ; the beſt 

method is to un- nail the whole tree, and 
then diſpoſe of the large wood regularly all 
over the wall, the young wood will fall in 
properly of courſe. 


Ix the ſpring, when the trees begin to 
puſh, they muſt be looked over, and all 

| fore-right and ſide-buds rubbed off, leav- 
ing none but thoſe that are to remain for 
next year's wood : this can be done now 
with more certainty than when the leaves 
are farther advanced ; but as many buds 
will puſh afterwards, this work muſt be 
repeated as often as there is occaſion, that 
is, as long as any ſuperfluous wood grows. 
If theſe directions are followed, they will 
be 
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be thriving trees, the fruit good flavdured, 
and but little uſe for the knife at the 


renee, feaſon. 


Tur thinning of peaches and nectarines 


is very material; on the judicious perfor- 
mance of this depends the flavour and 


ſize of the fruit. It is not the largeſt ſort of 
peaches that are the beſt, but a large peach 
of a good kind is much higher flavoured 
than a middling ſized one of the ſame fort. 
If there are a great many ſet in cluſters, it 


is beſt to thin them at three different 
times ; the firſt ſhould be when they are 
as large as a ſmall pea; three then may be 


left in each cluſter ; in twelve days time 
another may be taken off, and in a week af- 


ter that another, always leaving the largeſt, 


The diſtance muſt be according to the ſize 
of the fruit; on the nutmeg kind two 
and three inches; on the early forts, three 
or four inches; on the 5 50 ſorts five, 
ſix, and ſeven inches; nectarines do not 


require to ſtand ſo thin as peaches; three, 


four, or five inches will be ſufficient. 


Prachks and neQarines are generally 
| thinned with the hand, but that is not a 


good method ; for where they are ſet very 
5 it is impoſſible to pull them off 


without 
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without damaging the ſtems of thoſe left 
on the tree: the beſt way is to cut them 
off with a ſharp knife, leaving a thin piece 
of ſkin on the tree, which will ſoon drop; 
if they are thus managed, neither the tree 
nor fruit is hurt, both of which often 
happen in the common method of thinning. 
them. All large vegetables ought to be ba- 
niſhed from the peach borders; then two 
inches of the prepared compoſition every 


third year will be Enough to keep the trees 
in good order. 


Tux firſt thee the border is recruited, 
the compoſt uſed ſhould be the ſame as in 
preparing the border before planting ; but 
in a few years it may be neceſſary to make 


ſome change, it being proper to keep the 
border to a ſtiffiſn loam, 


The Management and Prunin g of Pears. 


Is ſpring when the buds begin to ſhoot, 
the tree muſt be headed down according to 
its ſtrength; that is, four or ſix eyes. As 
ſoon as the branches will reach the wall 
they ſhould be nailed. If there are five 
ſhoots, which ſometimes happens (there 
will ſoon be a handſome tree) two of each 
ſide muſt be trained horizontal, that in 

the 
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the middle upright, that it may be ſtrong 

againſt the pruning ſeaſon. The tree 

headed down to four eyes, if it produces 

three good ſhoots, will alſo ſoon make a 

good tree: a ſhoot on each fide muſt be 
trained horizontal alſo, and the middle one 
upright. ” 


Tp the new headed tree produces only 
two ſhoots, they muſt be nailed a little ſlop- 
ing to the right and left. If the tree with 
two ſhoots is ſtrong, at the pruning ſeaſon 
cut them to ſix or eight eyes, three or four 


good ſhoots may be expected from each of 


them the following ſeaſon ; but if they are 
weak, cut them to four eyes: there ſhould. 
be no more than two ſhoots from each 
allowed to grow. The only way to 
ſtrengthen a weak tree is to lay in little 
wood, the branches then will make ſtrong 
ſhoots. The reaſon that ſo few proper 
branches can be laid in from ſhoots cut to 
_ fix, ſeven, and eight eyes is, that ſome of 
the buds are fore-right, and ſome cloſe to 
the wall; neither of which can be trained 
with any propriety. 


Turs ſummer many ſpurs will form on 
the branches trained horizontal, and on 


the body of the hai, which ſhould not be 
allowed 
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allowed to grow nearer on trees that bear 


ſmall fruit than four inches, and on trees 


that bear large fruit ſix or ſeven inches. 


There will alſo much young wood ſprout 


all over the old wood of the tree, which 


ſhould be rubbed off when young, where 
ſpurs are not wanted ; where they are, 


they ſhould be allowed to grow until the 


wood is hardened, then broke off fix inches 


from the branch it grows on, and in the 
pruning ſeaſon cut to one eye. 


Tus next pruning ſeaſon the ſame me- 


thod muſt be followed in every reſpect =” 


in the former until the wall | 18 covered. 


THE e Kebab i ſmall pears 
ſhould be ſix inches diſtant from one ano- 
ther, and in large fruit eight. or nine. 


When the tree is formed and the ſpurs at 


| proper diſtances, there will a great many 


young ſhoots ſprout out of each bunch of 


the ſpurs, and if allowed to grow large, 
will ſpoil them: they ſhould be all pulled 
off when young but one ſhoot, which muſt 


remain; for if they are all taken off, it 


will cauſe ſeveral of thoſe that are forming 
into buds to ſhoot into wood ; this ſhoot 


: may be ſhortened when the Wee is hard- 


ened (for after that time no more wood 
Will 
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will ſhoot) a taken off cloſe i in the pron- : 
ing ſeaſon. wy 


Tp care is not taken the ſpurs of pears 
will grow large and a great way from the 
wall; they ſhould be thinned to two 

inches diſtance, and every year ſome of 
the longeſt cut clean off. It would add 
greatly to the beauty of the fruit to thin 
them; they would alſo be better flavour- 
ed; but this muſt be performed after a 
very different manner from the method uſed 

in thinning ſtone fruit. 


Packs drop very much after they are as 
large as peaſe, and there is no knowing 
thoſe that will from thoſe that will not, 
until they begin to ſhine, which is a cer- 
tain ſign they will grow : they may be 
thinned by cutting the ſtalk with a ſharp 

knife. The borders muſt be recruited the 

third year after planting ; for borders 
_ where pear-trees grow are in general made 
too free with in growing vegetables, there- 
fore they muſt be repaired in proportion 
as the earth is exhauſted. The firſt com- 
poſition that was laid on them ſhould be 
the ſame as that made to prepare them for 
planting ; but as a few years working and 


growing — Nuff may greatly alter 
= - $I 
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their - nature, they ſhould be nouriſhed 


with ſuch a compoſition as will keep them 


as near as poſſible to a good loam, and not 
400 ſtiff. | 


| The Management and Pruning of Plums. 


Tur tree ſhould be of one year's growth 
from the graft, for if older they do not 
| produce good wood when headed down, 


but luxuriant ſhoots and long rambling 


branches. 


Tux ſpring after tes. they muſt 


be headed down to ſix eyes, as moſt kind 
of plums are very free growers, and if 
| headed too cloſe, they ſhoot ſtrong and are 


apt to gum. From trees headed down to 


fix eyes, four or five proper branches may 


be expected; if five, the odd one muſt be 
nailed upright, and two on each fide 


trained horizontal: if there are only four, 


one on each ſide muſt be trained horizontal 
alſo, and the other two inclining to the 
right and left, keeping the middle of the 


tree open; all fore-right ſhoots muſt be 
rubbed off as they grow, during the 


ſummer, Next autumn the ſhoot that 
was nailed upright muſt be ſhortened to 
ſix eyes; if very ſtrong, which it often is, 
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it may be cut to ten eyes; if the ſhoots 


were carefully rubbed off in fpring and 


ſummer, there would be little uſe for the 


Knife. 


| Tus tree that had a branch on each ſide. 


ſhortened to ſix eyes, ſhould have four pro- 
per branches of a ſide, three on each muſt 


be trained horizontal, the other two ſhort- 


ened to ſix or eight eyes and nailed as be- 


fore directed: the next ſummer it will 


bloſſom and bear fruit: there ſhould be as 
many proper branches laid in on each ſide 
as can be done at a regular diſtance; all 
fore- right and irregular ſhoots rubbed off as 
they appear, and none allowed to grow 


but thoſe deſigned for wood. Next au- 
tumn the middle branches muſt be ſhorten- 


cd to produce more horizontal ones: this 
ſhould be repeated every autumn and in the 
ſpring, as many branches laid in as can be 
properly got, until the ſpace allotted for 
the tree is full; but none of the branches 
trained horizontal ſhould be 05 until 
they haue run as far as intended. 


Tur . of hs F Cas 
in ſmall plums ſhould be from three to four 
inches, and the ſpurs on the branches from 
two to three inches. On the larger boite 

5 the 
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diſtance of the horizontal branches ſhould 
be from four to fix inches, and the 
| ſpurs from three to fix. The ſpurs muſt 
not be allowed to grow into large cluſters ; 
they muſt be thinned a little every year, 
and thoſe the furtheſt from the wall cut 
clean off. 


SoM TIMES great bunches grow where 
the ſpurs ſprout, but that is ſeldom when 
the tree is well managed; when it happens 
they {hould be cut clean off with a chiſlel, 
and ſome of the mixture of dung and earth 
ſpread over the wound to prevent its gum- 
ming; there will much young wood ſprout 
from the place next ſpring, one ſhoot of 
which ſhould be ſaved to procure a new 
ſpur. If plum-trees are managed as here 
directed, they will laſt long in good order, 
and bear a great quantity of good fruit. 


The Management and Pruning of Cherries. 


CERRVY-TREESõ for walls ſhould be one 
year old from budding when planted ; they 
produce. much better, and make hand- 
ſomer trees than thoſe that are older. 


TRE ſhould be planted in the autumn: 
as ſoon as the buds begin to puſh in the 
X ſpring, 
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ſpring, they muſt be headed down to four 

eyes; when the young ſhoots reach the 
wall there ſhould as many be laid in as 
can be properly trained; that is, thoſe that 


come from the ſides of the tree ; for all fore- 
right buds and alſo thoſe between the wall 
and tree muſt be rubbed _, x 


No tree Alices ſo much with the knife 
as the cherry; if it is rightly managed in 
the ſummer, there will be little uſe for that 


inſtrument at the pruning ſeaſon: if there 
are four proper ſhoots after heading, which 
is often the caſe, as the buds of cherries 


are more oppoſite to one another than in 


moſt trees ; one of each ſide muſt be trained 


horizontal, the other two more upright, 


but ſtill inclining to the right and left. 


Te it ſhould happen (as it ſometimes 
docs) that two branches can be laid in on 
the one ſide, and only one on the other, 
cut one out, that there may be an equal 
number on both ſides; for if the tree is 
ſtarted with more branches on one fide, it 


will be impoſſible ever to make a handſome _ 


tree: if the odd branch can be nailed up- 
right in the middle to ſhorten it for more 


Wood, it will anſwer well; if the number 
of branches are even, the two middle ones 


muſt 
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muſt always be trained a little more up- 
right, that they may be ſtrong againſt 
pruning time to ſhorten and produce more 
wood. The trees that have upright ſhoots 
in the middle muſt alſo be ſhortened ; what- 


ever number of branches are produced | 
from thoſe that are ſhortened in the middle 
of the tree, an equal number muſt be laid 

in horizontal on each ſide; if there is an 


odd branch that can be nailed upright it 
will do, if not, let it be cut out; if the 


number of branches are even, the two. 


next the middle muſt be trained more up- 


right to ſhorten at the pruning ſeaſon for 


more wood. This muſt be done every 


year until there are as many horigontal 


branches as will fill the wall. 


CHERRY TREES in general produce 
plenty of ſpurs, but there are ſometimes 


ſpaces where there is only young wood 
which grows ſingle on the horizontal 
branches; this muſt be encouraged to 
grow until the wood is hardened ; they 
then ſhould be ſhortened to ſix inches, and 
in the pruning ſeaſon cut to two eyes to 
produce ſpurs. 


TurRE are often on cherry-trees ſmall 


ſhoots that are full of bloſſom buds ; theſe 


X 2 muſt 
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muſt be ſhortened to an inch and cut to - 
leaf bud, 


THERE is no tree ſo ſubject to vermin 
as the cherry; the ſpurs generally grow in 
thick cluſters ; grubs often lodge there and 
deſtroy the bloſſom before it comes out, 
and frequently after it blows: to prevent 
this, the ſpurs ſhould not be cloſer on the 
hocantal branches than three inches ; as 
they grow in cluſters they ſhould never be 
nearer than half an inch to one another ; 
that admits a free air all round the bloſſom, 

and there is no harbour for vermin. The 
ſpurs ſhould be kept as cloſe as poſſible to 
| the wall, and when they are thinned, thoſe 
the fartheſt from the wall ſhould be cut 
off. 


Tris management will anſwer for all 
kinds of cherries but the morella, which 
requires a very different treatment : the 
morella ſhould be planted and headed down 
in the ſame manner as the others; what 
branches it produces ſhould be trained re- 
gularly on each fide at as great a diſtance 
as they will admit of, that others may bc 
trained in between them the following 
ſummer. There are no branches to be 
| ſhortened, but as many laid in, as properly 
can 
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can be to the wall, at three and four inches 
diſtance ; which muſt be trained as hori- 


zontal as poſſible. 


Ix the ſpring, when they puſh, the bud 
next the bole of the tree ſhould be laid in 
for wood; and at fix inches diſtance, and 
continue the ſame over all the tree : they 
muſt be nailed as they advance in length. 
The next autumn the whole tree ſhould be 
_ un-najled, and all the branches ſpread 
equally : if there is not room to lay young 
wood in the heart of the tree, there may 
ſome of the oldeſt, that have bare wood, be 
cut out, which is all the cutting they 
ſhould have. They never ihould be ſpur- 
red, as they bear the fruit on the laſt 
year's wood, which being very ſmall, ſhould 
be laid in at three inches diſtance. They 
ſhould be carefully looked over in ſpring 
and ſummer, and all fore-right buds, as 
alſo thoſe that are not deſigned for wood, 
rubbed off; for as the branches are laid in 
fo cloſe, if they are ſuffered to grow rude 
it ſpoils the fruit and wood for next year. 
If they are managed thus, they will conti- 
nue long in good order, and bear great 
quantities of fruit. 


Tun 
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Tur morella is always planted on a 
north aſpect, being thought fit for nothing 
but baking ; but when planted on a ſouth 
wall, and they hang on the tree till they 
are black, it is a fine flavoured fruit and 
has an agreeable ſharpneſs. 


Tur management and pruning of pears, 
plums, and cherries, heading them down, 
training the branches the firſt year, and 
ſhortening them at pruning time, are fo 
much the ſame, that it may ſeem ſuper- 
fluous to ſay any thing more than what is 
directed for pears. This might anſwer in 
general, but there are ſome particulars be- 
longing to each ſort which ſhould not be 
; minen 


T 10 proper diſtance of all kinds of 
cherries is from eighteen feet to twenty; 
they bear much better ſo than when they 
are more crouded. 


The Ra of ing, Maran and Pruning of 
Figs. 


Tun beſt method is to raiſe them from 
layers, which ſhould be laid in the ſpring ; 
they will be fit to plant the ſpring fol- 


lowing. 
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lowing. If a garden pot full of light rich 
mould was ſunk in a convenient place 
in the border where a young branch could 
be laid, it wonld ſoon take root, and 
might be cut off from the mother plant 
and removed into ſhelter the beginning 
of winter. The laying the young branch 
will no ways impede its growth. As ſoon 
as it has ſhot an inch pinch out the heart, 
it will produce ſeveral ſhoots, and will be 
a fine tree to plant next ſeaſon. The beſt _ 
ſeaſon to plant figs is the middle of 
March, the roots then are ſoft and ſpungy, 
and often miſcarry if planted 1 in autumn, 
_ eſpecially if the winter is ſevere, although 
they thould be covered. 


Ir the layer was in a pot, the roots 
ſhould be pared off, and the ball put into 
the ground. The layers that are upon the 
mother plant ſhould be planted as ſoon as 
poſſible after taken off, if in the ſame 
garden, with all their roots, which muſt 
be well ſpread, for they will be numerous. 
If they are to be ſome time out of the 
ground they ſhould be packed in moſs, 
and before they are planted all the ſmall 

roots cut cloſe off, And the large ones 
ſhortened. 


ALL 
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ALL the branches of figs ſhould be 


nailed horizontal, or they will grow too 
vigorous and bear little fruit. The proper 
time to prune them is in October. If the 
froſt has not deſtroyed the leaves, they 
muſt be cut off; the little they bleed at 


this ſeaſon will not be of prejudice to 
them. 


TRE only pruning they require is to 
cut out ſome of the ſtrong old wood, to 
make room for young ſhoots to be regu- 
larly trained over all the tree, for on 
them oniy fruit is produced. As ſoon as 
pruned the late figs muſt be pulled off, 
and all the branches nailed cloſe” to the 


wall, and covered before the froſt grows 
ſevere. 


Ix ſummer, all the fore-right branches 
and ſmall wood that is not wanted ſhould 
be pulled off when young, for if they are 
permitted to grow ſtrong they bleed much, 


which is a great detriment to the tree and 
Front. 


The Management and Pruning of Apples. 


Tr is uncommon to plant apples againft 
walls, unleſs on north aſpects, where ſome- 


times | 
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times a nonpareil is placed to fill up a va- 
cant ſpot. 


NoneaREILs and golden pippins plant- 


ed on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt aſpects 


are ſuperior in flavour to many peaches, 


and preferable to moſt plums : no good 
garden ſhould be without a few trees in 
a proper aſpect. 


_ AreLe-TREES planted againſt walls 
ſhould be young and vigorous, and have 
only one ſtem free from Tanker.” to which 


diſtemper they are e ſubje. 


TRET ſhould be grafted on 1 ſtocks, 
that is, ſtocks raiſed from the ſeeds of 


large ſour apples, or crabsʒ but 15 think 
crabs make the fineſt trees. 


THE proper time for planting is in 
autumn, unleſs the ground is ſubject to 


wet in winter; in that caſe the ſpring is 


preferable; - They muſt be headed down 


in ſpring, and treated in every reſpect 


exactly the fame as pear-trees : although 


their fruit and foliage is very different, 


they are much of the ſame nature; the 


only thing in which they differ from 


pears is, that they are apt to have their 


ſpurs 
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ſpurs grow too cloſe, which cauſes green 


worms to lodge amongſt them and eat the 


bottoms of the bloſſoms ; this 18 often er- 
roneoully called a blight. 


DwaR r apples, round the quarters in 
a kitchen garden, ſhould be planted at ſix, 
ſeven, or eight feet diſtance, if on French 


paradiſe ſtocks; but if on Dutch paradiſe 


ſtocks they may be planted at eight, nine, 


and ten feet diſtance; but theſe ſhould 


never be planted facing ſouth walls, even 


if the borders are twelve feet wide, and 


the walks of equal breadth. If apples on 
Dutch paradiſe ſtocks are planted on the 
borders of the quarters behind the north 


aſpect, and allowed to grow twelve or 
fourteen feet high, and the garden is of 
an eaſy deſcent, it will form an agreeable 
view in ſummer from the walks on the 


ſouth fide of the garden. 


Wurx Dutch paradiſe apples are planted 
to grow twelve or fourteen feet high, 
they muſt ſtand at ten feet diſtance, and 
be trained to fill up the whole ſpace ; but 


in ſo looſe and eaſy a manner that they 
may appear natural, and have no reſem- 


blance of a hedge. When they are allowed 
to grow fo high, there 1s ſome difficulty in 


keeping 
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keeping them from being naked at bottom; 

they muſt not be trained thick at frſt, 

and have ſome branches ſhortened every 

other year, to keep young wood 1n the 
middle and bottom of the tree ; the ſpurs 

muſt not ſtand too cloſe, nor be allowed to 
grow in too great cluſters. 


Ir the apples were planted in autumn, 
and were fine young plants with three or 
four good ſhoots, they muſt be headed 
down in ſpring, the two lowermoſt to ſix 
or ſeven inches, the others to about ten or 
a according to their ſtrength. 


7 Twas muſt be looked over in ſummer, 
and no tufts of young ſhoots permitted to 
grow but ſingle ſhoots, and they at a2 
proper diſtance, a foot and eighteen 

inches. . 


Ix they have thriven well, there will 
be four or five good ſhoots at a proper 
diſtance on each of thoſe that were headed 
down; and muſt be ſhortened at the pru- 
ning ſeaſon to produce more wood, that the 
tree may be properly fanned as it advan- 
ces in ſize. 


TIERE 
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THERE 1s no certain rule for ſhortening 
the branches (as in wall-trees) two or 
three of thoſe next the root muſt be cut 


the ſhorteſt, to fill the bottom of the tree. 


The top will always be full enough, and 


ſhould be thinned in the pruning ſeaſon, 
that the bottom part of the tree may have 


free air to perfect its wood and ripen its 


fruit. Thoſe on Dutch paradiſe ſtocks 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner, 
only they ſhould be kept thinner, as they 
grow much taller. 


EsPALIERS are in general laid aſide; 
they require a great deal of labour, and 


are ſo ſtiff and formal that there are few 
good kitchen gardens now have any. 


Tarey hide the quarters in ſummer, 
although they render the kitchen garden 
more agreeable to walk in; but this is 
not to our preſent purpoſe. The kitchen 
garden not being a fit place for walking, 
unleſs to thoſe who are fond of its product, 


and ſeeing the things growing and brought 
to perfection; if the garden is kept clean 


and neat, the growing of vegetables is what 
it is ach igned for, and ought not to be 
hidden. 


Ir 
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Ir there are neat frames made, it is a 
great expence at firſt, and they are formal 
and ſtiff, in a few years they begin to de- 
cay, and then mult be patched and mended ; 
in winter they are very unſightly. 


Tarost made with pales are the beſt; 
for although they are to repair every year, 
after the ſecond or third, it is a trifling ex- 
pencc, as all the work is done by the 
common labourers, even if the pales are 
bought at the deareſt market, which 
ſeldom happens, as they are to be had in 
moſt country places. In ſummer, When 
the trees are in leaf, thoſe eſpaliers made 
with pales are the handſomeſt, becauſe 
not ſo clumſy; and in winter the frames 
ha ve no great beauty. 


Tux trees for eſpaliers, whether apples 
or pears, ſhould be young plants, having 
the lame qualities as thoſe for walls, 3 
be treated in every reſpect the ſame, in 


planting, heading down, pruning and 
training. 


ALrTHO VGH there are dwarts, Or eſpa- 
liers, all round the quarters of a kitchen 
garden, it will be far from being ſuffi— 
cient to ſerve a family. Thus few ſmall 


families 


. 
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families have large kitchen gardens, the 


apples for winter, ſummer pears, and 
other common fruits that can grow even 


in a large kitchen garden, will be inferior 
to the confumption of a {mall family. 
A ſmall family ſhould have in ſome con- 
venient place a few baking apples, ſummer 
pears, ſome of the common baking plums, 


a tree of baking pears, ſome damſons, 


a filberts on ſtandards. 


Taz above are neceſſary in all families; 
but when they are planted in the kitchen 


garden they entirely ſpoil the herbage. 


Where the family is large there ought to be 
a large orchard, in which there ſhould be 


a quantity of all the above fruits; to which 


ſhould be added, walnuts, cheſnuts, mul- 


berries and almonds. In the north they ſel- 
dom ſucceed, but in the ſouthern countries 


they bring great Crops. 


CHAP. 
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„ Þ | ME. 
Of the Ananas, or Pine- Apple. 
Tu E culture and management of the 


Ananas, or Pine-Apple, is brought to ſo 
great perfection of late years, that it may 


be imagined it cannot be now improved, 
and may ſeem quite unneceſſary to ſay any 


thing reſpecting its propagation; but as 
there are many things concerning them ma- 
terially, which are unknown to the gene- 
rality of thoſe concerned in pine: ſtoves, 


for their inſtruction I ſhall give eaſy and 


ſafe directions for raiſing the plants, and 


bringing them to fruit much ſooner than by 


the common method. 


Tu common method with the crowns 
is to cut off the ſoft pulpy end that is 
twiſted out of the fruit, and to pull off a 
few of the under leaves, and lay them ſome 
time in a ſhady dry place to harden ; then 
plant them in ſmall halfpenny pots, and 
plunge them into a bed of tanner's bark, 


made ready in the breeding- ſtove for that 


purpoſe. 


Ir 
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Ir is certain that a plant lying ſo long 
in drying, after it is deprived of its nou- 
riſhment (the fruit) muſt be a detriment 
to it, and greatly retard its growth, for 
the leaves become ſoft and languid like any 
other plant that is much dried in a ſun- 
ſhiny day; and were it not for the nature 
of the leaves being ſtrong, and of a very 
different texture from woody plants, it 
would ſhew its wrong treatment as much 
as thoſe would were they treated in the 
ſame manner. 


Tun cutting off the ſoft end that 

twiſted out of the fruit deprives the le 
tom of the plant from ever puſhing out a 
root, for it remains to the laſt juſt as it 
was cut of, and the pulling off the leaves 
from the bottom deſtroys moſt or all of the 
ſmall little knobs that are formed between 
the leaves, and are the rudiments of the 
roots, all of which grow when treated in 


the method here directed. 


T HOSE alſo that are managed in the old 
method are very ſubject to rot if taken off 


late in the ſeaſon from the fruit, as then 
they cannot be ſo well dried; whereas 
thoſe that are planted in the new method 

WT: are 
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are in no danger if taken off in the middle 


of winter, and they are no trouble, nor do 


they require any place to be made on pur- 


poſe for them. 


THe fruiting pines are, or ought to be, 
put into freſh heat in the ſpring, which 
will be a fine moderate warmth by the 
time there are any pines fit to cut; and 
as there is always near a foot in front of 


the bed between the flue-wall and the 
pots that ſtand in the foreſide of the pit, 


it will be ſpace ſufficient to hold many 
crowns, though of no uſe in the preſent 
method, neither ſhould there be any other 
uſe made of it; for if any pots were to be 
plunged there, ualeſ they were very ſmall, 


they would deprive the foreſide row of 


heat; and if the plants in them are of halt 


the height of the pines, they prevent the 
free circulation of the air amongſt the 


pots, which would be a great detriment 
to the fruit. 


As ſoon as you can procure the crowns | 
(the ſooner the better after being ſeparated 
from the fruit), make a hole in the bark 
with a ſetting-ſtick two inches deep, then 


put in the crowns, and make them faſt in 
the bark. 
Y WIEN 


WW 


Warren the crowns have been ffteen 
days in the bark, they ſhould have a little 
water once a week, and may be planted 
within two inches of each other, and the 
crown that is next the fruiting plant may 
be placed within two inches of it, ſo that 
there may be three rows of crowns all 
along the foreſide. 


Ir will be the beſt method to carry 
them all on as the crowns can be got, 
for after they begin to grow it will be of 
great ſervice to them to be ſprinkled 
over with water twice a-week, as it will 
keep the tan moiſt; but this cannot be 
done where there are any plants lately 


palanted, for if they get any water before 


they begin to grow it rots them. If there 
arc any crowns that are taken off in win- 
ter, they may be planted into the bark 
in any place amongſt the plants where 
there is room and air, and not very hot, 
Where they may remain until there are 
ſome young plants to ſhift, when they 
may be taken up and potted. The crowns 
that are taken off laſt in the general crop, 
muſt not be planted in the dont of the 
Truiting-pit, but be diſpoſed of in the fame 
manner as thoſe taken off in winter ; for 

the 
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the houſe muſt be all removed as ſoon as 


the fruit is cut, ſo that they would not 


ha ve time to get root. 


Brrors any of the pots are removed 
raiſe the crowns out of the bark carcfully 
with a ſtick, ſo as to break none of their 
roots. The pulpy part that was twiſted 
out of the fruit will be all rotted of, and 

the bottom will be ſmooth and ſound, and 
in good condition to puſh roots. 


THERE will be many of the under leaves 


alſo rotten, which muſt be pulled off; then 
there will be a good ſtem, hard and ſound, 
with many knobs for puſhing roots; be- 
des, there will be many fine roots which 
have ſtruck while they were in the bark, 
which will receive no check in being re- 
moved. Cut the end of four or five rows 
of the ſmall leaves round the bottom, that 


they may decay before the next ſhifting, 


in order to get more ſtem to puſh out roots, 
for the longer the ſtem is the more vigo- 
rous will the roots be, and the plants will 
zrow very faſt. Plant them into large 
halfpenny pots, taking care to lay the 
roots ſmooth, and plunge them into a 
moderate heat, giving them a 1 ttle water 


* 2 75 | the 
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the next day, and they will require ne 
| more e for ſome time. 


Tar ſhould be ſhifted again into pen- 
ny pots before the roots are much matted 
round the pots, which will be in about fix 
or eight weeks, None of the roots muſt 
be diſturbed, but taken carefully out of 
the ſmall pots, and planted into the larger 
ones, having firſt put two inches of mould 
into the bottom of thoſe pots. Let the 
mould be carefully put round the ball, fo 
as not to break it, yet to make the plant 
faſt, ſo that there be no vacancy. Plunge 
them into a tolerably good heat, and give 
them a little water; but they ſhould have 
no more for a week, for pines ſhould never 
have much water after ſhifting, until they 
begin to grow again, 


Tuts work may be done in any of the 
winter months as ſafely as in the ſummer. 
A moderate heat, a little water, and freſh 
air ſhould never be omitted, if the weather 
is ever ſo cold, for it is againſt nature to 
imagine a plant can live and be in good 
health without freſh air. Although pines 
do not ſo ſoon diſcover the want of it as 
many other plants that are more ſucculent 


or ſoft-leaved, yet they equally ſuffer for 
want of it. 


Ir 
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Ir the plants have had no misfortune 


und are thriving, they will require to be 


ſhifted into three-halfpenny pots in the 
month of May, when they will be ſtrong 
plants, and be in no danger of what the 
zardeners call running (fruiting). 


_ I canxnor ſay poſitively that this ſhift- 
ing will entirely prevent it, as perhaps a 
few may fruit; but I can ſay with truth, 
that there will not be twenty in five hun- 
dred, which is next to nothing. Notwith- 


: fanding this, thoſe that have had a check 


by cold, or being too much heated, will be 
liable to fruit. 


Ir ſometimes happens that old plant: 
will not ſhew fruit at the proper time, 
though they appear large and in good 
health. - This often happens when the 
roots of the fruiting plants are burnt all 
round the ſide of the pot and go no further. 
There are roots ſufficient to ſupport the 
plant for a time; and if they do not get 


too much water at that juncture, having a 


good heat, they will ſoon puth freſh roots, 


and keep growing inſtead of thewing fruit, 
which they ſeldom do until the pots are 


full of roots, This is the reaſon why 
ome plants are fo late i in fruiting; mand is 


alſo 
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alſo a convincing proof that ſhifting young 
plants before the roots are matted found 


the pots, is a good method to prevent 
their fruiting. 


Tur ſuckers ſhould remain on the ſtools, 
or old plants, after the fruit is cut, until 
the whole crop is finiſhed ; then they 
ſhould have a good deal of water, eſpeci- 
ally if there is a moderate heat in the 


bark. As the old plant has nothing to feed 


but the ſuckers, they will grow to a large 
ſize before all the crop is cut, which will 
be about the end of September, if the 
plants fruited at a proper ſeaſon. 


Ar THOUGH the tan is in ſeeming good 
: order between the pots, yet underneath it 
will be dry, huſxy, and mouldy, if the 
plant has had no water for ſome time be- 
fore the fruit be cnt; therefore as ſoon as 
the fruit is off it ſhould have a large quan- 
tity of water, which will run through 
freely, moiſten the bark, and cauſe it to 
fermeat afreſh, which will greatly encour- 
age the growth of the ſuckers. If they are 
low in the pot they will ſtrike roots, and be 
fit to pot as ſoon as they are taken off, 
which may be done with ſafety, if there is 
1 proper heat to plunge them in; for. as 
they 
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they have been long on the old plant their 
ſtems will be hard and dry. 


As ſoon as they get roots they are al- 
moſt ready to drop off, ſo there will be a 
very ſmall wound where they are taken 
off the old plant, and no danger of rotting ; 
but if there is only a few that have roots, 
it will not be worth the trouble of potting. 

2 ſmall number. Cut the roots off, and 
plant them with the unrooted ſuckers, 
as hereafter ſhall be mentioned. If the 
roots are not cut off they are apt to rot 
when planted in the bark, and are de- 
trimental to the young roots when they 


puſh. 


Some time beſore the ſuckers are in- 
tended to be · taken off, there ſhould be a 
place prepared in the breeding-ſtove for 
their reception: the bark ſhould be 
trenched over, and as much new bark 
added as will make a moderate heat, and at 
the top there ſhoul id be at leaſt a foot of 
old bark without any mixture of new; 


and when very dry, it ſhould be watered 
until it is moift. 


_ Tatrs ſhould be done ſeven or eight days 
before the ſuckers ace taken off, that the 


heat 
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heat may rife before they are planted ; for 
if the bark be quite cold they will be in 


danger of rotting ; and, which is full as 
bad as if the heat was to be violent and 


ſcorch the ſtems, which would retard the 


plants three months, if it does not quite 


ſpoil them; but if only a ſmall quantity 
of new bark be added, there will be little 


danger of its being too hot. 


As ſoon as the bark is a 1 more than 
milk-warm, take off the ſuckers from the 
old plants, and plant them immediately 
with a ſetting- ſtick in the prepared bed, 
juſt as they are taken from the ſtools. They 
may be planted in rows at ſix or eight inches 
diſtance as they are in largeneſs, and four 
inches aſunder in the row. They ſhould 
be four inches deep in the bark, and if 
made faſt it will be of great fervies to them 
to be planted that depth, for it will rot the 


ſmall leaves round the bottom of the plant, 
ſo that they may all be taken off when 


they are potted. Their being planted in 
this manner a ſmall ſpace will hold many 
plants, which will give an opportunity of 
preparing the beds for their reception 
when they are potted. 


TRE 
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Tugr muſt have no water for twelve or 8 
fifteen days after they are planted in the 


eg. by which time they will have begun 


o puſh roots; then they ſhould have a 


lite water, if the weather is warm, twice 
a week; but if dull and cold, once a 


week will be ſufficient. When they begin 


to grow freely they muſt be watered fre- 
quently; and it will greatly encourage 
them to ſprinkle them all over once or 
twice a week if the weather is fine, and a 
good deal of ſun; but in dull days they 


require none, as the air is then ſufficiently 
moiſt. 


is fx weeks they will be fit to pot, 


therefore muſt be carefully taken out of 


the bark with all their roots uninjured ; 


then take off the dead leaves; but care 
muſt be taken to pull them no higher on 
the ſtem than it is of a dark brown, for 


if they are taken off until the ſtem is 


white, they are in danger of rotting. Al! 


the ſmall leaves round the bottom that arc 
not decayed ſhould be ended, to make 
them rot before the next ſhifting, that 


they may be pulled off to get a good ſtrong 
long ſtem to puſh vigorous roots. 


As 
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As many of the ſuckers will be very 
large, and have made roots five or ſix 
inches long, they muſt have penny pots 


at their firſt potting : ; nor ſhould they re- 


main longer in the bark than to make 
roots of that length, for if the roots are 
longer they muſt be either cut off or twiſted 
round the pot, or put into pots too large 
for them, all of which are very detrimen- 
tal to their growth. If there ſhould be a 
root too long to be laid even, it is better 


to cut it off at a joint than to twiſt it round 


the pot, or to plant the ſucker in too Barge 
a pot. 


By allowing the ſuckers to remain ſo 


long on the mother plant, they grow 


much faſter than if they were taken off as 


ſoon as the fruit was cut: they alſo hard- 


en in the ſtem, and as they grow hard, 
they alſo form ſmall knobs on the ſides of 
their ſtems, which puſh ſtrong roots imme- 
diately on their being plante in the bark, 


and the tem, by being hard, is in no dan- 
ger of rotting. 


By d planted directly when they are 
taken off, they loſe no time, and are not 


retarded in their growth, which they do 
when 
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when taken off and laid to dry, which 1s 
the common method of, treating them. 


BeroRE they are planted the leaves are 
ſhrivelled, and it is ſome weeks after be- 
ing potted before they recover their proper 
poſition. 'The ſmall knobs that are on 
the ſtems, which are the rudiments of the 
roots, are all dried and loſt ; freſh knobs 
muſt therefore puſh before there can be 
any growth in the plants, which makcs 
it evident that the method here directed 
forwards the plants almoſt a year, and is 
much eafter and more certain than the 
common method that 1s in general prac- 


tiſed. 


Br rok E the ſuckers are taken out of 

the bark, there ſhould be a proper bed 
ready, and the heat pretty ſtrong; for as 
they are to be planted in penny pots, and 
the roots not ſunpolcd to reach the fides of 
the pots (for reaſons before given) they 
will grow much better if the heat is pretty 
_ e 


As ſoon as they have been plunged a day 
give them a little water to ſettle the mould 
to the roots, and they will not require any 

more for ten or fifteen days; after that 
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time they ſhould be watered at leaſt twice 
a week, and if the weather is dry and hot, 


it will greatly encourage them to ſprinkle 
them with water once a week, unleſs it be 
late in the ſeaſon, when tho nights are 


long. 


THEIR being ſhut up without air ſup- 


plies the leaves with moiſture without 


ſprinkling, as the houſe will be ſufficiently 
damp all that time; neither ſhould there 


be any water allowed to fall into their 
| hearts in the winter; but it is an advan- 


tage to pour it in amongf the bottom 
leaves, in watering, even in winter, as it 
waſhes out all the dirt and naſtineſs which 


is very apt to lodge in their bottoms, and 
ſometimes rots them off cloſe to the pot, or 


decays the plant ſo that the fruit ſtem 


becomes crooked, and the fruit grows dc- 
fective on 2 that ae. 


As ſoon as the roots are come round the 
pot, ſo that they can be taken out without 
danger of breaking the ball, they ſhould be 


ſhifted into large pots. Eight or ten weeks 


is the uſual time allowed them for ſhifting, 
but you may judge to a certainty by 
turning the plant out of the pot carefully, 
at leaf fo far as to ſee in what condition 

the 
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the roots are; for they ſhould not be al- 
lowed to remain till the roots are matted, 
for then there is ſo much ſmall ſoft woolly 
ſtuff grows amongſt the roots, which is 
abſolutely neceſſary to be taken off, and 

in doing it many of the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
roots may be broke, and the ball often 
greatly diminiſhed, which is wrong, and 
retards the growth of the 5 


Ip the u ſtuff is not taken off it 
moulds, and very often deſtroys the roots 
after there is freſh mould put round them, 
and it prevents the roots from coming to 
the ſides of the pots. 


Taey ſhould be carefully taken out of 
the penny pots and planted in three-half- 
penny ones; and if the heat is declined, a 
little freſh bark ſhould be added and work- 
ed up with the old, which will renew the 
heat. This work may be performed ſafely 
in any of the winter months, 


Tuts ſecond ſhifting ſhould be about the 
beginning of December or February, ac- 


cording to the time the ſuckers were taken 
off in autumn. 


TEls 
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'Trrs ſhifting keeps them growing. all 
winter, and greatly prevents their fruiting: 
for the reaſon of many young plants fruit- 
ing is a want of earth to ſupport their roots, 
want of moderate heat to keep them grow- 
ing, and of water to keep them moiſt ; for 
if they arc in ſmall pots, the pots are ſoon 
full of roots, and muſt be often watered. 


Ip there is not a good heat they are in 
danger of being rotted, and if not watered 
they are ſure to fruit; but if they are 
ſhiſted and kept growing, and have a good 
deal of air, they will be fine plants, and 
produce much better fruit than thoſe that 


are drawn tall, and to the look ſeem much 
finer. 


Azovr the middle of May the roots will 
again be all round the ſides of the pot; they 
chen ſhould be ſhifted into two- penny pots 
in the ſame manner as before directed; but 
It will be neceſſary to examine the roots, to 
be certain of their being in order for ſhifting. 


As the weather will now be warm, if a 
tolerable ſcaſon and a good deal of ſan, as 
ſoon as they have been plunged a day they 
ſhould have a little water, and in about 
ſix days they will require a little more, 

— | and 
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and after that they muſt be watered fre- 
quently, according to the warmth of the 
weather. 


Wiſts the bark becomes dry at the oy: 
it loſes its heat, therefore it would be bet- 
ter to water chem all over with a Watering- 
pot and roſe often: this keeps the bark in 
a moderate ferment, and the plants grow 
freely. They ſhould have a good deal of 
air; for if drawn at this ſeaſon they neyer 
will "—_ good fruit. 


WAN two or three dull days ſhall hap- 
pen together, they ſhould have ſome air 
every day, if it were only for an hour, al- 
though the houſe is not ſo hot as it ought 
to be; for as at this time of the year there 
is no fire, in dull weather the ſtove will be 
very cold, and it may be imagincd there is 
no occaſion for air; but it is very neceſ- 
ſary; and even in froſty weather, When 
there are fires, if the ſtove is cold, yet it 
ſhould have freſh air, which ſhould be ad- 
mitted by the back-doors into the ſhed. 


ArTER this ſhifting they may remain 
longer than they did after any of the for- 
mer, as they have now ea good large ball 
of earth to ſupport them, and may no 
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ſafely grow in the ſame pots to the middle 
of Auguſt, when they may be planted in 


the pots they are to fruit in; at which time 
they ſhould have all the finall ſtraggling 


roots cut off cloſe to the ball. 


THERE eis a great advantage i in putting 


the fruiting- plants early into their fruiting- 


pots, as there will be much fine weather 
after, that time, (the middle of Auguſt) 
they may have a good deal of air while 
they are getting new roots; and as the 


bark will be warmer at this ſhifting than 
after any of the former, there will be an 
opportunity, when the weather 1s fine, of 
giving a good deal of air, the plants will 
thrive, grow ſtiff and ſtrong, and produce 
good fruit; and as the pots will be full of 
roots early in autumn, they will ſeldom 


fail of fruiting at a proper ſeaſon. 


Brron the ane are ſhifted into freſh 


pots the bark-bed ſhould be worked to the 


bottom, all the rotten tan taken out, one 


third of new added, and it ſhould be well 


mixed with the old: this thorough ſtir- 
ring is neceſſary at this ſeaſon, that the 


bark may keep a moderate heat all the 


winter; but it frequently happens that the 
heat is violent for ſome time, and if the 
pots 
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pots were plunged up to the rims it would 
deſtroy all the roots (and ſometimes moſt of 
the ſtems) which would be a great detri- 
ment to the plants, and it would be a long 
time before they recovered; for as long as 
the violent heat continues they will puth 
no freſh roots ; and if any quantity of 
water 1s given during that time, they are 
in danger of rotting, 


WIEN a misfortune of that kind hap, 
| pens, the beſt method is to take the plants 
out of the pots, cut off all the rotten roots, 

and what is ſpoiled of the ſtem; plant 
them into three- halfpenny pots, 4801 plunge 
them up to the rim into the ſame heat, 


and they will ſoon puſh freſh roots, 


As ſoon as the roots are come round the 
pot, ſo as to be taken out without break 
ing the ball, they ſhould again be put into 
the aK : this will retard them, 

but not ſo much as if they had been left in 
their old pots with their rotten roots, and 
their fruit will be better and larger. They 
ſhould have little water for ſome time after 
they are put into the little pots ; for as 
long as the bark is very hot it will cauſe a 
great moiſtneſs all round the pots, which 
will be ſufficient for them for ſome time, 
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as they have no roots; but when the heat 


begins to decline, and the roots are advan- 
ced to the ſides of the pots, they ſhould 


have a | good deal. 


To prevent accidents of this kind, the 
pots ſhould be plunged only half way at 


firſt; and when the leaf riſes, which will 
be in four or five days, if it is very great, 
they may remain in that poſition for a 
month or two; but the time muſt be juſt 


fs the violence of the heat continues. 


As ſoon as the heat declines the po 
ſhould be taken out, and the bark Aire 
eighteen inches deep, and the pots plunged 
to the top. If the bark was ſtirred any 
deeper it would cauſe the heat to be as 
great as it was at firſt, which would be a 
great loſs, as the pots could not then be 


plunged to the rims; for they always puſh 


fine ſtrong roots juſt at the neck of the plant, 
and when the pot is only half plunged they 


want heat to encourage them. The heat 


after this will remain moderate all the 


winter, and the plants be in a ſlow grow- 


ing ſtate, ſo as to be in vigour to ſhew 
their fruit. 


THERE 
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THERE is another method to prevent 


burning, which may be done with leſs 
trouble: for it is not always that the tan 
heats ſo violently, and there is little dan- 
ger of its ever doing ſo, unleſs the old bark 
is very dry and not much rotted; when 


that is the caſe, a very little bark will make 
a great heat, eſpecially if the bed is ſtirred 


from the bottom. The plants ſhould not 


be ſhifted into new pots, but removed into 
ſome convenient place until the bed 1s made 
ready, and then ſet level on the bark for 


ten days, by which time the heat will be 


come to its greateſt height: the plants may 


then be ſhifted, and plunged half way, or 


to the rims, as the bark is in condition. 


While they remain on the bark they will 
require water every day, if the weather is 


hot, and a good deal of air. They ſhould 


not be crouded too cloſe, but ſtand at the 


ſame diſtance as if they were plunged; for 
when they ſtand thick, the leaves get a 
wrong poſition, and are long before they 


come right again (if ever), which makes 


them very unſightly. 


Wurs the heat is become moderate, an 4 
the plants plunged to the rims, they may 


remain in that condition to the end of 
February, giving them moderate waterings, 
2 2 and 
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and as much air as the weather will permit, 
keeping the heat of the meds to a moderate 


temperature. ee eee 


THERE are many large and fine plants 


ſpoiled by keeping the houſe too hot at the 
time of their ſhewing fruit, beſides it cauſes 


the fruit-bud to be ſmall, the ſtem to run 


to a great height, and to be ſo very weak, 
that it has not ſubſtance ſufficient to feed | 


the fruit. 


Tur beginning of March the hints ſhould - 
be all taken out of the bed, and a little 


new bark added to the old, and worked up 


ſo as to be well mixed, to make juſt a mo- 
derate heat. At this ſeaſon, when the pots 
are full of roots, if the heat was too ſtrong 
it would ſpoil the whole crop; for ſhould 
the roots be now burnt, there 1s no re- 
covering them. 1 


Tue dead leaves ſhould be pulled off all 
round the bottom, and the earth ſtirred a 
little all over the top of the pot, and raiſed 


cloſe round the neck of the plant, and an 


inch of very rotten dung ſpread all over the 
top of the pot; for as the earth in the pot 
has fed the plant ſo long, it muſt be much 
ſpent ; but the dung being waſhed down 

amongſt 
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amongſt the roots with the water, it will 
add freſn vigour to the plants, and cauſe the 
fruit to grow freely. 


Tur ſhould now be plunged to the 


rims, and have a good quantity of water, 


not too much-at a time, but often; they 


' ſhould alſo have a good deal of air, and 
when the weather is hot and dry it will 


greatly encourage the fruit, if you ſprin- 
kle them all over with water twice a week, 
which may be continued until the fruit is 


come to its full growth; p after this they 


ſhould not have one drop. The fruit then 
cuts hard, dry, and fine, and is of a deli- 
cious high flavour: but if watered after 5 


that time, they are full of a watery juice, 
flat and inſipid. As they ſhew at different 
times there will be many full grown, waen 
there are ſome not come to half their ſize, 


therefore it will be neceſſary to give theſe 
water, but the ſprinkling ſhould be given 


cover. 


TE crowns which were ſhifted in May i 


will require to be ſhifted again the begin- 
ning of July; but as it will be impoſſible 
to get them ſtrong enough to bring large 

fruit this ſeaſon, it will be better to keep 


them 
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them over the year, and if well managed : 
they will be ſtrong, fine plants. 


II they were to be managed in their 
ſhiftings as is directed for the ſuckers, moſt. 
of them would fruit, but they would be 
much ſmaller than the fruit of the ſuckers; 
for if the fruiting- plants had no misfortune, 
the ſuckers taken from them in the au- 
tumn will be larger when taken off than 
the crowns are now. 'The ſtems of the 
ſuckers are alſo prepared for rooting before 
they are taken off the mother-plant, and 
grow much faſter than the crowns. It will 
be much better to keep the crowns growing 
for another year, as they will then be 
ſtrong, fine plants, and will produce large 
good fruit. . 


Ir it is intended to keep the crowns 
growing when they are to be ſhifted in July, 
cut off all the roots round the ball, and 
leſſen it ſo much that there will be an inch 
of freſh mould all round the ball, when 
planted in the ſame pot they were taken 
out of. Plunge them in moderate heat; 
and two days after they are plunged give 
them a little water to ſettle the earth ; but 
they ſhould have no more for ten or twelve 
days, by which time they will begin 


to 
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to puſh freſh roots, and will require to be 
| refreſhed with water according to the heat 
of the weather, obſerving to give them 
plenty of air. They will not look ſo green 
and pleaſant to the eye, as thoſe plants 
that are kept with little air, whoſe leaves 
are long, ſmall, and thin, and drawn quite 
upright : Their leaves will be ſhort and 
broad, and grow almoſt horizontally. 


Tur middle of September they mould ä 

be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger; but none 
of their roots cut off. The ball ſhould be 
put in whole as they came out of the 

other pots, and plunged into moderate 
heat. Little water will ſerve them in 
winter, having a good ball of earth to 
ſupport their roots, and if they are kept 
in a moderate heat they will grow all the 
winter. 


ONE principal reaſon why many of the 
crowns fruit in the ſpring 1s, their being 
planted in ſmall pots to ſtand all winter, 
and are generally plunged into a too great 
heat in the autumn, which preſently fills 
the pots with roots: the ſtrength of the 
mould is ſoon ſpent, and then they have 
nothing but water to ſupport their roots, 

Which if siven in any great quantity, and 


the 
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the heat declining. they grow yellow, and 
ſometimes are rotted. If they do not get 
water, their being dry ſtops their growing, 
and makes them ſet for fruit, and as 
ſoon as they are put into larger pots and 
freſh heat in the ſpring, 1 ſnew fruit 

e 


Tux beſt method to prevent their fruit- 
ing 1s to give them only a moderate heat, 
and to keep them juſt moiſt; and if the 
heat declines any time in the winter, the 
plants ſhould be taken out of the bed and 
a little freſh bark added : this will renew 
the heat milk-warm, the degree of which 
is ſufficient for them at this time of the 
year. 


TRE hate of March they mould 
be taken out of the pots, many of the roots 
cut off, ſo that there may be a ſufficiency 
of freſh earth round the ball when they 
are put into penny pots ; being abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſhift them at this time, and to 
give them freſh earth to promote their 
growth, as that in which they have been 
in all the winter will be much ſpent. 


IT is alſo neceſſary to plant them into 
leſs pots; for if they were to be put, at 
| this 
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this ſhifting, into pots a ſize larger than 


thoſe they are now in (as the ball ſhould 
be no more broke after this) the pots they 


muſt be planted in to fruit, would be too 


large, and take up too much room in the 
ſtove to no purpoſe; beſides, the plants 
would not thrive ſo well were they in ſuch | 
large pots. A juſt proportion between the 


plant and pot is neceſſary to be conſidered 
for the encouragement of its 5 


Anzovr the middle of May they will re- 
quire ſhifting into two-penny pots, as be- 
fore directed; the roots ſhould be examin- 
ed, and if neceffary, ſhifted ſooner; for 
the roots muſt not be allowed to mat, nei- 


ther ſhould the ball be broke. 


As they now will have a good ſupply of 
earth to nouriſh their roots, they ſhould 
remain in theſe pots until the middle of 
Auguſt, when the ſuckers of a year old 
are ſhifted for fruiting ; and then put into 
the three-penny pots, and plunged in the 
ſame bed. As they will be much thicker 
of leaves than the ſuckers, it will be pro- 
per to mix them; they will look better, 
and there will be more air amongſt the pots 
than if the crowns were to be plunged all 
together. 


— 7 
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Ir they are properly ſhifted and mana- 
ged as here directed (and meet with no 
accident) they will be ſtrong, ſhort, ſtiff 

plants, with broad leaves growing almoſt 
| horizontally, and will ſhew fine fruit-buds 

with ſhort ſtems, and proguce a large rich 
Havoured fruit, 


Max v admire crowns, as they make the 
handſomeſt plants; they are much thicker 
of leaves than the ſuckers and more ſight- 
ly; but if the ſuckers are properly mana- 
ged they will produce as good fruit at one 
year old as the crowns will at almoſt three, 
ſo that there are two years ſaved, | beſides 
the expence and trouble. 


SHouLD the plants which are in fruit 
meet with the misfortune to have their 
roots ſcorched, which may happen to the 
moſt ſkilful and careful perſon, if not very 
much damaged, they will puſh freſh roots 
and ripen their fruit, although it will not 
be ſo large; neither will the flavour be 
high, the ſuckers will be very ſmall, and 
not fit to produce fruit at a year old. For 
fear of an accident of that kind, it will be 
proper to have ſome crowns every year 
coming on of a year old, to prevent your 
being deſtitute of good fruit. 
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Wu a misfortune happens to occaſion 


the ſuckers to be very ſmall, they will alſo 


be very late, and ſhould remain on the old 
plants as long as it can be done with con- 
venience, as they will grow much faſter 
on the mother-plant than they will after 
taken off, beſides the advantage of their 
ſtems being hardened. They ſhould be 
planted in the bark when taken off, as be- 
fore directed, and managed in all reſpects 
as the crowns that are kept till they are 
three years old. 


Ir may be objected to this management, 
that the frequent ſhifting will retard the 
growth of the plants, and that they would 
be much larger if they had been leſs ſhift- 
ed; granted: they would have been 
Wel taller, but would not have half the 
| ſubſtance. A ſhort-leafed, ſtrong plant will 
produce much larger and better fruit than 
. thoſe that are longer leafed ; they indeed 
are more ſhewy to the eye, being of a 
darker green, and look more vigorous ; 
but they produce ſmaller fruit: neither are 


they ſo high-flavoured as plants that have. 


more air. 


Having gone through the manage- 
ment of the plants in all their different 
i 
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ages, I ſhall now proceed to give ſome 


directions about the moulds they ſhould 
be planted in at the different times of 


ſhifting, which has ſucceeded very well 


with me for many years. 


To make good mould for pines, there 


ſhould be in readineſs the following ſimple 


moulds, which ought to be compounded 


ſome time before they are wanted. Good 


light loam ſurface, that has laid in a heap 
till the graſs is quite rotten, and has been 
turned ſeveral times; rotten dung that has 


been turned until it is become as ſmall as 


mould ; light rich wood-earth that has 
been turned four or five times ; rotten 


bark from the ſtove, ſifted, that has laid a 


year, and been turned ſeveral times; and 


good ſharp ſand, and if the ſand was 


turned once or twice it would be the bet- 


ter. 


Tas turning of the different moulds, 
before they are mixed, is of great uſe to 


| them, AS it meliorates all a their different | 
particles, and makes them fit for mixing. 


It ſhould be done in the winter, when 
there 1s hard froſt and no ſnow, for ſnow 


1s very bad for all compoſitions that are 


not made of long ſtraw, leaves, &c. and 
to them it is of great ſervice. The frozen 
parts ſhould be turned into the middle, 
and 
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and the ſmall to the outſide, that it may 
get the benefit of the froſt and air to mel- 
low it; then make it into ridges of four. 
or ſix feet broad at bottom, as there is 
room, and bring them to a ſharp point at 
top to throw off the rain, which, like the 
ſnow, 1s very detrimental to all compoſi- 
tions. In that form it is alſo more con ve- 
nient for turning, and at every turning, 
the bottom ſhould be thrown uppermoſt, 


 Havinxcall theſe moulds, tan, dung, and 
ſand prepared, a proper compoſition may 
be made of them for pine-apple plants of 
all ages. It ſhould be made up ſome time 
before it is uſed, and turned ſeveral times, 
ſo that the different kinds may be well 
mixed and incorporated. 


' MouLD for crowns and ſuckers at their 
being potted when taken from the tan-bed, 
where they were planted to ſtrike roots. 
—— Three wheel-barrows of light wood- 
earth, one barrow full of ſifted tan, one 
barrow of loam, haif a barrow of ſand, 
and one barrow of rotten dung; this is the 
proportion: the quantity muſt be accord- 
ing to what is wanted; but it would be 
much better if there was as much mixed 
at a time as would ſerve for two or three 
years; for the longer all compoſitions 


lia 
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be, the richer and better they are; and 
the oftner they are turned, it adds to their 
fertility; for it would be poſſible to ferti- 
lize very poor ſoil by throwing it into long 
ridges and often turning it, which muſt 

be owing to the nitrous particles that are 
imbibed by its looſe ſurface. 


1 Movin for the firſt ſhifting. Two 
barrows of wood-mould, two barrows of 
loam, one barrow of dung, one barrow of 
tan, and half a barrow of and. 


n for the ſecond ſhifting, —Three 
barroves of loam, one barrow of wood- 
earth, one barrow of dung, and half a 
barrow of ſand. 


Mo uv for plants that are to be planted 
into their fruiting-pots; or plants that 
are large, and may want ſhifting out of 
' courſe, Four barrows of loam, two bar- 
rows of wood earth, two barrows of dung, 
and one * of ſand. 


Tur co that are to be ſhifted in 
May, and to have their roots cut off round 
the ball, ſhould have mould a little dif- 
ferent from any of the former, that they 
may grow ſtrong, and their leaves broad 
and 
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and thick. I have found the following 
compoſition anſwer well: Two barrows of 
| loam, two barrows of dung, one barrow 
of wood-earth, and a barrow of ſand. 
This will alſo do very well for them when 


they are planted into larger pots to Hand 
the winter. 


Ix the ſpring, when the ball is reduced, 
they ſhould have the following compoſi- | 

tion: A barrow of loam, a barrow of 
wood-carth, a barrow of dung, and half 
a barrow of ſand; and in their other ſhift- 


ings the mould before- mentioned will do 
for them. 


Wren fruiting-plants are damaged in 
their roots, ſo as to render it neceſſary to 
take them out and plant them into little 
pots, the following compoſition will make 
them ſoon puſh very fine roots, and in a 
little time they may be placed in their fruit- 
ing-pots again: One barrow of ſifted tan, 
two barrows of wood-earth, one barrow of 
dung, and half a barrow of ſand. 


I po not pretend (as I ſaid before) to 
aſſert that thoſe moulds-which I have men- 
tioned are the very beſt compoſitions for 
pine-plants, or that ſome other mixtures 

= may 
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may not be as good, if not better; but! 
advance nothing upon credit, nor direct 
any thing but what I have practiſed with 
fucceſs for many years, and have always 
found thoſe compoſitions anſwer to my 
utmoſt wiſhes. The plants will thrive 
well, and produce large fruit. 


Tug culture of the plants has been 
treated of at large from the crowns being 
taken from the fruit, and the ſuckers from 


the mother-plants, to their being put into 


order again for fruiting. I flatter myſelf 
that thoſe who follow my directions with 
accuracy, will find that nothing has been 
advanced but what is practicable, and will 
anſwer. 


THERE may be, and daily happen, acci- 
dents that prevent the ſucceſs of the beſt- 
concerted ſchemes, and the beſt directions 
may be fruſtrated by a trifling accident or 
neglect, ſo that no ſcheme or directions 
ſhould be given up as impracticable or im- 
proper, becauſe they do not always ſuc- 
Feed. 


All thoſe that are the leaſt acquainted 

with gardening in general, and hot-houſes 

in particular, are ſenſible that under the 
care 


3 
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care of the moſt ſkilful practitioners they 


are liable to many misfortunes, although 


very ſenſible how and when they happen, 
but too late to remedy them for a ſeaſon. 


I kxow of none that has been of worſe. 
conſequence than too much heat; for, by 
what I have ſeen, ten places out of fifteen, 


where plants have been in bad condition, 


proceeded from too much heat and too lit- 
tle air, for they do not require ſo much as 
is generally imagined: and although the 
roots ſeem hard and dry, they are ſoon 
burnt, after which it is a long time before 


they begin to grow again. 


Wund the roots are burnt, the mould 
muſt ſuffer; it is much the beſt way to 
throw it away and freſh pot them. The 
old burnt roots that are all through and 
round the mould, muſt be detrimental to 
the young roots, if the mould was not the 


leaſt damaged, which is ſeldom the caſe. 


Taz white inſets on pine-plants are 
very pernicious, and have been the ruin 
of many plants that would have produced 


good fruit if they had not been infected; 


for when they are full of them, the fruit 
Never has that good flavour as when the 


ha plants 


plants are clean. Beſides the damage 
done to the fruit, they greatly retard the 


growth of the plants, and make them very 
unſightly. 


Tnosz that are infected, if not kept 
under by cleaning, will be totally de- 
ſtroyed, and cleaning them by hand is at- 
tended with much trouble, and at a conſi- 
derable expence; to bruſh and clean them 
properly will take up a great deal of 
time; beſides in doing it the leaves are 
often broke and the ſides ſcratched, ſo that 
the leaves decay in patches, which makes 
the plants very unſightly: and what is 
worſe, after all that trouble and expence, 
they are as bad in a few weeks as they 
were before; yet, if they were not cleaned 
when moved, they would grow ſo dirty 
that the inſects would quite deſtroy the 
. 


Many things have been tried, and 
even advertized as effectual remedies to 
deſtroy them; and all of which have been 
ſo poſitively aſſerted as infallible, that it 
may look like an impoſition on the public 
to offer any other remedy ; but in ſupport 
of what J here advance, and for the ſatis- 
faction of the public, 1 ſhall give an ac- 


count 
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count of the effects of a ſure and ſafe re- 
medy, having from repeated trials found it 
etfectual, otherwiſe I ſhould not preſume 
to PRO it. 


FoR many years, when lived with 
William Salvin, Eſq; of Croxdell, the 
pine-plants were every year in a moſt 
dirty condition, and every time they were 
to move or ſhift, a deal of time was ſpent 
in cleaning and bruſhing them ; yet not- 
withſtanding all the pains that were taken 
with them, they every year grew worſe: 


the bottoms of the fruiting- plants, when 


they were moved in the ſpring to ſtir the 
bark and add a little new to refreſh the 
heat, were as white as if they had been 

firſt wetted and then duſted with meal; 
and amongſt the white ſtuff were many of 
the white creeping vermin, ſome of them 
very large, ſome ſmall, and all the leaves 


full of white ſpecks. 


T TRIED every thing I could imagine, 
but to no purpoſe; and every thing that 
was advertized, but without effect; there- 
fore I deſpaired of ever finding a remedy : 
at laſt, however, I had the good fortune 
to ſucceed, and in one ſummer had not a 
ſingle ſpeck on them in one houſe, and 
—_ FE N 
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greatly leſſened in the other that was fo 
very dirty, On theſe I could. not per- 
form the operation that ſpring completely ; 
but it was done in the autumn, and they 
were very ſoon both clean, and remained 
ſo. This was ſix years before I left the 
place, which was ten years ago, and there 
was no occaſion for any repetition of the 
| remedy. 


I TRIED its efficacy on ſeveral hot- 
houſes which J had built for gentlemen, 
and it always ſucceeded. Some of my inti- 
mate acquaintance, to whom I communi- 
cated the ſecret, for then | had no thoughts 
of making it onblic, have all tried it, and 
found it anſwer. Some of them, at a diſ- 
tance, have informed me ſo by letter. 


I MADE an experiment at Sir Thomas 
Gaſcoigne's, Bart. when I came to the 
place, May-day, 17991. The fruiting- 
plants were juſt ſhifted into freſh heat, 
and the younger plants into larger pots: 
they had been cleaned before they were 
plunged, but there were many inſeQs all 
round the bottom leaves. I applied the 
remedy : they went off inſenſibly, and 
there have been none in Sir Thomas's hot- 
houſes ſince. 

J ALSO 
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I ALso tried another experiment, which 
is a convincing proof that none of thofe 
inſects will live where this remedy is uſed. 
Sir Thomas had a quantity of plants (in 
1772) from abroad, crowns and ſuckers, 
which were very full of vermin. I ap- 
plied the remedy without cleaning, and 

planted them in the middle of the hot- 
houſe amongft clean plants: they drop- 
| ped off the infected plants, and did no 
damage in the houſe, which is a certain 


proof they were all killed. 


Sie Tromas's ſtoves being al new, 
there was no place for the vermin to lodge 
in, neither had the infection been violent, 
and of fo ſhort a duration, as two years, 
that the vermin were in the pots and on 
the plants. The houſe was not ſmoked, 
neither was the tan ſifted, only the mix- 
ture applied, which I did by way of pre- 
venting the ſpreading of the inſets, with 
an intent to go through the operation in 
the autumn; but as I found, long before 
that time, they were all deſtroyed, I pro- 
ceeded no further, and have never ſeen 
one fince. 1 . 


THe white ſpeck on the leaves of pines 
is the ſpawn of the white creeping inſect, 
and 
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and is depoſited on the leaves of the pines 
much in the ſame manner as the caterpil- 
lars are on the leaves of cabbages. I have 
viewed them in a good microſcope, and 
found all the parts of the vermin com- 
plete under the white ſcale, when taken 
off at a proper age without being bruiſed, 

and when they come to a certain period 

they force the ſcale from the leaf, and fo 
deſcend to the bottom to grow to matu- | 


. rity. 


Max have thought the white inſects 
on the leaves to be inactive and not capable 


of moving; but that is impoſſible: they 


have no life at their firſt appearance on the 
leaves; for if bruſhed off ſoon they leave 
no mark on the leaves, are extremely thin, 
and quite dry; but when they have re- 
mained ſome time on them, they become 
thick in the middle, and if bruſhed off at 
that age, a ſoft gluey matter comes from 
them, which is the bruiſed inſect arrived 
to a ſubſtance; but the ſkin is ſo thin and 
tender that it is broken by a flight touch. 


THAT they have life is evident; for 
where they ſtick to the leaves, although 
bruſhed off before they come to maturity, 
the outer rind of the leaves is eaten through, 
and 
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and the place becomes quite white and dry. 
That they fall off when come to ſuch an 
age is certain; for many of thoſe white 
ſpots may be ſcen on infected plants that 
have not been cleaned. 


Waan makes me ſo very particular i: mn 
this is, that many people imagine the white 
ſpeck to be an infec of itſelf, and the white 
creeping vermin to be different; but it is 
no more than the parent of the other 
that does all the miſchief, and therefore 
muſt be deſtroyed. As a proof that a 
white ſpeck is the ſpawn, there is often to 
be ſeen on infected plants a ſmall white 
ſcale on the very end of the leaf, and not 

another near it. No inſect can breed with- 
out ſeed, and there muſt be ſomething to 
form that white ſpeck. They are very 
ſmall at firſt appearance, and grow gra- 
dually to a certain ſize. 


Tug white creeping vermin may with 
propriety be called the pine-bug; for it 
lodges amongſt the bottom leaves of the 


plants, and in the leaſt hole or chink in 


the houſe. If the ſtove is old, and has 
been infected ſome years, there are thou- 
ſands of them, and their ſpawn lodges. in 


tne 
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the crevices and amongſt the tan; all of 
which muſt be deſtroyed. 


Want ther 4 13 only one ſtove, the lat- 
ter end of Auguſt or the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1s the only time that the opera- 
tions for a thorough cleaning can be per- 
formed, as there is no making a perfect 
cleaning of plants in fruit. 


Tus that have breeding and fruiting- 
ſtoves ſeparated, ſhould begin with the 
young plants the beginning of March, 
and then the plants will not be retarded | 
in their growth. The crowns may be 
put, after they are dreſſed, into the houſe 
that is cleaned; and the ſuckers, as ſoon 
as they are taken off, then there will be 

time and opportunity ſufficient to get the 

fruiting-houſe perfectly cleaned, which 

| ſhould be done as foon as pofſible, in or- 
der that the fruiting-plants may be put 
into their fruiting-pots 1 in good time. 


ALL the young plants muſt be removed 

out of the houſe to ſome convenient place 
Where they can remain with fatety for near 
twenty days, for ſo long will it take to 
get the houſe completely ready for them. 
The weather at that ſeaſon being ſome- 
| times 
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times v very cold and hard froſts, they muſt 
be in a place where they can be protected 
from the inclemency of the weather, and 
have ſome heat. The flue of the fruiting- 
ſtove will be the propereſt place; and al- 
though attended with ſome little inconve- 
nience, it will be only for a ſhort time. 


Trey ſhould have a board ſet under 
them, which muſt have ſome bricks un- 
der it, to make a vacuum between the 
flues and the plants; for if they are ſet 
on the bare flues it will dry their roots too 
much, and cauſe them to fruit. T hey 
muft have a little water every day While 
they ſtand there. 


WßꝭXXN the plants are removed, throw 
out all the tan, and remove it to fome dif- 
| tance from the ſtove ; then make the houſe 
as clean as it can be made with a bruſh 
and broom ; after which provide three or 
four chafing-diſhes, into which put ſome 
red-hot cinders, ſet them in the bottom 
of the pit in the ſtove, and throw into each 
an ounce of rock brimſtone broke into ſmall 
pieces; then fhut up the houſe cloſe, and 
let it remain ſo until next morning. The 
fame operation muſt be performed for three 
days, which will effectually kill all the ver- 


min 
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min and their ſpawn that are lodged in the 
_ crevices of the houſe. If there are no cha- 
 fing-diſhes, garden-pots will do as well. 


As the ſtove is empty, it would be right 

to point the inſide, and point and ſtop up 
all the crevices in the plaiſter ; but before 
that is done, all the inſide of the houſe 
ſhould be waſhed with a ſponge dipped in 
vinegar, which will take off all the ſteam 
left on the rafters and glaſs by the ſmoke 
of the brimſtone. 


ArrER all the wood is painted, and all 
the cracks of the plaiſter pointed and white- 
waſhed, give the houſe a good deal of air 
night and day to dry the paint and white- 
waſhing. 'There ' ſhould be nothing put 
into the ſtove for fix or ſeven days, by which 
time the paint will be quite dry, the ſul- 
phureous ſmell gone, and no vermin of any 
kind left alive in the ſtove. 


TE tan that was carried out ſhould be 
all ſifted through a coarſe riddle, the rough 
put into the ſtove, a layer of new bark fix 
inches thick at the bottom, then a foot of 
the riddle bark, and continued until the pit 
is full, leaving an open trench at one end; 
and trench the whole bed over, mixing it 

well; 
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well; then lay it level, and let it remain ſo : 
to beat. In about a week or ten days it 
will come to its full heat, and be ready to 
receive the Plants. 


Taz reaſon for ſifting the bark is, be- 
cauſe there are many of the live vermin - 
amongſt it that will go through the riddle 
with the ſmall tan, which ſhould not be 
uſed amongſt any mould that is for the ſtove, 
or where there is any heat, thoſe that are 
alive will ſoon be killed by the cold; but 
as there will be much of their ſpawn 
amongſt it, if uſed where there is heat 
they will ſoon come to life, and be as 
troubleſome as ever; therefore it ſhould. 
be carried and thrown upon graſs-land, for 
which it is very good if the land is of a 
clay or ſtiff nature; but is very pernicious 
if of a gravel or ſandy kind. If there is no 


ſuch uſe for it, it may be thrown into the 


fold where cattle are fed, where, being 


mixed with the long ſtraw, it will make 
good dung. 


Tas ingredients proper for killing the 

white inſects on pine-plants— —Four 
pounds of flour of brimſtone, one pound of 
Scotch ſnuff, two ounces of the lea ves of 


walnut 
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walnut dried and ground to powder, and 
finely ſifted; this is the proportion. 


> Tus quantity muſt be according to the 
number of plants that are to be dreſſed. 
Let them be well mixed; then take the 
plants out of the pots, cut off all their roots 
cloſe to the ſtem, which examine carefully, 
for ſometimes the vermin eat holes into it, 
and many of them will lodge therein. 


Ir there are any holes, pick out the ver- 
min with ſome ſharp-pointed thing, and fill 
the holes with the mixture, for there is often 
ſpawn in them as well as vermin. 


Tax ſome of the mixture in the hand, 
and rub the ſtem well, then drop ſome of 
it between every leaf; take ſome of the 
mould that was made up for the crowns 
and ſuckers at their firſt potting, after 
taking them out of the tan, and to four 
barrows of the earth add one pound of the 
mixture : let the earth be well mixed with 
it, and then fill halfpenny and penny pots, 
according to the largeneſs of the plants, and 
plant them, taking care to keep the plants 
upright after the mixture 1s put in between 
the leaves, that it may not be ſcattered. 
They then ſhould be plunged into the bed 


according to its heat, either half way or to 
the 
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the top; they will bear more heat than thoſe 
plants that have roots, and — require it 
to make them Rrike. 


Tr ſhould have no water for ten days 
after they are plunged ; then they ſnould 
have a little, for by that time they will begin 
to have ſome roots, and the water muſt be 
poured flowlv into the hearts of the plants, 
that it may not force out the mixture from 


amongſt the leaves, but carry it down cloſer 
to the bottoms, 


A FTER the water has been ſo poured on 


them for five or ſix times, it ſhould be given - 


more freely, to waſh out the mixture from 
the heart of the plant, which muſt be in 
about twenty days after being plunged : 
from this time there ſhould be no more water 
poured into the heart, but in amongſt the 
bottom leaves. This mixture will no ways 
hurt the leaves, nor retard the growth of 
the plants. 


As ſoon as the roots will keep the ball to- 
gether, they muſt be ſhifted into larger pots 
to bring them to a regular courſe ; but there 
will be no occaſion to uſe any more of the 
mixture neither in the mould nor to the 
plant, for the vermin will be effectually de- 

ſtroyed, 


. 
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ſtroyed, and never give any further trou- 
ble. 


War x the plants are to be plunged, the 


bark ſhould be ſtirred no deeper than juſt 


to receive the pots; for as it has been ſo late- 


ly ſtirred and mixed from the bottom, if it 


was now ſtirred any depth the heat would 


be greater than the plants could bear. 


Ir the plants that are in fruit are very dirty 
and full of vermin when they are removed 
in the ſpring, in order to add freſh heat after 


the dead leaves are pulled off and the mould 


in the pot ſtirred at top, ſpread a little of the 


powder over the top of the pot, and put ſome 
in between the leaves, which will preſerve 
the fruit ſtem from vermin, and conſequently 


the fruit and crown ; ſo that the fruit will 
be clean to go to table. and many of the 
vermin will be killed, but the houſe will 
not be quite clear; for the live vermin have 
many receſſcs amongſt the roots and bark 
where the infection is great, and has been 


of a long anding. 


As ſoon as the fruit is cut, take off the 
ſuckers, and rub the lower part of the ſtem 


well with the powder, putting it in amongſt. 


the ſmall leaves at the bottom, alſo between 
every 
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every leaf, and into the heart ; for there 
many of the live vermin often lodge: they 
then may be put into the bark in the clean 


ſtove * ſafely to ſtrike root. 


War x the plants are dirty, the under 
leaves of the crowns are generally very 
dirty alſo. When they are taken off the 
fruit, ſome of the powder ſhould be rub- 
bed on the under fides of the leaves, and 
_ duſted between every leaf, heart and all, 
and may then be put into the bark i in the 
clean houſe. 


Warn the fruiting-houſe is cleared of 
the fruit, it muſt be treated in every re- 
| ſpect the ſame as has been directed for the 
brceeding- ſtove, and then Jam in hopes 
there will be an end of thoſe troubleſome 
vermin, Which have been a great plague 
to Pine-plants for many years. 


Ie any plants, crowns, or ſuckers come 
from abroad, whether any vermin appear 
on them or not, it would be right to duſt 
them before they are put into the ſtove. 

If any fingle plant in the ſtove ſhould by 
any accident elcape being cleaned, lay 
ſome of the mixture all over the pot and 
between 
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between the leaves, and the inſets wil 
foon follow their companions. 


WHERE there is but one ſtove there is an 
nnavoidable neceſſity of retarding the next 
year's fruit, for there is no doing any 
thing then with the plants in fruit, but 
what 1s before-mentioned, and that 1s only 
a ſuperficial operation. It will not be 
ſufficient to clean plants that are much 
infected, for there is no meddling with 
the roots of plants that are in fruit, nei- 
ther is there a poſſibility of fumigating 
the ſtove or riddling the bark, for it would 


keep the plants in fruit too long out of 
heat, and ſtunt them. 


Ir there is no partition between the 
fruiting- plants and the young ones for 
next year, the young ones ſhould not be 
ſhifted after May, but have plenty of air, 
water, and a moderate heat, to keep them 
growing all ſummer until the fruit is all 


cut, for then they muſt have all their 
roots cut of. 


As the fruit ſhould be forwarded as 
much as poſſible and cleared, it will be 
better to loſe a few infected fruit than be 
too late in getting the plants for next year 

cleaned 
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cleaned and put in order, as they have all 
freſh roots to make; and there is no doing 
things effectually if Buy infected 280 are 
in or near the ſtove. 


Tur caſe is very different in having 
plants that never have been dreſſed, which 
are much infected, in pots near clean 


5 plants, and plunging : a dreſſed plant that is 


full of vermin amongſt them ; for the hve 
vermin, whoſe ſpawn dirties the leaves of 
the plants, lodge in the pots amongſt the 
roots and in the tan, and there is no poſſi- 
bility of being certain of coming at them 
with the powder. Thoſe in the pots may 
eſcape into the tan and ſoon increaſe their 
numbers, ſo that all the labour that has 
been beſtow ed will be loſt. 


Wann 3 plant is taken out of the pot, 
and all its roots cut off, there are none of 
the vermin that are come to life but what 
will be deſtroyed; for if any of them are 
lurking amongſt the bottoms of the leaves, 
they are ſure to be killed as ſoon as the 
powder touches them, which is eaſy to 

accompliſh, as there is no ſhelter 5 
them; but in pots of infected plants they 
ha ve many receſſes, and may ſecrete them- 
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ſelves ſo that none of the : powder can 
reach them. 


"Thx powder is ſo ſtrong a poiſon for 


that inſeR, that it ſoon kills it; and I am 
of opinion that in two years the moſt 1n- 


feted houſe might be cleaned by ſifting 


the tan once, and uſing the powder at 
every ſhifting, and putting ſome between 


the leaves; but this is only conjecture. 


Although I tried it in the ſpring moving, 


and found them greatly diminiſhed, I had 


not patience to go through the experi- 


ment, as I had got one houſe clear by the 


firſt-mentioned operation. 


Ir any perſon chooſes to try the re- 
medy in this manner, there ſhould be 
the ſame quantity of the mixture in the 


mould as before directed; and when the 
plant is taken out of the pot, and the 
roots drefled, the ball ſhould be duſted all 


round, and then filled up with the mould, 


and the fame quantity put between the 


leaves. 


Tuls, in all probability, would kill all 
the vermin that are in the pots at the time 
of the operation; but if the houſe is much 
inkected there will be great quantities; 

and 
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and when the powder, by length of time 
and watering, may have loſt its ſtrong 
poiſonous quality, there will be many in 
different parts of the houſe which may in- 

creaſe and come into the pots. 


Tris is only what ſeems probable to 
me, and would be a great advantage to 
thoſe that have only one houſe, that the 
plants might then be ſhifted at their 
proper time; but as I cannot aſſure a 
complete cure, only opinion, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to give ſuch directions as will be 


effectual. 


Ir there are a few late fruit in the 
houſe, it will not be worth while to wait 
for their ripening ; a bed may be made 
for them in the Melon ground, which 
will be very eaſy. If there are any pits 
for Melons, fill one end the length of a 


four-light frame, which will hold a good 


many plants, with old bark from the 
ſtove, and if it is cold add a little new; 
mix them well, and ſet the frame on the 


top of the bark. 


Ir the depth of the frame is not ſuffi- 
cient for the height of the plants, raiſe 
the frame with bricks, and cloſe up the 
—_ vacancy 
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vacancy with tan on the outſide, which 
may lie ſloping to the fide of the pit. 
_ Plunge the plants in the bark, cover them 
with glaſſes, and they will ripen there as 
well as in the ſtove. By being covered 
with mats at night they may be kept to 
the middle of November, by which time 
all that are good will be ripe. | 


TRE ſooner this is done the better; for 
if a frame or two will hold all the crop 
that 1s left, it would be worth while to 
clear the houſe by the middle of July (as 
there is no new erection nor expence, 
only a little labour) then the next year's 
plants would be very little retarded. 


Tur bark the plants are plunged in 
will be very uſeful. As ſoon as all the 
fruit is cut, let it be ſifted, lay the round 

under cover, mix it with half as much 
new, and turn it once or twice, and it 
weill be much better than all new to re- 
freſh the bed the next time the plants 
are potted, and to fill up; for by being 
turned from the bottom it will be ſunk a 
good deal below the level of the pit. 


Warx the houſe and bed are prepared 
as directed for the young plants in March, 
and the heat comes up, the plants mult be 


all 
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all taken out of the pots. 'The young 
plants muſt be treated in the ſame. 
manner that the plants were in the 


ſpring. 


THE large ones that are for fruit next 
year ſhould have all the mould ſhaken 
clean off, and all the ſmall roots cut cloſe 
to the ſtem, and only a few of the fineſt 
white ſhort roots left on, that they may 
ſtand an inch or two within the tides of the 
pot. 


EXAMINE and rub the ſtem as before, 
and duit all the roots that are left; but 
they muſt not be rubbed, for it would 

break all the young fibres, and cauſe the 
roots to rot; yet it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be duſted, as there is a probability 
of their being infected with the ſpawn ; 
then daſh with the hand, between every 
leaf, as much of the powder as a ſmall 
nut-ſhell would hold, and keep the plant 
| upright aſter the powder is put into it. 


Tun mould directed for plants whoſe 
roots were ſo much burnt as to require 
ſhifting, is very proper for both old and 
young plants at this potting. 


To 
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To four barrows of mould add one 
pound of the powder, and let it be well 


mixed. 'Three-half-penny pots will be a 
proper ſize for the ſruiting-plants, a little 


mould being firſt put into them. The 
plant ſhould be held up by the hand, and 


the mould put in amongſt the roots, ſo 
that there may be mould between them, 
and none of them cloſe together. They 


ſhould all lie eaſy, and not be twiſted, 


and kept an inch or two from the ſides of 


the pots. The mould ſhould be faſtened 


all round the ſides of the pot, the plant 
made faſt at the neck, and plunged as 
ſoon as poſſible. 


Tar day after the large plants are 


plunged they ſhould have a little water, 


which mould not be poured a mongſt the 
bottom leaves, but all over the tops of 
the pots: they will require no more for 
ten days, by which time they will begin 


_ to have ſome young roots, ſo that they 
_ mult be refreſhed with water according to 


the heat of the weather, and the water 


ſhould be poured in among the bottom 
leaves. 


THEy ſhould have a great deal of air 
until they have got To roots, for if the 
days 
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days are hot, and they have little air, their 
leaves will draw up, and many of them 
will decay. Thoſe who have covers for 
their ſtoves would do well to cover them 


all the middle of the day; and if it is 


fine weather, after they have got roots and 
want water, it will be of great ſervice 
to them to be ſprinkled all over once or 
twice a- week. 


Tur young plants ſhould be planted in 
penny and half-penny pots, according to 
their ſize, and plunged into the bed; but 
ſhould Ne no water until they begin to 


ha ve ſome freſh roots, which will not be 


ſo ſoon as the large plants, for the large 
plants being in larger pots and deeper in 
the bark, and having a much longer length 
of ſtem to puſh, they ſtrike root ſooner 
than the ſmall plants, whoſe ſtems are 
ſhort and pots little. . 


IT will be fourtcen or fiſteen days be- 
fore they want any water, and then only 
a little, which muſt be poured in amonęſt 
the lower leaves, becauſe there are no 
roots but what are cloſe to the ſtems, and 
they muſt be managed in every reſpect 
the ſame as the plants that were dreſſed 


in the ſpring. 
As 
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As ſoon as the young roots will hold 
the ball together, they muſt be ſhifted 
into larger pots; the fruiting- plants into 
the pots they are to fruit in, and the ſuc- 
cefſion- plants into three-half-penny pots. 
Great care muſt be taken not to break the 
ball, for that would greatly retard their 
growth; for as the plants are ſhifted be- 
fore the roots mat, or any ſmall woolly 
ſtuff grows, there is no occaſion to diſturb 
the roots to break their ſmall fibres, which 


will grow as ſoon as they are ſhifted into 
larger pots. 


Tun large plants that are planted in 
their ſruiting-pots ſhould have the ſame 
mould as thoſe that were before cleaned 
and ſhifted at the proper ſeaſon ; but the 
young plants ſhould have that which was 
directed for plants at the ſecond ſhifting ; 
and if they meet with no misfortune, 
_ their balls need not be reduced in ſpring, 

but only removed into larger pots. 


Ix they are managed as directed, the 
pots of the fruiting- plants will be full of 
roots in a little time after they are ſhifted, 
and produce good fruit, but will be later 
by a month or ſix werks. 


WHERE 
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Wyzns there is only one hot-houſe, 
the greateſt difficulty is the keeping the 
plants while the ſtove is cleaning and 

getting ready, for which reaſon it ſhould 
be done as foon as poſſible; for if the 
weather is very cold and froſty it will be 
very difficult. If there are but few fruit, 


then it is not worth making a bed for 
them; it would be better to throw them 


away than to be too long in clearing the 
ſto ve. 


Ir the houſe is cleared at che latter end 
of July or Auguſt, the ſhed of the ſtove 
(as all ſtoves have or ought to have one) 
will anſwer very well. They muſt be 
left in the pots, not crouded, and have 
air every day, but no water ; for if any 
water be given them, they having no 
bottom heat, it would kill all the roots, 
which would be of great diſadvantage, as 
then there would be no freſh roots to leave 
on the fruiting-plants ; it would alſo turn 
the plants very yellow, and rot the hearts 


of the young plants, which are much ten- 
derer than the large ones. 


I am convinced that ſtoves which have 
been only a few years built, and not much 
infected, may be cleared by daſhing ſome 

of 
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of the powder amongſt the leaves, and 
laying a little all over the tops of the pots. 


I have cleared ſeveral by that method; and 


by following the whole of the directions, 
the moſt infected hot-houſe will be as 
clean as if there never had been any 


vermin in it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
. Of Mag en, 


T.. pretend to rails plants without 
ſeed is a contradiction to nature; but 
what 1s here meant in the raiſing of Muſh- 
rooms, is to produce them on beds made 
for that purpoſe, without ſpawn being 
planted in them, as is the common me- 


thod of propagating: them. 


Muznzooms: are wanted in every fa- 
mily, and in moſt places where there is 
any thing of a garden there are beds for 
raiſing them. In ſome places they ſucceed 
very well for a year or two, and then there 
is often a loſs for a ſeaſon, ſometimes 
longer, 


Tung getting of good ſpawn is fre- 
quently attended with great difficulty ; 
and when it is got, if the bed is not in 
Proper order to receive it, there is a very 
great diſappointment, which may and 
often happens to thoſe who are well 
acquainted with the different methods 


which 
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which are now in practice for propa- 
gating them. ” 


Tarre is no plant that is raiſed by art, 
where nature has given ſo many hints to 
facilitate its propagation, as the Muſh- 
room ; and yet it is ſtill in its infancy. 
There is not in common practice (that 1 
know of) any certain method to raiſe 
them ſo as ſeldom to fail of producing 
Mm good crop. 


| Ty the beginning of the ſummer is 
warm and dry, and afterwards there fall 
kindly warm ſhowers, the fields produce 
them in plenty; whores if the beginning 
of the ſummer is cold and wet, and after- 
wards becomes warm and ary, there are 
few or none. 


Ox hot-beds, where cucumbers and 
melons have been planted, and have not 
been ſucceſsful, there 1s often a quantity 
of muſhrooms. 


In large dunghills that are laid in the 
fields, where there is a good deal of long 
firaw, which has not laid wet in the fold, 
in a dry warm ſeaſon there will be much 
ipawn and ſome muſhrooms. 


12 
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Is ſtable-yards, where a good many 
ſaddle-horſes are kept in the ſtables, whoſe _ 


litter is thrown out long, and a large 
quantity every day, if the ſeaſon is dry 


and no wet hes in the place where the 


dung is, the bottom of the dung will be 
full of ſpawn 1 in the autumn. 


Ir a quantity of litter, that is juſt moiſt, 
(four or five loads) be mixed with light 
loam or ſand, and thrown in a heap in A 


dry place, it wall 8 ſpawn in three 
months. 


Ar theſe examples make it evident 
that muſhrooms may be produced without 
ſpawn being planted, and that they grow 
in places where there never were any be- 
fore, as all mutt allow. 


By what means this plant (if it is pro- 
per to call it a plant) grows in ſuch places 
I do not pretend to demonſtrate ; it is cer- 
tain no plants grow without ſeed : there 
is no New creation. 


Tue ſeeds of muſhrooms being ſo very 
light, it is not improbable but that in the 
fields where muſhrooms grow it is carried 
over the whole ground, and lodged in 

every 
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every little hole and crevice, where it grows 8 
as ſoon as it meets with proper materials. 

The reaſon why muſhrooms do not grow 
in all the places where ſuch ſtuff lies, is, 
becauſe it is not in proper order, being too 


wet or too dry, or the ſeaſon ſo cold that 


the ſeeds cannot vegetate. 


Ir may have been imagined long befbre 
this, conſidering the many and great im- 
provements in the propagation of all kinds 


of plants, that muſhrooms would not have 


been forgotten; and thoſe hints that na- 
ture has given would have induced ſome of 
the many ingenious to attempt bringing 
them to perfection without ſpawn. 


Ir was from theſe obſervations that I 
was encouraged to make. ſome trials; and 
although I did not ſucceed at firſt ſo as 
to produce a good crop, yet I found ſome- 
thing might be accompliſhed, and by per- 


ſeverance I diſcovered a compoſition that 


produced finer muſhrooms, more in quan- 
tity, and the beds continue much longer 


in bearing than thoſe planted with ſpawn 


in the common way. 


4 HAVE uſed no ſpawn for many years, 


and have never failed of a good Crop. I 


ſhall 
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ſhall give a full account of the method I 
have followed, and if the direQions are 
_ obſerved accurately, can aſſert it to be a 
ſure way to bring them to greater perfec- 
tion in quality and quantity than any other 
artificial method I have ſeen practiſed ; 
they are ſuperior in thickneſs to thoſe 
that grow naturally in the fields. 


Tas proper times for making the beds 
are as follow: to have them in winter, the 
beds ſhould be made the beginning of 
July; for a ſpring crop, the beginning of 
December; and to have plenty all the ſum- 
mer there ſhould be another bed made the 
beginning of March. Theſe three beds 
will produce them every month in the 
Fear. 


Ir the beds are made according to 
this new method, they laſt much longer 
than . thoſe planted with ſpawn. 


Berorg we proceed to give directions 
for making the beds, it will be proper 
to ſay ſomething of what are the proper 
places for them. 


Tos that are very fond of muſh- 
rooms in winter, may be certain of having 
them 
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them in great plenty if they will be at 
the trifling expence of building a ſhed 
againſt a ſouth-wall, with a pit three feet 


deep and four feet broad, the length ac- 


cording to the quantity that is wanted. 


Thirty feet long will produce ſufficient 
for a large family. 


THERE muſt be a flue all round the 
pit, two feet deep and eight inches wide, 
and a vacuum of an inch on the in- 


ſide next the bed, which ſhould be left 


open at top, that the heat may come up to 


warm the top of the bed, which it would 
not if the vacuum was cloſe. 


Tus vacuum all round prevents the 


heat from drying the ſides of the bed ; for 
if the flue had no vacuum, the heat would 
deſtroy all production for a foot round at 


leaſt ; and when the bed is covered with 
ſtraw and litter (as it muſt all winter) to 
keep off the froſt and cold air, the ſtraw 
ſhould be laid all over the flue and vacu- 
um, which will cauſe a gentle heat all over 


the top of the bed, and greatly encourage 


the growth of the muſhrooms. 


- THERE 
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THERE will be no danger of the ſtraw 
firing, as very little heat will be ſuthcient 
: 0 keep the muſhrooms growing. 


WueRe there is a hot-houſe for pines 
the ſhed will anſwer pretty well for mak- 
ing a muſhroom-bed for the winter and 
all the ſeaſon. As the fires are kept on 
they will grow very well; but it is too 
cold for the ſummer's production, for they 
love the glaſſy heat of the ſun, or an arti- 
ficial one, although they cannot ſtand its 
bright Ry. 


Ix winter they will grow in dry cellars 


and produce a good crop: they will alſo 
thrive extremely well in the end of a ſta- 


ble where there are a good many horſes | 
kept. They will thrive and produce a 

great crop in a ſhed facing the ſouth, from 
the beginning of April to the end of Sep- 
tember ; but will produce nothing in win- 
ter, as the air is too cold for them, although 
the bed be covered ever ſo well with ſtraw 
and litter. 


Tu materials and method of making 
the beds, either for winter or ſummer, or 

which of the above-mentioned places they 

are made in, being the ſame, hall only 


Cc give 
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give directions for making that in the fluid 
pit for winter uſe. 


Tur middle of June provide ſome freſh 
litter from the ſtables; a bed thirty fect 
long and four feet broad will take ten 
cart-loads : it muſt not be what has laid 
long and is turned black; but if mouldy 
and long will anſwer very well to mix up 
with ſome freſh, at the rate of three parts 
freſh to one of mouldy. Throw it up in 
a heap under cover, for it muſt get, no wet, 
and let it remain for eight days, by which 
time it will have a gentle warmth, and it 
is then fit for uſe. Get ſome freſh tanner's 
bark; a thirty-feet bed will take three 
large cart-loads. 


IT ſhould be laid in a heap under 
cover ten days at leaſt, for bark is much 
longer in heating than dung ; when it has 
been in the heap ſix days it ſhould be 
turned over, that the outſides may be in 
the fame condition as the middle ; for 
the outſide of bark never heats when 
it lays in an open heap; when it has 
juſt come to a moderate heat after turn- 
ing, ,it is in order for the bed. 


OLD 
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Orp bark from a pine-ſtove that is 
dry and round will anſwer, if it is 
watered a little and thrown into a heap 
to ferment; but it is not ſo good as 
the new; it was from ſuch I had the 
firſt ſucceſs. I then mixed it with an 
equal quantity of new, and it anſwered 
much better than when it was all old; 


but there being a diſadvanjage in taking e 


ſo much round bark from the ſtove, 1 
tried all new, and found it much better 
than either of the former. 


Ar the ſame time there ſhould every 
day be ſaved from the ſtable the horſe- 
droppings, which ſhould be kept as 
whole, dry, and clean from ſtraw and 
hay as poſſible. They ſhould be laid 
under cover, and ſpread two inches thick. 
The place where they are laid ſhould be 
airy and dry, for the drier they are 
when laid on the bed the better. If 
they are got before any of the other 
materials, and kept dry and not moved 
they will be no worſe. 


To make the bed put a layer of the 
dung that was ſhaken up, two feet thick, 
the breadth and length of the bed; it 
muſt be made very equal, and pretty 

6 firm, 
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firm, but not trod; then a layer of 
bark, four inches thick; over that a 


layer of the ſame dung, a foot thick ; 


and on that a layer of bark, two inches 


thick; and on that fix inches of the 


ſhorteſt of the dung that was thrown up, 


which finiſhes for the preſent. 


Wuzx the bed has been made ten 
or fifteen days it will then have a gen- 
tle heat; lay another layer of bark, two 
inches thick; and on the top of that a 


layer of the horſs-droppings,. three inches 


thick (they ſhould be taken up carefully, 
and as little broken as poſſible); and on 


the top of the droppings an inch of the 


ſhorteſt of the dung from the heap that 


was ſhaken up. This finiſhes the bed. 


NO i OE EEC Lon 
eight weeks, by which time it will have a 
moderate heat, if all has ſucceeded as it 


ought, and will be fit to lay the mould 


on. It ſhould be juſt milk warm. The 
mould ſhould be laid on three 3 thick, 


but muſt have no water, until, upon exa- 


mination of the mould, there appear little 
white ſtrings amongſt it, which will be in 


Ir 
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Ir muſt then have a little water once 
a-week, and if it was made milk-warm, or 
taken out of the ciſtern in the hot-houſe, 
it would be much better. In about three 
or four weeks after the white ſtrings ap- 
pear, the muſhrooms will begin to come ; 
the bed ſhould then be refreſhed with wa- 
ter often, but not much at a time; for if 
there is much given at once it will kill all 
the muſhrooms that are above ground, and 
greatly damage the bed. 


A iht made will continue to bear 
very plentifully for half a year, ſometimes 
a whole year, and produce much finer and 
larger muſhrooms than any of thoſe that 
are produced in the fields. 


THE mould proper to lay on the bed is 
two parts of very rotten dung ſifted, two 
parts of fine light loam, and one part of 
rich black kitchen- garden mould broken 
fine, and all well mixed. 


Ir a winter- bed, it muſt be conſtantly 
kept covered with dry litter three inches 
thick; firſt ſhaking all the dung out of it; 
and then three inches of clean white ſtraw, 
and a gentle fire kept when froſty and cold 


weather, or when there has been long dull 
rainy 
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rainy weather, which is very prejudicial 
to them ; for they rot as they come out of 
the mould. 


Ix ſuch weather it would be very proper 
to take off the litter, and lay on the ſtraw 
next the bed, as by that means it will ad- 
mit a free air and prevent mouldineſs; 
but in froſty weather the litter ſhould be 
next the bed. 


Ir the winter-bed is made in the ſhed 
of the pine- ſtove, it ſhould be made at the 
ſame time and manner as the other covered 
with the ſame ſort of mould, and managed 
in every reſpect the ſame. But as there 
will be two fires in the ſhed all winter, 
which will keep it warm, there will be no 


occaſion to lay any litter, only «very thin 
covering of ſtraw. 


Tan bed muſt be made againſt the north 
wall of the ſhed, for the ſtove-wall would 
be too hot. The foreſide of the bed will 
dry much faſter than that againſt the wall, 
and muſt have a little water oftener, for a 
very little will ſerve the backſide, as a 
great dampneſs comes through the wall, 
eſpecially if moſt of the ſhed is under 
ground, as it generally is. 


THOSE 
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THosE that have no ſhed with a pit, nor 
a ftove-ſhed to make a winter bed in, may 
make them in a dry cellar, at the inſide 
end of a warm ſtable, or in the corner of 
any outhouſe where there is a conſtant 


fire. 


THERE will be no occaſion for any cover 
in a cellar in winter, as there is no cold 
alr ; and in a ſtable the air 1s both damp 
and warm: they will require little water in 
a cellar, and hardly any in a ſtable. If in 
a houſe where there is a conſtant fire, 
| they will require a little water but no co- 
ver. Inall the places where they are made, . 
they are all of the ſame materials. 


TrosE that chooſe to have muſhrooms 
in the ſpring and ſummer only, ſhould 
make a. bed the beginning of December, 
and it will come into bearing the end of 
March or the beginning of April, and will 
produce great prenty all * and ſum- 


mer. 


Tur ſhould be under cover facing the 
ſun, but never expoſed to its rays, nor to 
rain; for it is impoſſible to manage a 
muſhroom-bed right where it is expoſed 
to rain: no covering of mats or ſtraw 
is ſufficient to protect it. 


SUPPOSE 


 . 
N 
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SoprosE the bed had been watered in 


the morning, and in the afternoon a 


ſtrong thunder ſhower ſhould fall, 
would go through | all the covering, Wr 
perhaps deſtroy the bed entirely. Many 
a good bed in full bearing has been ſo 
ſpoiled by fuch an accident, that it never 
produced a ſingle muſhroom afterwards. 


Ix a ſhed with a pit thirty feet long has 
the fire- place in the middle on the back- 
ſide, and made to draw both ways, and 


to come up the middle to divide the pit 
in two, and one of the ends made every 


June, | there would be ſufficient for a 
middling family all the year. 


WurN an old becht is deſtroy ed, if it has 


worked kindly and been managed well, 
the tan that was laid above the firſt layer 


of dung will be very dry, white, and 
meculdy, and ſhould be ſaved, it being ex- 
ceeding good for laying two inches thick 


on the new bed, below the three-inch 
layer of horſe-droppings : it will cauſe 


the bed to bear three or four weeks ſooner, 
and the muſhrooms to be much larger 
and thicker in the fleſh; for the whole 
top of the bed will become one ſolid maſs 
of ſpawn. 


WHEN 
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Wu the old beds are pulled to pieces 
there will be much fine ſpawn in them; 
but let not that tempt any one to lay it on 
the new bed, for it will entirely ſpoil it. 
Although by ſuch means you might get 
muſhrooms rather ſooner, they would be 
ſmall and bad, for the waterings that 
would be neceſſary to bring theſe bad 
muſhrooms forward would prevent the 
production of any new ſpawn, | 


| Bevs made in cellars or houſes where 
fires are kept, and in ſtables, will not pro- 
duce muſhrooms all ſummer; for as the 
weather grows warm, the air in the cellar 
grows cold, and the beds in the ſtables will 
be too moiſt if horſes are kept there all 
ſummer, and too cold if there are none ; 
ſo that after April there will be few muſh- 
rooms on any of them. 


Mus#R00M-BEDs made after the man- 
ner here directed are far ſuperior to thoſe 
made in the common way; they pro- 
duce much finer muſhrooms, laſt much 


longer in bearing, and have greater quan- 
tities on them at a time. 


I ave gathered great quantities of 
muſhrooms from beds made according to 
this. 
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this method, which were much whiter 


than thoſe gathered in the fields, a great 
deal firmer, and when they were as cloſe 


as the ſmalleſt buttons that grow natural, 
many of them were four and five ounces 


Wel icht. 


* 


Ir all be managed as directed, you will 
be ſure of ſucceeding ; but f any one 
ſhould fail, let him not deſpond at the firſt 


trial, there being a poſſibility of erring, 


though no great probability, for I have 
not omitted the leaſt article in the prepara- 
tion of the materials, making and manag- 
ing the beds: but information from books 
written with the greateſt candour may be 
difficult, until a little practice renders it 
caſy. 


CHAP. 
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„ 


CHAP. XV. 
On Aſparagus. 


- Tas « common method of managing 
Aſparagus beds is ſo well known, that it is 
not neceſſary to ſay any thing on that head; 
but there are ſeveral places in England 
that are remarkable for having larger aſpa- 
ragus than the common run of the coun- 
try, as Batterſea and Graveſend, near 


London, which ſome may attribute to a2 


different management, which is not the 


_ caſe, but the goodneſs | and depth of 
the ſoil. 


5 THINK that Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, 
is greatly preferable to the above places in 
the goodneſs of its ſoil, and might produce 
. aſparagus. 


Tar largeneſs is the thing fo RR 
talked of at the above places, for I never 
heard that the beſt judges ever aſſerted 
that it was any ways ſuperior in taſte to 
thoſe raiſed in other parts of the kingdom. 
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Tun ground in the above places is 
not all of the ſame kind; that at 
Batterſea is a loam of a great depth; 


the ſoil at Graveſend is very light and 


ape and alſo very deep. 


Tun ground at Pontefract is richer, 


deeper, and finer than either of the above ; 


it alſo inclines to a brown ſand, is the 
beſt ſoil I have ever ſeen, and I am con- 


fident, if the aſparagus beds were managed 


as they are near London, they would pro- 


duce much larger than any in the kingdom 


in the common way. 


I HAVE ſeen and NEO notice of the 
dreſſing of the aſparagus beds at Batter- 
ſea and Graveſend, but cannot ſay there 


is any material difference in their method 


from the general run uſed about London, 


is commonly practiſed in moſt places, the 
reaſon for which is, that their ſoil 


lighter. 


As I ſee ſolittle difference in the method 


of the culture of aſparagus in thoſe two 


places, from that of their neighbours, 


I canattribute their ſuperior ſize to nothing 


but the ſuperior goodneſs of their foil. 
Rs IT 


only they lay a deeper cover of earth than 


\ 
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IT is evident that the ſoils of the above- 
mentioned places, notwithſtanding their 
difference, are all very good, and produce 
fine aſparagus, which is a plain demon- 
ſtration that there are different ſoils, that 
the ſame ſort of foils may be planted in, 
and that they will thrive equally well in 
them all, which is a thing that ſhould be 


paid more regard to than generally is the 
caſe. 


* 


Ir is a general error in writers who 
treat on theſe ſubjects, to mention only the 
ſoil that ſuch and ſuch plants will grow 
the beſt in, and that in ſuch a manner as 
to leave their readers to think that they 
will not grow at all in any other kind of 
foil, which often diſcourages people from 
_ ſowing or planting many different kinds of 
roots, ſhrubs, and trees, in ſoils where, 
though they do not attain to the greateſt 
perfection, they may become very uſeful, 
profitable and ornamental, and ſome- 
times to as great perfection as they do in 
that ſoil which was thought e to 
them. 


AsraRAGus will thrive in all light, rich, 

deep ſoils, and all ſandy ſoils may be made 

rich with rotten dung, 4 as to produce 
very 
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very good aſparagus ; and in every place 


it is planted in, if it is not light and rich 


by nature, it muſt be made ſo by art; fo 
that there is no place in England but 
where good aſparagus may be had, and at 


no great expence, as there are few places 


but where the proper materials may be 
had to make ſuch a ſoil, which is what 1 


ſhall give directions for in the common as 


well as the new method, for growing, it 


to a very large 146. 


As the largeneſs of aſparagus is what 
is greatly admired, it may be brought to 


grow to a very large ſize in every gentle- 


man's garden; but many will object, eſ- 
pecially thoſe who have ſmall kitchen-gar- 
dens, and have little ground to ſpare, that 
it takes a much greater ſpace than in the 


common method; yet I do not know, if 


the product was to be weighed, but that 


the largeneſs would make up for number, 


though I have not as yet tried that expe- 
riment. 


Ix any part of the garden where no wet 
ſtands in the bottom (for where water 
ſtands aſparagus will never thrive, as it 
kills all the roots in winter, they ſtriking 
down to a great depth) make a trench two 

feet 
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feet broad at three feet diſtance from the 
border; three feet from that another; and 
ſo on for as many rows of aſparagus as are 
intended to be ſown. 


Dio and carry all the earth out of the 
two-feet trench, which may be diſpoſed 
of in different parts of the garden where 
the ground is low. The trench ſhould 
be two feet and a half deep atleaſt. 


Itrx the ſoil in the garden will not allow 
ſuch a depth, ſome of the earth taken out 
of the trench may be laid on the three 
feet between the trench to heighten the 
ground, for it will not be very material 
though the ground be a foot higher than 
the other parts of the garden; but the 
bottom of the trench muſt not be dug 


lower than the other parts of the bot- 
tom. | | 


Lay in the bottom of every trench three 
inches of good rotten dung, to which add 
three inches of the natural mould, if it is 
light; but if of a ſtiff nature, none of it 
ſhould be put in. If there is any mould 
added, mix the dung and mould well by 
pricking it over three or four times with a 
ſpade. 


TER 
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Tur proper time to do this work is 
the beginning of February, that the 
mould which is laid in the trench may 
be well ſettled | before the middle of 


March, which is the proper time to ſow 
the Aſparagus. 


Tux ſummer before this is intended 
to be done, the compoſition for filling 
the trenches ſhould be prepared, and 
turned ſeveral times, that it may be well 
mixed and incorporated before it is uſed. 


TRE materidls of which 1 have made 


the compoſition, with the greateſt ſucceſs, 


are as follow : Sludge from a river that 
runs flow and is muddy; but the beſt 
is where the tides flow and ebb ; though 
if neither of theſe can be got, the ſludge 
from the bottom of an old pond that 
has not been cleaned for a long time 
will anſwer very well. 


Lrenr peat-mould that lies at top 
and is very ſoft; if it is difficult to get, 
as it is in many places, the bottom of wood- 
ſtacks, or the places in woods where 
much leaves and ſticks have rotted, the 
light mould to be got there will do. Light 
rich loam from a common paſture. Fine 

rotten 
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rotten dung that has laid two years, and 

has been turned ſeveral times, and reduced 

to a fine mould. Sharp ſand from a pit, 
or river-ſide, which is better. Theſe are 
the ingredients. 


THE quantities of each, to make a good 
compoſition, are two loads of ſludge, one 


Toad of ſoft peat-mould, a load of loam, 


two loads of rotten dung, and two loads 


of ſharp ſand. This is the proportion; 
the quantity muſt be according to the 


number of rows of aſparagus to be ſown. 
If the ground, where the ſeminary 1s to 

be made, is of a light nature, there ſhould. 
be two loads of loam and one of ſand ; but 


then there muſt be more of the 5 
earth and more rotten dung laid in the 
bottom. 


Asran AGUs will thrive exceeding well in 


this compoſition, and grow to a great ſize, 


beyond what can be imagined. The 
trenches ſhould be, filled with the prepa- 
red ſtuff as ſoon as they are dug out, 


which ſhould be laid in lightly, and with- 


in three inches of the top, that it may 
ſettle equally; it ſhould be a foot below 
the level of the ground between when the 
ſeeds are ſown. Make a drill in the mid- 

D d dle 
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dle of the trench two inches deep, and at 
a foot diſtance drop four good ſeeds an inch 
from one another ; preſs them gently into 


the ground, and cover them with mould 
two inches deep. 


Ir all the ſeeds grow, leave only two 
of the beſt ; and if the ſpring and ſum- 
mer be very dry, give them a little water 
once a week, and keep them clear from 


Weeds. If a thin cover of moſs was laid E 


round them, it would prevent the ground 
cracking after watering. 


© IN the Autumn when the ſtems are de- 
cayed, cut them off two inches from the 
ground, ſtir the ſurface gently that the 
crown of the plant may not be hurt, and 
then lay on an inch and a half of the ſame 
compoſition that the trenches were filled 
witb, the whole breadth of the two feet, 
raiſing it a little higher in the middle 


to carry the wet off the crown of the 
plants. 


Ir will be neceſſary this winter to cover 
the whole two-feet trench with light lit- 
ter from the ſtables, as the roots are near 
the ſurface; but this is no more to be 
practiſed. This finiſhes the firſt year's 


work, 


THE 
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TE beginning of March take off the 
litter, and dig it into the three-feet left 
between the rows; prick up the fſur- 
face in the trench where the aſparagus is 


ſown, and lay over it an inch more of the 


ſame compoſt it was fown in. 


'FutERE ſhould be as much of the com- 
poſition made at firſt as will fill up the 
' trenches at leaſt two inches higher than 


the ground between, which ſhould be 


turned over twice a year, for it will be 


three or four years before it is all uſed. 
It is quite unneceſſary to repeat the keep- 
ing clean from weeds, as that ſhould be 


always underſtood. 


In the autumn, when the ſtems are de- 
cayed, cut them off four inches from the 
ground, and lay over the whole trench 


four inches of the compoſition, raiſing it 


a little round in the middle. 


Tas crowns of the plants will now be 


near eight inches below the ſurface, ſo 


there will be no occaſion for any long co- 


vering ; but as the plants are ſtill in danger 


from froſt, it will be right to cover them 
a foot wide with two inches of ſharp ſand, 


which ſhould be laid round to carry off 


the wet in winter, to prevent its hurting 
Dd 2 the 
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the buds. 'This finiſhes the ſecond Fes 


| work. 


In the Weins the ſand ſhould be ſpread 
all the breadth of the two-feet trench, and 
two inches of the compoſt added to it; 
then prick it over with a fork to mix it 
well with the ſand. This work ſhould be 
done the beginning of March, and let lie 
until the end of April before it is raked. 


Ix the autumn there ſhould be four 
inches of the compoſt laid all over the 
trench that the aſparagus is ſown in, 
which ſhould be two inches higher in the 
middle than at the ſides, ſo that the crown 
of the roots will be a foot under the ſur- 
face, and there will be no occaſion for any 
farther cover to keep out froſt. This 
ends the third year. 


THz next ſpring fork the rows, and let 
them he a month before they are raked. 
This ſpring the heads will be large and 
fine, and there will be great temptation 
to cut, but it would be much better to 
defer it until the ſpring following. 


The next autumn there ſhould be four 
inches of the compoſt laid all over in the 
ſame 
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ſame manner as before, ſo that now the 


two- feet trench will be an inch or two 


5 higher than tle ground between. 


As the roots will now begin to come : 


to the hard ground between the rows, 
there muſt be dme proviſion made to en- 


courage them to ſpread, that they may 
grow ſtrong and ſupply the buds, which 


will now be very plentiful and very luxu- 
riant. 


Ax v time in the winter there ſhould 
be a trench opened at the end of the 


three-feet between the rows, the ſame 


depth that the aſparagus was ſown in. If 


the ground is light and tolerably good, 


only a third of the natural earth ſhould 


be carried off; but if ſtiff, one half at 
leaſt. 


THERE l be fix inches of good 
rotten dung laid in the bottom, then eight 


inches of the natural mould, and on that _ 


layer of dung, and ſo on until the ground 
is four inches higher than the ground the 


_ aſparagus is in, for it will ſink to its own 
level. If the ground is ſtiff there ſhould 


be leſs mould laid above the dung, and an 
inch or two of ſand added; then it will 
be 
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be neceſſary to mix each layer of dung, 
ſand, and mould, by pricking | it over 
twice with a fork. 


Tur next autumn there ſhould be four 
inches of the compoſt laid over the trench, 
which then will be juſt ſo much higher 
than the ground between. If there is 
any of the compoſition left it may be laid 
all over the ground; but if there is none, 
an inch of rotten dung will anſwer as 
well. 


In two years after this it will be neceſ- 
ſary to ſpread an inch of rotten dung all 
over the ground in autumn, and: fork it 
in, taking hold of the ground three or 


four inches, and let it lie rough all win- 


ter; but the middle of the row, where 
the aſparagus is ſown, ſhould always be 
higheſt, and he round. This ſhould be 
repeated every third year ; and by being 
thus managed the aſparagus will laſt for 


twenty years, and be much larger than 
what is ſown or planted in the beds in the 
common way. 


As to the proper age to cut aſparagus, 
there ſhould be none cut before the third 
year; but as the intention of ſowing and 

managing 
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managing it in this manner 1s in order that 


it may be very large, there ſhould be none 
cut before the fourth year; and none even 


then but a few of the largeſt heads, which 


will give it ſtrength to grow to the ſize in- 


tended. 


THE many directions here given may 
ſeem tedious, and to require ſo much la- 
bour that it is not worth the trouble: 
there 1s not a great deal more than gene- 
rally is uſed (or ſhould be) in preparing 
of ground for planting in the common 


way, as trenching and dunging is always 
_ practiſed ; for after the trenches are emp= - 
tied and filled again with the compoſt, 


there is much leſs labour in the dreſſings 
than 1s uſed in the common method. But, 
as this is a new way, I have not omitted 
the minuteſt article in the directions, by 
following of which, aſparagus will be 
brought to a ſurprizing largeneſs. 


I nave often heard gentlemen com- 
plain that they could never have good aſpa- 
ragus in the common way, their foil not 
being fit for its production : this does 
not come within my province; but for 
the advantage of ſuch as are ſo ſituated, I 
ſhall lay down a method, by following of 

which 
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which good aſparagus may be obtained, 
Tet the natural foil be what it will. 


A clay bottom is very - bad for aſpara- 
gus: therefore where that is the caſe, in 
all the ways of ſowing and planting, it 
will greatly add to its growth to lay two 
inches of coarſe gravel, or ſome ſtones 
broken very ſmall, in the bottom of eyery 
. 5 


TE bottom ſhould be very even, and 
have a good fall to carry off the water (if 


clay); for if there is not a free paſſage it 
rots the roots of all plants that are perma- 


nent, and it affects none ſo much as it 
does aſparagus; ſo that unleſs the ground 
is dry at the bottom, and of a good depth 


of ſoil, all endeavours to have it good will! 


prove in vain. 


ALI the beſt rigs grows in light 


foils. If the ground is naturally ſtiff it 


muſt be made light ; for which purpoſe 
there ſhould be as much ſand and coal- 
aſhes, finely ſifted, mixed up as will make 


at firſt laying, twice as many inches as 
there 1s of the natural] ſoil (for ſand and 


aſhes will not raiſe the ground in propor- 
tion to what is laid in, when well mixed 


with 
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with the mould); the ſand ſhould be the 


ſharpeſt that can be got ; for ſoft ſand, laid 
in ſtift clay, only binds it faſter. 


Maxx out the ground that is intended 
to be ſown, and open a trench as deep as 
the ground will aliow ; lay in the bottom 
ſix inches of good ſoft cow-dung that is 


not rotten, but has little ſtraw amongſt 
it; then ſix inches of the natural ſoil, 


and on that ſix inches of the ſand and 
aſhes, which ſhould be well mixed (but 


the dung ſhould not be diſturbed); then 
lay on three inches of rotten dung, three 


of mould, and three of ſand and aſhes, 
which ſhould be all well mixed; then 
three inches of mould, two of dung, and 
four of ſand and aſhes all well mixed; 
let them remain thus until ſowing time. 
This ſhould be done the beginning of 
winter, and it will be in fine order, and 
bring yery good aſparagus. 


Ir ſhould be ſown in drills two inches 


deep, and covered with an equal quantity 


of rotten dung, ſand, and good light 


mould, well mixed. 


Thx beds ſhould be covered with light 


litter the firſt winter; the ſecond, with 
twa 
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two inches of rotten dung, which ſhould 
be forked up, and mixed with the earth 
on the beds in the ſpring; the third win- 
ter there ſhould be a good covering of 
dung, ſand, and good light earth laid all 


over, Which will be ſufficient to =p out 
the froſt. 


THERE ſhould never be any thing plant- 
ed in the alleys, neither ſhould they be 
deep ; but the beds ſhould be laid round, 
the alleys dug every winter, and ſome 
earth thrown over the beds out of them, 
the moſt of which will be raked off f in 
dreſſing. 


Tarey ſhould have at leaſt an inch of 
rotten dung thrown over them every third 
year, which ſhould be forked up in the 
ſpring, taking hold of three inches of the 
mould on the bed. This ſhould be done 
the beginning of March, and lay rough _ 
until the beginning of April before it is 
raked. 


Ir the ground intended to be fown be 
gravel or ſand, a fine rich loam ſhould be 
uſed inſtead of ſand and aſhes ; but rotten 
cow-dung will anſwer better than horſe- 
dung; and if all the layers of dung, ex- 

cept 
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cept the laſt, are not ſo very rotten it will 
be the better. 


ArTER all the ground is trenched and 


well mixed, there ſhould be an inch of 


very rotten dung, two of loam, and one 


of good black mould, laid all over, and 


pricked over at leaſt three times, that they 
may be well mixed. This work ſhould 
be done in the beginning of winter, and 


by lying rough it will be in good order 


for ſowing in the ſpring. 


Ir the natural ſoil is either a light loam 
or a fine black mould, there will be no oc- 
caſion for any thing except dung; but in 


all ſorts of ſoils there ſhould be a good 
layer of dung in the bottom of the trench, 


as the lower parts of the beds cannot be 


mended after the aſparagus is ſown ; and 


when the roots get to the bottom. (as 
they ſoon will) they will grow ftrong, and 


greatly increaſc the growth of the plants. 


IT is a wrong method to plant aſpara- 
gus, for the roots ſhould never be cut, 
becauſe they are of ſuch a nature that 
they never make ſo good roots as when 


| they are ſown where they are to re- 
main, 


r 
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Ir is natural for aſparagus to riſe 
in the crown as it grows old, for which 
reaſon there ſhould be a good covering 


of earth laid on at different times, 
that it may be in a condition to reſiſt 


the froſt without a covering of long dung, 
which is very prejudicial to it, eſpeci- 
ally on Riff land. Thoſe who” prepare 
and manage their beds thus will have 
good aſparagus, let the natural ſoil be 
what it will. 


AsrAR ACS draws a great deal of 
nouriſhment from the ground every year; 
it is a very luxuriant plant, and ſhould 


have ſome ſupply every other year, or 


it will in a few years be very ſmall , 


but if properly ſupported it will be 
very good for many years. 


ForciNG aſparagus, and having it in 


the winter months, is much in practice: 
it is ſometimes (when the plants are 


good) pretty large, and looks tolerably 
well, but it is impoſſible it can be 


good; for the buds are forced out 
by the heat only, without having any 
ſupply from the roots, except what 
juices were in them; and they ſtrike 
no new fibres, therefore can draw no 
nouriſhment 


2 — 2 
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nouriſhment from the mould they are 
planted in; for when the buds that 
were formed before planting are all ſhot, 


there is an end, and the plant decays. 


Goop aſparagus may be obtained 


at a trifling expence, from the begin- 
ing of March until the beginning of 
15 Mo. of a fine colour and good taſte. 


This is no part of what I propoſed to 


treat of; but, as it is not in common 
practice, I ſhall give directions how it 
may be brought to perfection. 


BurLp a pit thirty or forty feet long, 


ſix feet broad (inward dimenſions) and 
three feet high. Before the flues are 


begun the foundations ſhould be laid 
two feet four inches broad; that is, eight 
inches for the flue, four 1 fe its 
inſide ſupport, and ſixteen inches out- 
ſide wall, which may be built either of 
ſtone or brick, as moſt convenient; but 


the ſupport and cover of the tue muſt 
be brick. 


WIEN the wall is three feet high all 
round, begin the flue, which ſhould be 
two feet deep; and "= it 1s covered 
ſhould have fix inches of ſtone or brick 

built 
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built over it before the caping is laid 
on. | 


Ir the ground this pit ſtands on be 


clay, there ſhould be a foot of looſe 
ſtones broken ſmall, ſpread all over the 
bottom, and on that a foot of bruſh-wood, 
cut ſmall, and a drain through the wall at 
the bottom, to carry off the wet; but if 
it is ſand, gravel, or tock, two fect of 


 bruſh-wood will be ſufficient without a 
drain. 


Tas fire- place ſhould be ſunk a foot 


lower than the bottom of the pit, to give 


room for an aſh-hole below the grate, and 


ſufficient height to the fire-place, that 


there may be a riſe of eighteen inches at 


leaſt before the flue comes to the level, 


which ſhould go all round, and the chim- 


ney ſtand over the fire-place, which ſhould 
ſtand without the ſquare of the pit. 


Tus flue at firſt ſhould 20 along the 
end, and be carried within four inches of 
the outſide of the wall, to prevent its be- 


ing too hot at firſt going off; but ſhould, 
as ſoon as paſt the end, be brought gradu- 


ally into the ſquare, to have only the four 


inches ſupport the remainder of the way 
round, 


Wurx 
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Warx the whole is finiſhed, and the 
bottom prepared according to the ground 


it ſtands on, the pit ſhould be filled with 


the ſame compoſition that was made for 
the trenches for large aſparagus. This 


ſhould be done at leaſt two months before 
the time of ſowing ; for it will ſink great- 
ly, and it ſhould be juſt a foot below the 


caping when the ſeed is ſown. 


IT may be ſown thicker than that in 


the trenches ; but five rows will be ſuffi- 


cient in the ſix- feet bed, as the rows on 
the outſide next the flue muſt be at leaſt 


eight inches from the flue, for the heat 
will dry the roots too much if nearer. 


Tux firſt year after ſowing it ſhould be 


covered with litter, in the ſame manner 
with that ſown in the trenches ; and ma- 
naged, as to covering, with the compo- 


ſition, after the ſame manner (which need 


not be repeated). When it 1s finiſhed, 
which will be the third year, it ſhould 
lie round the ſides, next the flue, an inch 


above tde caping, and the middle four 


inches higher. 


IT ſhould not be forced before the fourth 


year. The fires ſhould be made the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of February, but very ſlow at firſt, 
and increaſed gradually. If the ſeaſon is 


not very ſevere there will be aſparagus fit 
to cut the latter end of March. 


THERE ſhould be a wood frame made 
like that which ſupports the tilt of a wag- 
gon laid over, that it may be covered with 
mats at nights and in cold wet days, 


WHEN the fires are made ſtrong, it 
ſhould have a little water all round the 
fides next the flues every day, and the 
whole bed ſhould be kept moderately 
moiſt. 


As the forcing will waſte the aſparagus 
much more than that which grows in 
common ground, theſe ſhould have a little 
rotten dung laid over them every year, 
and it would be proper to provide two ſuch 
places in order to have a conſtant ſupply ; 
for if it is forced every year it will not laſt 
a long time, as the heat will force all the 

bode to ſprout; ſo that it ſhould have reſt 
every other year to recover ſtrength. 


Tux forcing of aſparagus in the winter 
months, by planting it on hot beds made 
of dung, is brought to as great per- 

fection 
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fection as it can be, unleſs a better 


method be found, that it may have the 
advantage of roots and fibres to encou- 


rage its growth, as well as heat to me 
the buds to ſhoot, which I hope t 
accompliſh. 


Wunk E tan can be conveniently got, it 


makes a much better bed for forcing win- 


ter aſparagus than dung; for after the tan 


is brought to a proper heat it keeps ſo a 


long time, and is not ſo apt to burn the | 
roots as dung beds; which, after they 


have come to their heat, dicay much 


ſooner than the bark, and occaſion much 


more trouble in lining, as the heat muſt 
be kept up at that ſeaſon, or all is ſoon 
Re: - EE 


Taz roots of aſparagus are ſoft, ſuccu- 


lent, and fibrous; and when cut, broke, 
or diſturbed, are very ſubject to rot: if it 


does not rot, it puſhes out ſmall ſlender 


roots, which ſpread and entangle one 
amoneſt another, ſo that they never make 


ſuch vigorous ſhoots as when the roots 
are ftraight and ſtrong, which they are 
when 1ſown and never diſturbed. | 


Ee 'THIs 
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Tuts is a good reaſon for being at fo 
much trouble in preparing the beds before 
ſowing, alſo for laying ſo great a quantity 


of dung in the bottom of the trench; for 
planted aſparagus will never ſtrike their 


roots ſo deep as what is ſown. 


| AsPARAGUS ſeed is very hard and dry, 


and long in coming up; yet it 1s of ſuch 


a nature, that if fown very early, and 
hard froſts or much rain happen after- 
wards, it is apt to rot; or if the ſeaſon is 
mild at firſt, and it comes up foon, and a 
hard froſt ſucceeds, it cuts off the young 
ſhoots cloſe to the ground, which is a great 


detriment to the plants, for there are few 


roots to ſupport them, and a good deal of 
the ſubſtance of the ſeed is ſpent in produ- 


cing the firſt ſhoots; thoſe that come 


after are very weak, and it is a year before 
they recover their ſtrength. 


Tus beſt method is to prepare the ſeed 


three weeks before the time of ſowing, 


which then may be three weeks longer 


deferred, by which time the hard froſts 
will be over, and the ſeed will be as far 
advanced as if it had been in the ground 1 in 
a mild ſeaſon. 


To 
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To prepare the ſeed, mix an equal quan- 
tity of dry ſand and freſh grains from the 
| brewhouſe; rub them well together, lay 
it in a heap four or five days, then rub 
and mix the ſeed with it, and put it in a 


little box or garden-pot, covering it over 
an inch at top with ſand, and ſet it in a 


dry airy place; in ſix days examine it, and 


if it inclines to mouldineſs, rub all over 


again, and it will require no further trou- 


ble, but will be ſprouted, and in good or- 
der for ſowing in three weeks. 
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CHAP. XVL 
On Cabbages. 


Tam. cultivation of cabbages for feed- 


ing cattle is of great benefit, and its advanta- 


ges are ſo great, that it is fürprizing that it 

has not become general long before this, 
eſpccially as there are ſeveral gentlemen 
that have brought them to great perfection, 
and found them very profitable. 


i ſeveral converſations I have had with 
farmers on this head, moſt of them made 
the following objections: That it was 


too expenſive, and that it impoveriſhed the 
land; that it alſo required more dung than 
they could afford. So far they were quite 
wrong, for it takes no great labour, and 
it greatly improves the land; and if they 
are properly managed, it ſerves for a 
ſummer fallow, and there will be a 


pag good crop after cabbages without any 
dung. 


Ir they are well managed and brought 
to a large ſize, there will be more weight 
on an acre of good cabbages than there 

| poſſibly 


a 
1 
| 

( 
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poſi? ibly can be 69 an acre Fe the very 


beſt turnips. They are eaſier to culti- 
vate; for they are not ſubject to the fly, 
which in dry ſeaſons often deſtroys whole 


fields of turnips; whereas if winter cab- 
bage-plants are planted, they ſeldom re- 
quire any water; and for the ſpring plants, 


if the ſeaſon is ever ſo dry, a good water- 
ing at planting will ſuffice to make them 


grow. 


CABBAGES are of great uſe in deep 


ſnows and hard froſts, when turnips cannot 


be got; and I have been informed, that f- 
all the rotten leaves are taken off, and the 
ſound cabbages given to milk-cows, that 


they affect neither butter nor milk. This 
I cannot aſſert as a fact that I have ſeen 
tried, but I had the information from an 
ingenious grateman of veracity. 


1r is well known by every perſon that 


has given turnips to their milk-cows, 


that they give the butter ſo ſtrong a taſte, 
that in a few days it is hardly eatable, 
even by thoſe whoſe taſte is not very nice. 


In markets it is generally the firſt queſtion, 
Is it turnip-butter? and if it is, no gentry 
will purchaſe it, and it is ER: ſold 


cheaper. If feeding milk-cows with clean 


cabbages 


7X) 


cabbages will remedy this, it will be an 
acquiſition to the public, and a very great 
advantage to the farmer. 


Canpaces will thrive in all ſoils except 
in poor gravel, which 1s a great advantage 
to the farmer, as gravelly grounds are fit- 

teſt for turnips. 


IN the ſtrongeſt clays cabbages may be 
brought to great perfection; and as that 
is not a ſoil fit for turnips, there they muſt 
be a great improvement; for if moſt of the 
farm is ſtrong clay, and unfit for turnips, 

in years when hay is ſcarce it will be a 


great advantage to have a good crop of | 
cabbages. 


Ir cabbages are intended to be planted 
on a very ſtiff clay, ſuppoſe bean or wheat 

ſtubble, the field ſhould be plowed as ſoon 
as the corn is cleared, and then again juſt 
before winter, in the ſame manner; and 
if the ſpring is dry it will be of ſervice to 
harrow it well; but that ſhould be done 
= before it is plowed, for it will become 
very fine by harrowing after the winter's 
froſt; and if much rain ſhould fall before 
it is plowed, it will run all together and 
become quite ſtiſf; ſo that it muſt be 


plowed 
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plowed as ſoon as poſlible after harrow- 
ing. | 


BR roR RE the laſt plowing there ſhould 


be eight or ten loads of good rotten dung 
ſpread over each acre; then plowed, well 
harrowed, and planted Canna 


PLAN Ts that have been ſown in the; au- 
tumn, and pricked out in beds four inches 
aſunder, are the fitteſt for clay ground, as 
they are larger and hardier than thoſe that 
are ſown in the ſpring, and they may be 
planted three months ſooner, which will 


be a great advantage, for they grow very 
ſlowly for ſome time in ſuch ground; but 
after they have - pot good hold they will 


gow very faſt. 


ALL kb ſhould be pulled and car- 
ried to a fold, at ſome convenient ſhed, to 


be eaten, it being very improper to allow 
cattle to go amongſt them; for if they are 


confined to ever ſo ſmall a ſpace they waſte 


and deſtroy them greatly; and that is 


the reaſon the farmers ſay it impoveriſhes 
the ground, for the crop is carried off and 
ſpent in another place; but they ſhould 


conſider what a quantity of dung is got 
in 
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in the fold, the cabbage ground having no 
need of it, which is a great advantage. 


A Goon crop of beans may be had 


on clay ground after cabbages without 
any OR: 


Ir it is intended to have beans, the 
cabbages ſhould be all cleared off by Can- 
dlemas, and the ground plowed and ſown 
as ſoon as the weather will permit ; but 
if after plowing it was well harrowed, and 
the beans planted with ſetting-ſticks, there 
would be a much better crop, and a quar- 
ter of the ſeed would be ſufficient. 


Turs is practiſed in many places in the 
ſouth, where both labour and ground 
are much dearer than in the north, and 

they find it turn to good account. 


THE plant them eighteen inches, ſome- 
times two fect, row from row, and three 
inches in the row. Two women, with a 
bag in their aprons to hold the beans, 
plant them very quick. They have two 
lines beginning at oppoſite ends, each 
planting the whole of their own line, ſo 
that they are ready at both ends to ſhift 
the lines. They make the holes with 


the 
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the ſetting-ſtick, and drop a bean in each; 


and when the field 18 — harrow it 


all over. 


Wus . beams are two or three inches 
above ground they ſhould be hoed in the 
row, to deſtroy the weeds that are in the 
line of the beans, and then a furrow 
drawn with a plow between the rows. 


This furrow ſhould be drawn as ſoon as 


the beans are hoed, for if they are any 
taller they will be in danger of being 


broken. It may he until the beans are a 


foot high, and then be drawn * to their 


ſtems with a hoe. 


By this method of working the ground 
is kept quite clean, and will be almoſt as 
good as another ſummer fallow. The 


goodneſs of the crop will pay all the ex- 
traordinary expences triple, beſides the ad- 


vantage of the ground being kept clean. 


Ir the ground intended for cabbages be 
a ſtrong rich loam (which is the very beſt 
for them) they will grow very large ; but 
it ſhould be plowed before winter, and lye 


rough to mellow. If it is to be planted 
with winter plants, which is alſo the beſt 
for this foil, it ſhould be harrowed, dung- 


ed, 
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ed, plowed, harrowed, and planted in ſuc- 
ceſſion as ſoon as can be; but if it is to 
be planted with ſpring plants, it ſhould be 
harrowed as ſoon as tolerably dry in the 
ſpring, and plowed directly; for if it is 
not plowed before planting time it will be 


full of weeds. 


JosrT before the ſeaſon for planting, 
which ſhould be as ſoon as the plants can 
be got to a good ſize, it ſhould be dung- 
ed, plowed, and harrowed, and then plant- 


LITTLE dung will be ſufficient for 
ſuch ground, and a good crop of barley 
will grow after the cabbages without 


dung. 


Ir the ground to be planted with cab- 
bages be of a ſandy nature, or a light 
loam of a good depth, they will thrive 
extremely well. It would be better to 
plow it before winter ; but if plowed early 


in ſpring it will anſwer. 


SGROUND of this nature anſwers the beſt 
of any for ſpring plants, it being natural- 
ly ſoft, and they will take root much 


ſooner than in any other kind of ſoil, and 
it 
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it ſhould be dunged and plowed juſt be- 


fore it is intended to be planted. 


Kovun it is plowed it Soul be well 


harrowed, and then a ſhallow furrow 
drawn by the plow at four feet diſtance 
from one another, and the cabbages planted 
in the bottom of it at two feet and a half 
diſtance. 


Wur the cabbages are grown to have 
three or four inches of ſtem, the weeds 
ſhould be hoed between the plants in the 


rows, and the looſe earth that was thrown. 
up in making the furrow, ſhould be drawn 


cloſe up to the ſtems. 


. the cabbages that are planted in che 
different grounds that were winter plants, 
about the end of June ſhould have two 


furrows drawn by the plow between every 


row, throwing the mould up to the cab- 
bages; after which it ſhould be drawn 
quite cloſe to the ſtem by a hoe. It will 


be the middle or latter end of July before 


1t will be neceſfary to draw the turrows 
and earth up the ſpring plants. 


Wu cabbages are planted in a fine 
nent ſandy ſoil that is of a good depth, 
"i 
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if the ground is kept clean, and the 
cabbages cleared off by Candlemas, the! 
ground may be put in good order to pro- 
duce a fine crop of carrots. 5 


Warn carrots are intended after cab- 
bages, the cabbages ſhonld be pulled up 
by the roots, for their roots would be very 
troubleſome in the carrot ground. The 
ground ſhould be plowed as my as s poſli- 
ble and lay rough. 


Tur feed for winter plants ſhould be 
ſown at two different times, for there is 
often three weeks. difference, or more, in 
the ſeaſon. The firſt ſowing ſhould be 
about the latter end of July, and the 
ſecond about the 18th of Auguſt. ' 


Is the autumn is very fine, which often 
happens, thoſe fown firſt wilt be too 
large ; and if they ſtand through the win- 
ter many of them will run to ſeed in the 
ſpring; but if the autumn prove cold 
and froſty, as it ſometimes does, thoſe 
laſt fown will be too ſmall and weak, 
and unable to reſiſt the cold winds and 
hard froſts. : 


Wu the plants have got four leaves 
they ſhould be pricked out into beds in an 
| open 
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open ſpot in the garden or in the fields 


(where hares and rabbits cannot come at 


them) at four inches diſtance every way. 


If they are planted near walls or hedges 


it draws them, and they have long ſtems, 


which makes them weak, and is a great 


detriment ; for it is the ſtrong ſtiff plants 
which make the large cabbages. 


ALL thoſe that are the leaſt acquainted 


with gardening know, that if the ſeaſon 


is dry, all young plants, when firſt planted 


out, ſhould have water, and it would be 

ery ſuperfluous to direct it; but this is 
e for the farmer (not the gardener) 
who is ſuppoſed not yet to have come to 


a perfect knowledge of managing plants of 


this kind. 


Ir the ſeaſon is very dry when the 
young plants are planted out, they ſhould 


have a good watering in the evening or 


morning after planting; but if ever fo 
dry ſhould have no more. It is much bet- 


ter for them to be ſtiff and ſhort, both for 


ſanding the winter and planting out in the 


ſpring, than thoſe that are fluſh, tall, and 


tender, which watering or a wet ſeaſon 
makes them. 
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Taz ground which the young plants are 
pricked out in to ſtand the winter, ſhould 
be a good natural ſoil, not made rich with 


dung ; for then the plants grow too faſt, 
and are ſo thick that they are drawn ; and 


if it comes a hard winter they are in dan- 


ger of being loſt. 


Ir there are no winter plants, and the 


1 whole is to be planted with ſpring plants, 


they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible, in 


a ſpot of good ground that lies provey 
warm, to ng” them forward. 


Tukv ſhould not be ſown too thick, 


and it would be worth the labour, after 
they are come up, to thin them by hand 
to four inches diſtance, as the trouble 
would be all ſaved in the planting, beſides 
the advantage of the plants being much 


larger ; for when they are very thick they 


are long ſtemmed, crooked, and very 
| troubleſome to plant, which they are not 
when thin. 


Tax ſeaſon for planting plants that have 


been kept over the winter, is any time 


from the beginning of March to the end 


of April; but the ſooner they are planted 


the crop will be the better; for in that 
early 
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early ſeaſon they have a good chance to 
get rain after planting ; and as the ground 


is for the moſt part moiſt, they will re- 


quire no watering when planted, which 
is ſaving more labour and expence than 


the tranſplanting of the plants coſts in 


autumn, beſides the advantage of the 


plants having almoſt three months longer 
to grow. e 


Ip ſharp froſts ſhould enſue after the 
cabbages are planted in the fields, it will 


not hurt them, for the moving makes 
them more hardy than if they had not 
been tranſplanted. 


Ir will be the beginning or middle of 


June before the plants that are ſown in 
ſpring are ſtrong enough to plant out. It 
is wrong to plant them ſmall in the field, 


for if the ground is not fine it will be 


ery difficult to make them faſt, and at 
that ſeaſon the weather is generally hot. 


If they are not good large plants they will 


ſtand a bad chance, although they are well 
watered when planted. 


Ir the weather is rainy and dull, it will 
be much better for them; and if there is 
an appearance of rain it will be right to 

Walt 
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wait a few days; for it is much better 
planting if the ground is wet at top, as it 
prevents the mould running into the hole, 
which 1s very troubleſome in planting. 


Ira good deal of rain ſhould fall juſt at 
the time of planting (but it very ſeldom 
happens that a ſufficiency falls at that 


ſeaſon to moiſten the ground deep enough 
for the roots of the plants) it would even 


be a great ſervice to them to be watered 
when the weather is dull. One quart | 


will be of more advantage than a gallon 
when it is hot and dry; and if in a few 
days it ſhould be very hot, and continue ſo 


for a long time, they will require no more 
Watering. 


Ir the 3 has been well prepared, 
and is very tender and fine, it will have a 
good deal of moiſture in it: and if ſome 
ra in has fallen they may do without water; 


but if the ground is rough and lumpy, 


water is abſolutely neceſſary, although 


there has been a 9 0 deal of rain. 


In cabbages are managed on the different 
ſoils, as here directed, they will be a pro? 


fitable crop, and few will be without them 
after they have experienced the great ad- 
vantage they are of in winter-feeding. 


No 
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No cattle are fond of eating vegetables 
when they are frozen; therefore if the 


cabbages are carried home and laid in a 


 cow-houſe fingly, where cattle are kept, 
the heat of the place will ſoon thaw them ; 


but if they lie in a heap they will continue 


frozen, although in a very warm place. 


IT will require no great room to thaw 
them; for after a few are thawed, and 


the cattle fed, ſome may be laid all along 
behind them, to be ready againſt theſe are 


eaten. This will be very little trouble, 


the cattle will be much better fed, and 
there will be! no waſte. e 


Canpaces may be taken up and laid 
cloſe together in the earth, and covered 
with peaſe or bean ftraw to keep the froſt 
from them ; that light covering will ad- 
mit the air and prevent their rotting. 


THe feeding in winter with vegetables 
that are not frozen muſt be a great ad- 
vantage: they are more nouriſhing and 
make the cattle much fatter and ſooner. 
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CHAP. Xvi. 
On Carrots. 


' CARROTS are another very beneficial 
vegetable for feeding, and many other 
profitable uſes. The cultivation of them 
in all the different ſoils they will thrive in 
will be very adyantageous to the farmer. 
I ſhall endeavour to give ſuch plain and 
eaſy directions for the propagation of them 
as I hope will be ſucceſsful, allowing for 
the common accidents of ſeaſons. 


ALL the farmers may keep their horſes 
from the beginning of September to near 
May-day with carrots and hay, without 
one grain of corn, which muſt occaſion a 
great faving of oats. 


Tur 3 is an abſolute fact: That 
three acres of carrots, on a ſoil that is not 
the very beſt for the growth of them, ſup- 
ported twenty-four working horſes, thirty 
grown ſwine, and ſeveral young horſes and 
_ cattle, gm the end of October to the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of April The horſes were work- 
ed every day, looked well, and were fat. 


Bes1DEs there were quantities frequently 
given to the milk-cows during that time, 
which had no bad effect on the milk; 
and they gave a greater quantity at a meal 
than if they had not had carrots, and the 


butter was ſweeter than of thoſe which 


were fed with the beſt hay only. 


Tu labour in keeping carrots clean is 
not much different, nor more expenſi ve, 
than that of turnips, where turnips are 


hoed and ny” clean as my ſhould be. 


'TourNiPs will be ſomething like : a crop, 


although they are not hoed, and are full 


of weeds, and there are many places 
where ſuch ſlovenly work is ſeen ; but the 
occupiers of the grounds ſuffer for their 


negligence, both in the loſs of turnips 


and the dirtineſs of their grounds, as the 


ſeeds blow all over the farm ; but unleſs 


carrots are kept clean and hoed to a pro- 


per diſtance, they will be good for no- 
Ing. 


I am of opinion that there are few far- 
mers, after they have found the great ad- 
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vantage carrots are of in feeding, but 
will endeavour to have ſome acres of them, 

which requires no great art, if the whole 

farm is not a hard clay of a ſhallow gravel; 


in that caſe it is in vain to attempt their 
Propagation. 


Canrors will thrive on ſandy grounds 


of all kinds; light loams, ſtrong loams, 


light black woulda. and all kinds of land 
that is of a 2 looſe, open nature. 


T HE ground which carrots are ſown on 


ſhould never be dunged that year; but 
they ſhould follow a crop that has been 
dunged the preceding year; for the 


ground muſt be in good heart, or there 


wall be little profit. 


"Pon is no crop that prepares the 


ground ſo well for carrots as cabbages, 


when carrots are intended after cabbages, 


before the cabbages are planted the ground 
ſhould be well dunged previous to the 


laſt plowing, 


THE kb ſhould be all got off by 
Candlemas, and as ſoon as the ground is 
tolerably dry it ſhould be plowed as deep 
as the plow can go, and lie rough until 

near 
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near the time of ſowing: it then ſhould 
be well harrowed with a large harrow, 
which will make it fine at top. It muft 
be plowed again directly, for if rain 
ſhould come before it is plowed, all the 
fine mould at top will run into a hard 
cruſt, and all the advantage of the early 
plowing will be loſt. | 


THERE are ſome kinds of ſoils (which 
have been mentioned before) that cab- 


bages will thrive on, that are not fit to be 


| ſucceeded by carrots: but as carrots are 


ſo advantageous a crop, if there is any 


ground 1n the farm that 1s fit for them, it 
ſhould be ſo contrived as to be planted 
with cabbages, that the carrots may be 
ſown after them. 


Ir is a zood method, where there are 
large quantities of potatoes propagated, 


to plant firſt potatoes, which are always 
oe ants with long Sung 


To prepare the ground properly, it 
| ſhould be plowed as ſoon as the potatoes 
are taken up, to mix and rot the long 
dung that they were planted with. It 
ſhould lay rough all winter; early in the 
ſpring harrowed, then dunged according 
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as the ground 1s in heart; then plowed, 
harrowed, and planted with cabbages, to 
be managed as before directed, and ſown 
with carrots next ſpring. 


ALL thoſe crops will thrive on the 
ſame ſort of ſoil, and produce good crops 
of each kind. 


Ir the crops are ſown in this ſucceſſion, 
the potatoes ſhould be kept very clean, 
and no weeds allowed to ſeed on the 
ground ; for if they do they will be very 
troubleſome 1 in the carrot ground. 


Tur cabbages the next ycar muſt alſo 
be hoed and kept clean, and well plowed 
between the rows, which is almoſt as 
good as a ſummer fallow; by this ma- 
nagement the carrot ground will be in 
ſuch good order next ſpring that the 
hoeing will be eaſy, and the crop good. 


THE beſt ſoil for carrots is the black 
deep ſandy grounds that are in low bot- 
toms by river ſides; there they grow large 
and fine, and prove a very profitable crop. 
If ſuch ground can be had, the labour will 
be trifling. Suppoſing it had produced 
cabbages the year before, 1t ſhould be 

ed 
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plowed when the cabbages are got off, 


and lie rough until the time of ſowing the 


_ carrots, and ſhould then be harrowed with 
a large harrow, plowed immediately, and 


harrowed, the ſeed ſown, and then ſlightly 


harrowed with a buſh-harrow. 


Ir the ground intended to be ſown be a 


deep but hungry ſand, it ſhould be ma- 


naged in the ſame manner, but ſown as 
early as poſſible; for if the plants do not 
get good hold of the ground before the 
dry weather comes on in the ſpring, they 
will come to nothing ; but if fown carly, 
there will be a fine crop. 


Sanpy loam is a very Fa 1 
ground 18 always | of 4 good depth, 3 * 


fine crop may be expected. It ſhould be 


treated much in the ſame manner as the 


former, only it will require a little more 
harrowing before the ſeed is ſown. 


Ix Riff loam, carrots will thrive very 
well ; but it will require a good deal more 


working to reduce it; for rough ground is 


very unfit for carrots. 


Ir ſtiff loam has not produced cabbages 
the year before, it would be much better 


te 
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to be fallow for a ſummer; and if it is 
not in good heart, to have five or ſix loads 
of very rotten dung per acre ſpread over it 
in ſummer, and plowed in directly. It 
ſhould be kept very clean. 


Tris method will be much condemned 
by the generality of the farmers as too ex- 
penſive, on account of the two winters and 
one ſummer's working and dunging alſo 
for one crop; but I am ſure it will pay 
very well, for it will produce a very good 

ws if che ſeaſon proves * 


| IF there is a more proper ſpot I would 
not recommend ſuch ſoil, only in caſe of 
. neceſſity, that it is the beſt in the farm, 
that thoſe who have not a fitter ſoil may 
not deſpair of having good carrots. 


Brack mould, and all looſe ibs will 
anſwer very well for carrots ; but they 
ſhould be ſown early, for the ſame reaſons 
that were given for ſowing ſandy ground. 


Ir the beſt ground in a whole farm is 
all tiff and next to a clay, it is very unfit 
for carrots; but at a ſmall expence it 
may be made to grow them tolerably 
well ; and the ground will alſo be greatly 


improved 
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improved for all kinds of grain, and laſt 


many years. 


Tur following compoſition, prepared | 
and laid on, and plowed and harrowed two 


or three times afterward, will mix with 
the natural foil, and bring it into good 


order for ſowing. If the ſeaſon is not 


very wet there will be a good crop. 


TWELVE bade of ſharp ſand, four load 


of light looſe earth, and one load of rot- 
ten dung, all well mixed, and turned at 


| leaſt twice before it is laid on. Twelve 
loads to an acre will do pretty well; but 
to make the ground very good it would 


take ſixteen. 


ALL the: expence 4 this muſt not be 
reckoned to the account of the carrots, 


for next year a good crop of turnips may 


be had, if the ground is plowed and 


laid rough all winter, and properly work- 
ed in the ſpring, and ſown at the uſual 
time. 


Tur ground that is intended for carrots 
ſhould always be plowed in the autumn, 


and lie rough all winter ; but if they 
are to ſucceed cabbages, theſe ſhould be 
all 
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all got off by Candlemas, and the firſt 
time the ground is tolerably dry it ſhould 
be plowed, that it ny get ſome froſt 
to mellow it. 


Ir the ground intended for carrots is 
of a ſtiff nature, it ſhould be well har- 
rowed with a large harrow every time 
juſt before the plowing ; but it ſhould 
be dry when both harrowed and plowed ; 
for wet plowing 1 is very detrimental to all 
ground, but much more ſo to ground 
where carrots are to be ſown. 


Tat 1 for ſo much harrowing is, 
that the ground may be all very fine the 
depth of the plow; for if the ſurface be 
only fine and rough below, the clods will 
ſtop the ſmall roots of the carrots in their 
going down, and make them torked and 
good for nothing. 


Ir the ground was quite hard it would 
be much better for them than rough; for 
when rough and looſe, the ſmall end, as 
ſoon as it meets with the leaſt obſtruction, 
(if the mould is looſe) the root bends, 
and ſo grows into many forks; whereas if 
the ground is all equally hard and free of 


ſtones, they will ſtrike a great depth into 
the hard ground. 


Tus | 
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Tur ground ſhould never lie any time 
after the laſt plowing before it is ſown; 
for if dry weather ſhould ſet in, the ſeed 


will lie a long time before it comes up, 


and a great deal of it will not appear until 
there Is rain. 


TRE weeds at the ſame time e will grow, 
and there is no hoeing until the carrots are 


all up: in that caſe the largeſt of the 
weeds muſt be pulled by the hand; for 
if they are permitted to grow until the 


carrots are viſible, they will be too ſtrong 


to cut with the hoe; and if then pulled 5 


they will draw many of the carrots out of 


the ground, for there are many of the an- 
nual weeds that ſpread their roots very 
much when they are permitted to ſtand 


to grow large. 


Wren the ſeaſon will permit, the earlier 
the carrots are ſown the better: if the 


ground 1s tolerably dry, they may be fown 


the beginning of March, for after they 


are come up they will ſtand a hard froſt 


without e any injury. 


Tun r ſhould Fas ſown as ſoon as poſſible 


after the ground is plowed for the laſt 


time. The method to proceed is this: 
plow 
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plow and harrow ; then ſow and harrow 
again. 


Ir the ſoil is iff (lieh it 1 will not be 


it it has been managed as directed) a heavy 
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harrow ſhould be drawn over it three or 
four times before it is ſown, and then har- 
rowed twice over with a light harrow after 
it is ſown. A pound and a half of ſeed 
is ſufficient for an acre; but thoſe who 
have not been accuſtomed to ſow it had 
better uſe two pounds. They are eafily 
cut out in hoeing, if too thick. 


Tur ſeed being very light, the huſls 
that adhere to it make it very apt to ſtick 
_ Cloſe, and render it hard to ſeparate ; there- 
fore the beſt method is to mix it with 

twice as much ſand as ſeed, of a different 
colour from the land that it is ſown in; if 
the land is of a red colour uſe white ſand, 
and red ſand, if the ground is of a whitiſh 
colour; rub it between the hands until the 
huſks are moſtly broken off; then the 
ſeeds will fly more regularly, and the ſand 
will ſhew where the ground is ſown. It 
it is more difficult to ſow than turnips, but 
a little practice will make it eaſy. 


THE beſt method of ſowing carrots is 
to prepare the ſeed before ſowing; and 
then, 
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558 if ſown as directed, it will be all 
up as ſoon as the annual weeds, and may 
be hoed before the weeds come to any 


height, which 1s of great advantage, and 
ſaves much labour. 


To prepare the ſeeds: Take three parts 


dry ſand and one of freſh grains from the 
brewhouſe, mix both together, rub it all 
over between the hands ſeveral times, and 
then lay it in a box. 


Tuts muſt be repeated daily for four or 
five days; then it ſhould lie four days, 


and be rubbed again; in four days more 


it ſhould be examined, and if there be no 
ſigns of mouldineſs it ſhould be covered 


an inch thick with dry ſand, and remain 
for fifteen days, by which time it will be- 


gin to ſprout, and be in proper order for 
ſowing. 


Ir there be any ſigns of mouldineſs 


when the ſeed has lain eight or nine days, 
(for it will be right to examine it about 


that time) it muſt be all turned out of the 


box and rubbed over; and if it appears to 
be wet it ſhould be ſpread a few hours 
in an open airy place, but not in the ſun, 
and then put up again, and afterwards 
there will be no danger of its moulding. 
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As ſoon as the carrots are fairly up they 


| ſhould be hoed with a three inch hoe. If 


the weather 1s favourable they will grow 
very faſt, and in ſix or eight weeks will 


want hoeing again, which may be per- 
formed with a ſix-inch hoe, and left at 
that diſtance. 


Two hoeings wall be ſufficient for the 
prepared ſeeds, if the ground be in tolera- 


ble good order; for before any weeds can 


grow after the ſecond hoeing, the plants 


will cover all the ground and prevent 
. 


Waurx the carrots are taken up they 


may be laid in any dry place; but where 


there is a quantity it will be beſt to build 


a ſhed or hovel on purpoſe for them. It 


may be a double roof, or a ſhed againſt a 
wall; if againſt a wall, it muſt be well 


ſecured at top between the wall and the 


ſhed, for the wet is apt to come in there, 
and run down the rafters, and ſpoil the 


whole. 


A DETAcED hovel is the beſt with a 
double roof, the ſide-walls of which ſhould 
be about ſix feet high, and the breadth of 
the houſe ten or twelve feet; for if it was 


much 
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much broader there would be too great a 


body of carrots, and they would be apt 
to heat. The ſide-walls would be better 
if made of whins very cloſe, as they ad- 
mit a free air and keep out the froſt ; for a 
wall would make it very damp. N 


Taz roof ſhould be thatched, as it will 


keep out the froſt much better than any 


other kind of covering. The floor ſhould 
be a foot higher than the ground round, 
in order to keep the carrots dry; and if 


the ground is wettiſh, it ſhould be raiſed 


with dry rubbiſh, that there may be no 
. at bottom. 


Tas ſhed, or hovel, ſhould be * 
finiſhed in the beginning of the ſummer, 


that all may be perfectly dry; and as ſoon 


as poſſible a good quantity of ſand laid 


in, in dry weather, the per the bet- 
. 


THERE can be no particular time fixed 
for taking up the carrots; but as ſoon 
as the tops begin to grow yellow it ſhould 


be done. 


Tux weather ſhould be dry and fine; 
for if they are taken up wet it will be 


very 
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very bad for them. They ſhould never be 
taken up when it is froſty. 


A woman of men ſhould be employed 
to take them up with dung-forks, and 
women ſufficient to cut off their tops at 
an inch from the carrot, and put them into 
carts to be conveyed home. 


Ir the ground is light and ſandy, and 
the weather dry, they will be very clean; 
but if the ground is of the loamy kind, 
the mould adheres to them, which ſhould 
be rubbed off with the hand, and care 
| ſhould be taken not to break the rind. 
Thoſe that are cut or broke, ſhould be 


thrown by for preſent uſe. 


Wurx they are brooght home there 
ſhould be an inch of dry ſand ſpread 
over about fix fect in length of the floor, 
and ſome very dry wheat-ſtraw laid up at 
the end and both ſides of the houſe ; then 
the carrots ſhould be brought in and laid 
even on the floor a foot thick, and a pile 
of them made ſtrait up at ſix feet diſtance 
from the end of the houſe. 


A LITTLE ſand ſhould be ſprinkled in 
amongſt them, and ſome at both the ſides; 
then 
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then another foot of carrots and ſand, as 


before, until they are within a foot of 
the top of the houſe. The laſt layer 


ſhould be coyered two or three inches with 
ſand. | 


WurN that layer is finiſhed another 


ſhould be begun in the ſame manner, and 
carried up after the ſame method, until 


the houſe is filled, or the carrots houſed, 
taking care to lay ſand on the floor at the 
beginning of every layer, and to fill up 
the ſides of every layer with ſand, to pro- 
tet the carrots from froſt and air. If 


the ſide-walls of the hovel, or ſhed, are 


made of whins, the air will paſs all round 
the ſand that is laid on the outſides, and 
keep the whole dry. 


'te will be neceſſary to have two doors 
in the ſhed, or houſe, if it is of any length, 
for the conveniency of houſing the carrots; 
for it would be very troubleſome to go the 
whole length of the houſe with every 
baſket of them. 


CarRorTs laid up in this manner will 
keep very well till May, and be as firm 


and good as when firſt taken out of the 


ground. 
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; THE horſes that have not been accuſ- 
tomed to feed on them will be very nice 
at firſt, and will not eat them; therefore 


they ſhould be cut ſmall, and mixed with 
their corn, and they will ſoon grow ſo fond 


of them as to leave corn and feed on the 


carrots. 


TAERE will be no occaſion to cut them 
after the horſes have taken to eating them. 


Cows and young cattle will feed on them 


freely at firſt. The ſwine want no 
invitation, and for them they want no 


waſhing. 


ar 


Us FORESEEN accidents ſometimes hap- 
pen, ſo that there may be poor crops of car- 


rots; this is common to every thing that 


is ſown; and although all the directions 
are followed, and the ſoil proper and in 
good order, the ſeaſon may be ſo bad and 
contrary to them, that there may be few; 


but this will ſeldom happen. 


AccIDENTS of this kind often happen in 
all the common courſes of gardening and 


huſbandry that have been in practice for 


many years, and allowed to be a good and 
ſubſtantial reaſon; but in things that are 
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new, if the ſeaſon is ever ſo bad and con- 
trary, the fault is laid to the new projects 
as being of no utility, only ſpeculative, and 


without any real exiſtence but in the brain 


of the projector. 


LET no fuck prejudices as theſe affect 


thoſe that intend to make trial of growing 


carrots; for although they ſhould be un- 


ſucceſsful in the firſt, and even in the ſe- 
cond attempt, let them perſevere with re- 
ſolution, and they will find their labour 
well rewarded, for they are in general a 


more certain crop than any thing that is 
ſown for feeding, and of greater profit 
than apy one can conceive that has not 


tried them. 


Tur truth of this I can aſſert by what 


I have ſeen, and by what has been done at 


Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne's, at Parlington, 
where they are the moſt advantageous and 


profitable vegetable for feeding cattle that 


is ſown or planted i in . 


GREAT advantage may be had from the 
cultivating of carrots in large quantities, 
as they feed working horſes, cattle for fat- 
tening, young cattle and ſwine, without 
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corn, which muſt greatly leſſen the con- 
ſumption of oats. 


Tex kinds of carrot-ſeeds proper to ſow 
in fields are the large red-horn carrot, and 
the long large orange. 


Ir the round is ſhallow the horn-carrot 
is the only ſeed fit to ſow; they will go 
down as far as the foil will permit, and 
grow to a great thickneſs, ſo that many 
of them will weigh four or five pounds, 
andeven in ſuch ground will be a very pro- 
fitable crop. 


Ir the ground is ſandy and deep, the 


large orange carrot is the beſt kind. Al- 


though it is a hungry, poor, ſandy ſoil, if 
it is ſown early it will produce a good crop, 
if it has been managed according to the 
directions here given. 


I x the ground is a good, deep, ſandy 
loam, ſuch as the ſoil is in general about 
Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, they will grow 
to an immenſe fize, and produce a crop 
advantageous beyond 1magination. 


IN 
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Ix ſuch ground, if hoed to a proper 
diſtance, which ſhould not be leſs than 
ten inches, and kept clear of weeds, 
they will grow to be ten and twelve pounds 
weight. ous 
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CHAP. xvill. 


The Cultivation of Turnips, and the Method 
to keep them from Froſt in Winter. 


Tus cultivation of turnips is ſo well 
known all over England, that it may 
ſeem ſuperfluous to give any farther in- 
ſtructions with regard to their culture: 
yet, notwithſtanding they are already 
brought to great perfection, there are ſtill 
ſome particulars that are not generally 
known, which, if put in practice, would 
render that uſeful vegetable of double the 
value it is at preſent eſtimated, for the 
feeding of cattle. 


I sHALL endeavour to give ſome uſeful 
directions reſpecting the ſowing in drill 
and broad caſt, and the proper ſoils for 
this kind of huſbandry. Dry, light, 
gravelly ſoil is the beſt kind for turnips, 
in which they ſhould be ſown broad caſt, 
and never in drills; for the ground being 
naturally dry, if thrown up in ridges it 
becomes ſo light, that if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove very dry there will be little proſ- 
pect of a ſucceſsful crop. The more the 
; F ground 


* 


uni a6 


ground is worked, and the finer it is made, 
the moiſter it will be, although plowed 
when «very ary, and a great drouglit 
follows. 


Duxs laid on light ground for turnips 
ſhould be ſo rotten, that it will ſpread like 
aſhes. The beſt method to ſow ſuch 
ground 1s to harrow it firſt, then plow it, 
and ſpread the dung as you would lime or 
aſhes : this done, give the whole a triple 
harrow, which muſt be very heavy, 
to incorporate the dung properly with the 
mould. Sow the ſeed, and give the 
ground a ſingle turn with a light harrow, 
drawn with ſmall thorns, to prevent the 


harrow making drills, leaving a ſmooth 


ſurface. If the weather is hot and dry, 
and the ground light, it would be of con- 


ſiderable advantage to the turnips to roll 


the ground a day or two after the ſowing. 
If the ground is very ſtrong, drilling will 
be a more certain method for a good 
crop than any other 1 know in practice. 
When that is the caſe, the land mult be 
plowed and harrowed frequently ; it ſhould 


be harrowed after every plowing, but not 


till juſt before it is to be plowed again; 
for if it was to be harrowed ſoon after the 
plowing, and much rain was to fall, it 


would 
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would be ſtiffer the next plowing than E 
it had 1 not been harrowed at all. 


Ir the e is very rough after the 
flirſt plowing, which ſhould always be per- 

formed when the ſurface is dry, and a 
week or two of fine dry weather ſhould 
follow, and then a good deal of rain, the 
day after, if it was well harrowed With 
a heavy harrow, it would break the 
earth very fine; but it muſt be plowed 
immediately, for if it was to rain much, 
it would become a ſolid maſs, and it 
would be oppo to get it into order 
in Proper. time. 


Tr is proper to ſow after a 'thorough 
| harrowing. This management will allo 
anſwer for broad caſt. If the ground is 
very rough, the day after plowing, it muſt 
be harrowed with a heavy harrow, and 
then rolled with a ſpike roller, which will 
break many of the clots. 


Ir the ground is not ſubject to wet 

ſtanding on it, in the winter the drills 

ſhould not be raiſed more than three inches 

above the level; for in winter when 

the ſheep are wet, many of them would 

be loſt when the drills are high. If the 
| es So —— — 
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land is liable to have the wet continue on 
it after rain, the drills ſhould be raiſed in 


proportion, and then the turnips ſhould be 


pulled, and the ſheep fed in a dry field. 


It muſt be obſerved, that fat ſheep ſhould 


not be fed on ſuch ground. 


Tu diſtance for horfe-hoeing and 
plowing between the furrows or ridges 


ſhould be two feet; but if the ground is 
to be cleaned with the hand hoe, they 
nay be from ſixteen to twenty inches. 
The horſe-huſbandry is preferable where 


the land is ſtiff, as the plowing and turning 
the land, that is to be ſowed with turnips 


the next year, makes it fitter for ſowing; 


beſides it Is full as Oe as'a ſummer” 8 fal- 
low. 


Wu RE the horſe-huſbandry is uſed, 
and the diſtance ſo great as two feet, it is 


alſo abſolutely neceſſary to have n two 


years in the fame field, that is, where the 
opening between was the firſt year, ſhould 
be the place for the drill the following 


year; by this means the field is equally 


dunged, and all of it has two years fallow, 


Wuk Rx this method is practiſed on ſtiff 


land, and the land kept clean, it is of 
greater 
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greater advantage than can be conceived, 


and the future crops will amply repay the 
expence and trouble. 


Tas dung for ſowing turnips in the 
drill way ſhould be very rotten, and turned 
until it is fo fine that it may be ſown by 
hand into the drill; and if ſome good 
ſand was mixed with it, and well incor- 
porated, it would be of great ſervice to the 
crops of turnips, and a great benefit to the 
land afterwards. 


Wurx the land is very rough, rolling it 
with a ſpike- roller would break many of 
the clots, which ſhould be performed the 
day after plowing; let it be harrowed well 
with a heavy harrow, and then rolled; 
plow it again directly after rolling. 


Ix is a common error to make ſpike- 
rollers too heavy. If the ground is very 
rough (which is generally the caſe when 
they are uſed) it is very difficult to draw 
them; beſides they preſs the hard lumps 
that in not readily break into the ground 
like ſo many ſtones, which will be found 
very troubleſome the next plowing. 


THE hoeing and keeping clean the 
ground, where turnips grow, ſhould never 
be 


TUKNTPS 
be neglected. Some content themſelves 
with pulling out all the great weeds that 
are above the turnips, and would prevent 


their growth ; but pay no regard to the 
ſmall ones, even with the turnips, and ſo 


full of fred that they ſtock the ground 


with annual weeds for ſeveral years. 


Tak has been a great deal written 
about the cultivation of eee but little 


ſaid concerning their preſervation, which 
is an article that would be of immenſe 


profit if properly attended to, that is, to 
| ſa ve them from the TOO 


- TUE beginning of hole and fevers froſts 
in general are moderate at firſt; ſo 
that the cattle feed on the turnips with 
eaſe forſome days before they are frozen 


through; in that time the tops of many 
of them are bit, the froſt continues, and 


often a fall of ſnow comes, which lays on 


the ground perhaps ſome weeks. As ſoon 


as there is a thaw, all thoſe that were bit 
rot directly, 


in general ſpungy, and when once frozen 
through they ſoon rot. 
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and many of the largeſt 
turnips alſo (although not bit) which are 
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Wurx the turnips are come to their 
full growth, on a fine dry day pull-up all 
the largeſt, and cut off the tops an inch 
from the turnips for the ſheep to eat, for 
if they are cut N 1255 are ſubject to rot. 


Ir this 1 1 is put in 1 practice there 


will be few of the turnips loſt by rotting, 
and fave hay in the ſevereſt weather, 
which will be a great advantage in years 
when that article is ſcarce ; the ſmall ones 

will reſiſt the ſeverity of the winter, and 
be good feeding late in the ſpring : the 
turnips will be of great value, as they will 

afford ſufficient food through the winter; 

but few muſt be given at a time, that 
they may be all eat before they are frozen. 


FROM November 1776 to March 1777, 
although the winter was not ſo ſevere as 
many I have known, yet the frequent 
changes from froſt to ſnow and rain 
rotted one half of moſt fields of turnips that 
were large. If the ground is dry, a large 
pit dug and covered with ſtraw to prevent 
the wet and froſt will keep them: a thatch- 
ed hovel will anfwer, or they may be 
made into a long or round ſtack, but that 
is not ſo convenient for taking them out, 
being ſo very liable to tumble down. 


THE 
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Tar ſheep ſhould be fed in the ſevere 
winter weather on dry graſs fields in the 
fold, and if the ground is ſtiff where the 
turnips grow, it would be better not to 
feed on it in the ſpring. | 


IT is a great profit in hard froſts and 
deep ſnows to have plenty of turnips to 


feed with; and what makes it ſtill more 
profitable is, that moſt of thoſe turnips 
that are then feeding and fattening the 
cattle would have been rotting in the field 
as ſoon as the thaw came, if they had not 


been ſecured from the froſt. According: 


to the preſent method of feeding ſheep on 
turnips, when there comes a deep ſnow 


they muſt have hay, and the turnips they 


ſhould be eating are rotting in the field, 
and are of little ſervice to the land they 


rot on. If the cattle are fed on the largeſt 
of the turnips in winter, the ſmall ones 


that are growing will not run to ſeed fo 
ſoon in the ſpring as the large ones would 
have done, ſo that there will be food for 
the cattle much longer, and between the 


turnips, and the graſs, there will not be a 


ſcarcity of food for ſheep ; thoſe that were 
laſt pulled would laſt until the graſs was 
grown, which would be a great advantage 
to the farmers. 


TH 
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Tur advantages in managing the tur- 
nip crop, as here directed, are many, and 
eaſily put in practice; the expence of 
hoeing is trifling, and very little more 
trouble than feeding with hay, and the 
profit to the farmers will be very great, if 
the whole is our in practice. 
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707 Publiſhed, 
By W. W I L 8 0 N, No. 6, Dame: ſtreet, 


AND 


J. E X 8 HA W, No, 98, Grafton-ſtreet, 


[Price a Britiſh Crown, neatly bound. ] 


1 A TREATISE on FOREST-TREES: 


Containing, not only the beſt Methods of their 


Culture, hitherto practiſed, but a variety of new 
and uſeful Diſcoveries, the reſult of many repeat- 
ed Experiments : As alſo, Plain Directions for 
removing moſt of the valuable kinds of Foreſt- 


Trees, to the height of Thirty Feet and upwards, 


with certain ſucceſs; and on the fame Principles 


(with as certain ſucceſs) for tranſplanting Hedges 
of ſundry kinds, which will at once reſiſt Cattle: 
To which are added, Directions for the Ditpoſition, 


Planting, and Culture of Hedges, by obſerving 
which, they will be handſomer and ſtronger 
Fences in Five Years, than they now uſually are in 


Ten. 


By WILLIAM BOUT CHER. 
NuRSERYMAN at Comely-Garden, Edinburgh. 


Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the foil, 
Who plants like BATHURST, or who builds like BOYLE ? 
"Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies expence, 
And ſplendor borrows all her rays from ſenſe. 
IE POPE. 


II. A TREATISE own Tut FORCING or 
EARLY FRUITS, and the Management 


of Hot-Walls, by WILLIAM WILSON, 
Gardener to Sir James CocKBUuRNE, Bart. at 
Peterſham. Price a Britiſh Shilling, ſtitched. 
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II. The only accurate Survey ever made of the 


ROADS IN IRELAND. 


By Meſſrs. TAYLOR and SKINNER, furveyed in 
1777, and corrected down to 1783. 


This uſeful and elegant book of Maps e contains 
above a thouſand corrections and improvements 
more than the former edition, with ſome new plates 
neatly engraved, im imperial Ottavo. 


The work has already received the apnrobation of 
the right honourable and honourable the Houſe of 
Commons. the Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Re- 
venue, the Barrack and Ordnance Boards, the Dub- 
hn Society, and moſt of the noblemen and gentle- 
men of — Price One Guinea in Boards. 


| bn a fer Days wt be publiſhed, 


Iv. A SUPPLEMENT, entitled the POST- 

_ CHAISE- COMPANION, or, TRA 
VELLER's DIRECTORY, through Ireland, neatly 
printed on fine paper, in crown octavo, and or- 
namented with a new map of the kingdom, and 


other ſuitable embelliſnments. 
CONTAINING, 


A particular deſcription of the noblemen and gentle- 
men's ſeats that occur on each road,—an account, 
hiſtorical and deſcriptive, of every place in the king- 
dom remarkable for their antiquities, —revolutions, 
—beauty,—natural curioſities, - manufacture, — 
ſtate of agriculture, - poſt- towns, —loughs, —bays, 
Tharbours. Together with many other additions, 
too numerous to mention, that can either afford 
inſtruction or entertainment to the traveller. 
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CULTURE AND USE 
MANGEL WURZEL, 
ROOT or SCARCITY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 


THE ABBE DE COMMERELL, 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
| oF ARTS AND SCIENCES AT METZ. 


THE THIRD EDITION, 
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ADVERTiSEMENT. 


Ix the nth of 1786, a few ſeeds were giver. 
me, faid to be thoſe of a dietetic vegetable, known in 


France under the name of the Racine de Difette*. As 1 


was then ignorant of its cultivation and qualities, 1 plant- 


ed the ſeeds in light earth, which was then placed in my 
hot-houſe. They vegetated in about a week, and in the 
ſpace of two months had acquired ſtalks of the thick- 
neſs of a gooſe-quill, when they were trandplomted into 


the open air. 


Although this was in September, they continued to 


increaſe rapidly, and preſerved their verdure through- 


out the winter. In this ſeaſon J plucked off ſome of 


the leaves, and had them boiled for the table; they 
were of a fine green colour, lighter than ſpinach, and 

ſomething like it in taſte, with a flavour ſomewhat 
reſembling that of aſparagus. 

At this period, I took up three roots, each about 
four ounces in weight, which, after boiling, eat very 

much like parſnips, and the roots had the ſame ſhape. 
90 much I had experienced of the cultivation and uſe 


of this vegetable, when the following account of it fell 


into my hands; a tranſlation of which I immediately 


: provured, and now publiſh, in order to diffuſe the 


nowledge of ſo beneficial an article of diet. 
Though this country does not ſpontaneouſly produce 
any great variety of vegetables proper for the table; yet 


by the introduction of foreign products, and the arts of 
culture, it nouriſhes in its boſom, at this time, the 


a0: N 


*The late Sir Richard Jebb, was, PE Hong the firſt perſon in Eng- 
land in poſſeſſion of theſe ſeeds; ſome of which were preſented to the 
f the members 


Jociety of Arts, and by the Secretary to ſome 0 
among whom | was included, 


5 


greateſt and moſt uſeful varieties of fruits, and other 
dietetic vegetables, in the world. I conceive, however, 
that every additional article of nouriſhment, eſpecially 
like this almoſt incredibly abundant, and at the ſame 
time ſalutary both to the human and brute ſpecies, 
muſt, like the Potatoe which Raleigh brought from 
America, prove an intereſting acquiſition to the public. 
I calculate, from the product of my garden, that a 
ſquare yard of ground, planted with the Mangel Wur- 
zel, will yield FIFTY POUNDS in weight of ſalutary 
food an abundance equalled by few, if any other plants 
hitherto cultivated in Europe. 
I be laſt winter was unuſually mild during the whole 
of which, this vegetable retained its verdure, as has 
been already obſerved : and as it has never experienced 
any other winter here, I cannot determine what effect a 
ſevere ſeaſon might produce. I remarked, that the 
new ſhoots augmented by plucking the leaves of a pre- 
ceding growth; and that even the ſtalks that ſhot into 
flower in June 1787, and were accidentally broken off, 
were replaced by freſh ſtalks and flowers in the ſucceed- 
ing month ; leſs ſtrong, indeed, but more numerous. 
As I have lately procured ſome ſeeds from the conti- 
nent, I ſhall pay further attention to the cultivation of 
this vegetable; and hope to add its botanical hiftory, 
and an accurate engraving of it, coloured from nature. 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 


London, Aug 1, 1787. 


THE 


THE. | 
T 


SECOND EDITION. 


T. H E. demand for the firſt edition of the following 


performance has been ſo great, as to call almoſt imme- 


diately for a ſecond ; which has prevented me from ac- 


compliſhing, as I had propoſed, a coloured plate of 
the Mangel Wurzel, with a botanical deſcription of the 
plant. An engraving of it is now under the artiſt's 
hand, but it cannot be completed early enough to accom- 
pany the preſent impreſſion. 

As the attention of the public to the culture at this 
plant appears to-have been much excited, I was unwilling 
by deterring the republication of this account, to diſap- 
point the laudable curioſity of the lovers of horti-cul- 
ture. The delay of the propoſed deſcription will not 
be productive of much inconvenience as the plants which 
have been raiſed from ſeed ſince Midſummer, of which 
about three thouſand have been diſpoſed of, cannot go 
into flower before next year, and prior to that period, I 
ſhall not only have completed the botanical account of 
the Mangel Wurzel, but ſhall have perhaps acquired alſo 
additional experience in the culture of it, and of ſome 


other culinary vegetables, whoſe hiſtory, I hope, will 


accompany it. 

The plants thus diſperſed will, however, be attended 
with the advantages of affording leaves for the uſe of 
the table during the autumn and winter, and will after- 
wards run into ſeed in the enſuing ſummer. The quan- 


tity of ſeed produced from one root will nearly ſuffice to 
cover half an acre of ground with the Mangel Wurzel: 


ſo that in a very few years it will be common throughout 


Eurepe, America, and the Weſt-Indies, if the leeds 
and 
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and plants proſper, which I have diſtributed and ſent 
abroad.* 
Since the firſt edition of this tranſlation was elated, I 
have ſeen the Mangel Wurzel in flower, and am con- 
vinced that it is a ſpecies of beet, of which there are ſe- 
veral cultivated in this country, particularly the white, 
reen, red, yellow, and great white Swiſs beet, f the 
fat of which it nearly reſembles. 
This affinity, however, does not detract from the va- 


lue of the Mangel Wurzel, every part of which is edible 


and ſalutary; and beſides allowing nutritious fodder for 
cattle, affords a ſupply for the table, both in ſummer 
and winter, as has been obſerved. The leaves exceed 
ſpinach, and the roots thoſe of parſnips. The ſtalks 


and ribs of the large leaves, diveſted of the leafy part, 


and peeled, eat like aſparagus; of may be uſed in ſoups, 


which they greatly improve. The leaves tied up ina 


bag or net, with flices of meat interlaid, and boiled, 

make a diſh both pleaſant and ſalutary; or with plumbs, 

damſons, fliced apples, quinces, &e. afford A diet that 
is highly eſteemed by many. 

] plead excuſe of the reader for theſe eulinary digreſ- 
ſions, but theſe minutiæ are neceſſary in the deſcription 
of a plant which promifes to furniſh an agreeable variety 
to the tables of the opulent, and, which is of infinitely 


more importance, to provide the poor with food both 


cheap and wholſome. 
Theſe conſiderations, and a perſuaſion of th abun- 
dant produce of the Root of Searcity, induced me to 


encourage its cultivation, by diſpofing of the plants to 
perſons in the poſſeſſion of gardens. At firſt I was able 


to part with ſeveral of them to each individual who ap- 
plied ; but at length I am reduced to the neceffity of 
appearing a niggard, as the numerous demands have 


nearly cleared my garden of them; but I have fent to 


Paris for a large ſupply of ſeeds, "which I ſhall divide, 
as ſoon as they arrive, with thoſe of my own, now 
nearly fit to gather, into ſmall parcels, for the purpoſe 


of giving away to ſuch perfons as have already had ſome _ 


plants, 


* fe may be obſerved that many of theſe plants, having bien injured _ 


in their tap roots, by tranſplanting, will not afford a fair ſpeeimen of 
*he immenſe growth which the roots of this vegetable acquire. 
I "The: Cicla of Miller; and Chard, or Swiſs Beet of Abercrombie. 
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plants, and to as many more as pleaſe to apply, till the 
ſeedſmen in London procure them for ſale. There may 
be individuals averſe to accept them gratuitouſly, or who, 
from a fear of giving trouble, may be deterred from 
making application; but as they cannot yet be purchaſ- 
ed here, theſe objections ſhould not be admitted in oppo- 
fition to defigns of public utility. Indeed by fuch appli- 
cations they rather confer an obligation on the donbr: 
for I am perfuaded that the culture of this plant will prove 
a national benefit; in contributing to which I feel a ſin- 
tere pleaſure, and have therefore a ſelfiſh wifh' to extend 
on every hand, the cultivation of the Root of Scareity. 
How many families ſurroutid the metropolis, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of little gardens, often abounding in weeds; who, 
with leſs trouble than is neceſſary to clear them away, 
might dine orice a week“ upon this ſalutary vegetable 
How many are there, with a little tra& of land, 
ſcarcely ſafficient to feed the cow, which is to ſupply the 
family with milk, mipht compenſate the deficieticy of a 
dry ſummer, by covering a part of the land with the 
Root of Scarcity / : he | 
How many perſons in affluence, 7 devoting a ſpace 
of ground to raiſe this prolific vegetable, might ſupply 
their poor neighbours, in hard winters, with its roots 
and leaves, which ſeaſoned with a morſel of meat, would 
afford a pleaſant and plentiful nouriſhment. '— 
All theſe, as long as I poſſeſs ſeeds, may be immedi- 
ately ſupplied, upon application, with a portion of them. 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 


London, Sept. 5, 1787. 


* Thirty ſeeds produce upon an average about one hundred plants, 
which may afford a ſalutary vegetable for the table of a ſmall family, 
three days in the week during the whole year. Inte 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As I am fully convinced, that a great population is 
the ſureſt indication of the happineſs of a nation, and 
the moſt certain preſage of its glory; and as I alſo 
know, that population cannot be advanced, or even con- 
tinued in its preſent ſtate, but in thoſe countries in 
which the neceſſaries of life are to be obtained in plen- 
ty; I have thought it my duty to make a root gene- 
rally known, which, in years of ſcarcity, will afford 
to men an healthful and agreeable food; which, when 
fodder is ſcarce or dear, will furniſh cattle, as well du- 
ring the ſummer as the winter, with a cheap and abun- 
dant nouriſhment ; which, at all times, and in all coun- 
tries, may be certainly produced in great quantities; 
and of which the cultivation is ſimple, and the crop 
gathered in with little trouble, and which 1 is eaſily pre- 
ferne. 

The root, of which I have undertaken to give an ac- 
count, is not known in France, or at leaſt very little. 
It has no proper name in French, and I have not been 
able to find a deſcription of it in any botanical work. 
In Germany, where the greateſt advantages have been 
derived from it, it is called Dick Ruben, (the Great 
Turnip); Dick Wurzel, (the Great Root); and Mangel 
Wurzel, (the Root of Scarcity). I have made uſe of 
the laſt denomination, the Root of Scarcity, (Racine de 

 Diſette) becauſe it is a literal tranſlation of the name 
often given to it by the Germans, and becauſe it is ex- 
preſſive of the properties of the plant which it denotes. 

It might, indeed, be called the Root of Abundance, which 
would be no great deviation from the German name, 
and which would be expreſſive of one of the principal 
properties of this plant; which is, conſtantly to thrive, 
and to produce a very great crop, even when other 
kinds of roots and vegetables fail, and when there is a 

eneral ſcarcity of fodder. 

This root ought not to be put into the claſs of tur- 

nips, nor into that of carrots; and although by its ex- 
_ ternal 
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ternal appearance, znd its ſeed, it very much reſembles the 
beet-root ; it is ſuperior to it in every reſpect, and appears 
to form a diſtinct ſpecies.“ Its culture is fo eaiy, its advan- 
tages ſo numerous, and it will anſwer ſo completely the 
_ purpoſes of any other fodder, that it ſeems to me todeſerve 
to be adopted every where, and to have the preference, 
even in the beſt years, over all other roots with which 
beaſts are nouriſhed. It may be planted in open fields, 
and in lanes; it will ſucceed in all lands, and eſpecially 
| | in 


* I ſhallhere urge ſome reaſons, which appear to amount to certain 
roof, that the Root of Scarcity ought not to be confounded with the 
red beet root, nor with any kind of beets. If they do not ſtrip off 
the leaves of the Root of Scarcity, it does not grow to any great ſize, 
or at leaſt never arrives to the aftoniſhing bulk in which we ſee it other- 
wiſe appear. If, on the contrary, they often ſtrip off the leaves of 
the red beet, it hardly thrives any more, it is enervated, its vegeta- 
tion becomes languiſuung:, and its root hardens; and beſides, it ſcarcely 
ever happens, that the leaves of the red beet have the ſame taſte with 
thoſe of the Root of Scarcity, or grow with the ſame rapidity, or attain 
to the ſame length. Wh | | | 
As to the white beet, this cannot be compared with the Root of Scar- 
city; its leaves are curled, and have a very earthy taſte; its root is 
ſmall, ill ſhaped, forked, hard as a horn, and uſeleſs. _ 125 
If the Root of Scarcity were the ſame as the red beet, would the 
farmer ſow ſo diſtinctly both the one and the other? Theſe two roots 
are equally known and cultivated in all the provinces of Germany; 
but the produce and the uſe of one being very different from thoſe of 
the other, they only cultivate the Root of Scarcity in large quantities. 
The red beet, in all the provinces of Germany, has a diſtin& name, 
and is called Rothe Ruben; and they never give that name to the Root 
of Searcity. FR | | 
ut it is of little conſequence to what particular claſs of roots this 
belongs, whether to that of beets, or to any other; that which is eſſen- 
tial and inconteſtable is, that it unites in itſelf all the advantages 
which I attribute to it. I do not pretend to the merit of any in- 
yention, or to have communicated any new diſcovery ; I have no other 
deſign than to make known to the public my experiments and obſer- 
vations. If the root, concerning which I treat, is known in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, which is very poſſible, the people muſt be 1g- 
norant of the manner of cultivating it, and of its advantages, ſince it 
1s not ſo multiplied as it ought to be. ; 1 
It is undoubtedly by miſtake, that ſome perſons have given the name 
of turnips to the Root of Scarcity. Monſ. Buchoz himſelf, in his work, 
entitled Economical Manual concerning Plants, has confounded theſe two 
roots; ſince he ſays, that the leaves of Engliſh turnips reſemble thoſe 
of red beet, which is not true; for the Engliſh turnips are in reality 
only a ſpecies of turnips larger than others, of which the rough and 
deeply cut foliage is exactly like that of all others, and they are cul- 
tivated nearly in the ſame manner. Mr. Buchoz, therefore, has been 
deceived by a miſtaken name; and what he has ſaid relative to the cul- 
tivation of turnips, applies only to that of the Root of Scarcity. 
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of a root ſo valuable, and to 
hands, I ſhall point out the time and the manner of 
ſowing, tranſplanting, and cultivating it, and of ga- 
thering in the leaves; which ſucceed each other, with- 
diut ceaſing, in the greateſt abundance, and which are 
highly uſeful, eſpecially for horned cattle. I ſhall treat 


* 
in thoſe that are moiſt and light. If in hard and clayey 


grounds it is prevented from making its way far into the 


earth, it will extend itſelf horizontally, and will produce 


above the ſurface that which the nature of the ſoil hin- 
ders from being produced beneath it. 


This moſt valuable root is not affected by the viciſſi- 


| tude of the ſeaſons, and has no deſtructive enemy; the 
' inſets and vermin, which make ravages on all other 


kinds of vegetables, neither touch nor injure it. It is 


not attacked by blaſting or mildew, and the greateſt 
_ drought does not affect its vegetation ; it does not injure 


the ſoil that nouriſhes it; but prepares it to receive, be- 
fore the winter, the corn and other ſeeds which may be 


intended to be depoſited in it. | 


In order to induce perſons . in the cultivation 
e it to ſucceed in all 


of the crop of roots, of the manner of preſerving them, 


and of the method and time of re- planting them in or- 
der to obtain ſeed. I ſhall afterwards ſhew in what man- 
ner the roots are to be prepared for nouriſhing and fat- 


tening large cattle, and even for rearing young calves, 


that the owners are deſirous of weaning ſoon after their 


being calved. I ſhall ſpeak afterwards of the other ad- 


vantages with which this root is attended. Laſtly, I 
ſhall make ſome other obſervations relative to different 
ſubjects of agriculture, of the value and utility of which 


I have been convinced by experience. 
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ROOT OF SCARCITY, &c. 


SECTION YA 


The Time and Manner of ſowing the Seed of the Root | 


. Scarcity. 


Tar ſeed of the Root of Scarcity may be ſown as 
ſoon. as the weather will permit the earth to be cultiva- 
ted, from the end of February to the middle of April. 
This ſeed is ſown in the ſame manner as that of other 
roots that are tranſplanted ; that is, either at random, 


or in lines, at the diſtanee of five inches from each 


other: they cover it with at leaſt an inch of good earth. 


It is neceflary that it ſhould be ſomewhat thinly ſown, 


becauſe the root is large, becauſe it will be eaſier to clear 
away the weeds, and becauſe the plants will be finer and 
more vigorous. This ſeed is commonly fown in a gar- 
den, or in a piece of good land, well prepared. 


$ II. 


The Method of preparing the Earth into which the 
Keocots are 10 1 tranſplanted. 


When the ſeed has been ſown, the field muſt be pre- 
pared into which the roots are to be tranſplanted. It is 
with thefe roots as with all other plants, the more the 
earth is manured, the more thoroughly it 1s ploughed 
and prepared, the finer and larger they become; and 


the crop of leaves is proportionally increaſed and multi- 


plied. In a middling kind of land the roots produced 
do not weigh more than four or five pounds, and they 
do not produce leaves above four or five times; in a 
good ſoil they weigh from nine to ten pounds, and put 
forth freſn leaves eight or nine times. 


In 
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In 1784, 1 planted ſome, by way of experiment, in a 
very middling ſoil, and the fineſt did not weigh more 
than five pounds. In 1785, I cauſed them to be plant- 
ed in a good corn field, but the land of which was cloſe 
and hard, and in which they made their way into the 
earth with ſome difficulty: they weighed, however, 
from ſeven to ten pounds. In a light, ſandy, and rich 
foil, they grew ſtill larger ; ſome of them weighed four- 
teen, and even ſixteen . 


OBSERVATION. 


Although the moſt favourable feaſon, for fowing the 


| ſeed of the Root of Scarcity, is from the month of 


February to the middle of April, it is nevertheleſs ad- 
vantageous to ſow ſome every month, even till June; 
as by that means there will always be plants fit for tranſ- 
planting : and wherever there 1s a void place, either in 
gardens, or in fields, there they may be planted. In 


1784, the fly having four times deſtroyed the turnips 


that I had ſown, I ſupplied their place with Roots of 


Scarcity; it was in the month of Auguſt, and I never- 


theleſs gathered the leaves three times, and the roots 
weighed from three to four pounds. In hemp fields, 
after the crop of hemp has been gathered in, the Roots 

of Scarcity may then be planted; and this ſecond pro- 
duce, although of a very different nature from the firſt, 
will notwithſtanding anſwer * * 


5 Ul. 


The Time and Manner of tranſplanting the Root 9 


Scarcity. 


Towards the beginning of the month of May, the 
land being well broken up by the ſpade, or by the 
plough, and well prepared and levelled by the rake or 
the harrow, it is then proper to take a view of the plan- 


tation. If the roots are five or ſix inches in length, and 


if they are as large as a ſtrong gooſe quill, they may be 
drawn out of the earth, None of their fibres ſhould 
be cut off, but the leaves ſhould be cut cloſe at top, as 


is done with endive, Taking afcerwards a planting- 


1 


tick, make in the earth holes, from four inches and a 
half to five inches deep: theſe holes ſhould be made 
in a right line, and chequer-wiſe, at the diſtance of 
eighteen inches from each other. A root ſhould be 
put in every hole, placed in ſuch a manner, that the 
tops may be ſeen a little way out of the earth. This is 
an eaſy precaution, but very eſſential, and without 
which they will never ſucceed well; theſe plants take 
root in twenty-four hours; and a man, who is a little 
accuſtomed to it, may plant 1800 or 2000 in a day.“ 


6 IV. 


The Firft Crop of Leaves, and Method cf cultivating 
Op the Root. WY 


At the end of June, or on the firſt days of July, 
when the outward leaves are become about a foot long, 
the firſt crop of leaves 1s to be gathered, breaking them 

off round and near the root. For this purpoſe, the 
thumb ſhould be placed within, and at the origin of 
the leaves, in order to ſtrip them off, cloſe to their in- 
ſertion into the ſtem. Thoſe leaves only ſhould be ga- 
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thered { 

Many perſons have found it difficult to procure ſeeds of the Root | 1 
of Scarcity, from one end of the kingdom to the other, they have | 1 
ſolicited me to render it eaſy to get them at Paris for the followin | i 
year. I have been happy enough to- prevail on M. de la Planche, 1 


a reſpectable apothecary, in the Rue du Roule, at Paris, to furniſh his 
ſhop with a quantity of them, which I have procured for him. He 
ſells them at four livres a pound; the prodigious quantity of theſe ſeeds 
that have been called for, having rendered them ſcarce and dear. 

| Thoſe perſons, who are deſirous of having any for the following 
year, are requeſted to write to M. de la Planche in the month of No- 
vember, in order to determine what quantity it will be neceilary to 
provide. It is only towards that time that the price can be fixed, which 
varies according to the nature of the harveſt. Perſons ſending orders 
are requeſted to ſend their addreſs; and it is alſo defired, that their 
letters be poſt-paid, and that they remit half the price of the feeds or- 
dered, at the rate of four [wvres per pound. The other half is to be 
paid, on receiving the ſeeds ordered, in January, 1787. The ſeeds 
will be ſent in that month, agreeably to the addreſs communicated, and 
by the mode of conveyance that ſhall be directed 
Theſe perſons, to whom, from their ſituation, it may be more con- 1 
venient to apply to me to procure them theſe ſeeds, may ſend to me the 13 


ſame previous notice, and may depend upen receiving them at the 5 
fame time. It is deſired that, in both caſes, the letters and the money 
may be ſent free of expence. 


4) 


thered which bend towards the earth, and care ſhould | 
always be taken to leave thoſe of the heart of the plant: 
they will thereby be re-produced, and grow more quick- 
ly. Immediately after this firſt crop, the ground ſhould 
be turned up once or twice with the mattock of the 
roots. In digging the earth this ſecond time, the root 
ſhould be raiſed high with a ſpade, and the ſurface 
of the earth ſhould be turned up afreſh, ſo that every 
root ſhould be cleared for an inch and a half, or two 
inches: they will then appear as if they were planted i in 


a ſmall baſon, of nine or ten inches in diameter. Even 


2 child might eaſily perform this operation. In light 
lands, it will be ſufficient to clear away the weeds, and 
to dig up the earth with the ſpade. After this ſecond 
operation, which is a very eſſential one, nothing more is 
neceflary but to gather in the crop. It is from this mo- 
ment that the roots begin to grow large, and to in- 
creals in an aſtoniſhing manner; and it is not advan- 
tageous to them to have other encroaching — 


for their neighbours: for both air and room are 


ceſſary, in order to give full effect to their inconceivable 
power of vegetation. TL RE 


* 
The Produce of Leaves. 


In a good land, the leaves may be plucked off theſe 
roots every twelve or fifteen days. 1 have remarked, 


3 


more than once, that, in the ſpace of twenty - four 


hours, their leaves increaſe from 25 to 30 lines in length, 
from 18 to 20 in breadth; and alſo, that at the ſecond 


crop, they have been from 28 to 30 inches in length, 


and from 20 to 22 in breadth. This account will ap- 


pear exaggerated, till Experience wall have eee. 
edi its truth. 


| 8 VI. 
Ther Uſe for Cattle 


Osen, cows, and ſheep, readily eat theſe leaves; 
they nouriſh them, and they are even fattened by them. 


They 
=D | 


and may be fed with them during the winter. 
more is neceſſary for this purpoſe, but to cut them ſmall, 
with ſuch an inſtrument as I ſhall deſcribe, when I come 


.theſe leaves very willingly. 


Aa 


0 3 

They are given to them entire, as they come from the 
field, Poultry will eat them, when cut ſmall, and 
with bran. Even horſes will like theſe leaves "= well, 


othing 


to ſpeak more particularly of the roots. Hogs will eat 


MATERIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


After repeated experiments, well eſtabliſhed, and made 
under my own eyes, I may venture to aſſert, that milch 


cows, and which it is intended to continue as ſuch, may, 


without the leaſt inconvenience, eat of theſe leaves, for 
their whole nouriſhment, during eight, and even to 


fifteen following days. From the very firſt days, they 


will give-a greater quantity of milk, and cream of the 
very beſt quality: but if they ſhould be continued to 


be fed with this forage only, it would ſoon be apparent, 


that they fattened at a ſurpriſing rate; in a ſhort time 


the milk will diminiſh, and the ſubſtance turn entirely 


to fat. Theſe leaves produce the ſame effect on ſheep 


and oxen ; from whence a judgment may be formed of 
the great facility with which they may be fattened, by 


this ſpecies of nouriſhment alone. 
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In order to keep milch cows in ſuch a manner, as to aſl i 


cauſe them to continue to produce their full quantity of 


milk, it is.neceflary to mix with theſe leaves, from time 


to time, a third or a fourth part of that kind of graſs 
or herbage, with which they have been generally nou- 
riſhed. This graſs, or herbage, may be given to them 
once every day; or one day in three they may be fed 
with it entirely. By this ſimple method only, the cows. 
will always be rendered aftoniſhingly productive, and 
their milk will be excellent. Theſe obſervations refer 
only to thoſe cows, which are conſtantly fed in ſtalls. 
When there is an appearance of rain, or bad weather, 
a ſufficient quantity-of the leaves ſhould be provided for 


two or three days; bur it is neceflary to turn up the 


heap into which they are formed, in order to prevent 
their being too warm. The repeated crops of their 
leaves do not give more trouble than any other kinds of 
green forage, which it is neceſſary to mow, to reap, " to 
gather 
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gather in fields or meadows, and which muſt equally be 
collected together, and conveyed into barns or ſtables. 
If there be any difference, it is in favour of the leaves 
of the Root of Scarcity ; which a child may break off 
and gather, while it is neceflary that men ſhould be em- 
ployed in mowing other kinds of forage. 

When a quantity of this root 1s planted, proportioned 
to the number of cattle which are to be fed or fattened, 
we may be certain of being able to furniſh them with 
leaves enough for the time they will be wanted, even 
during the greateſt and the longeſt droughts ; in ſhort, 
to the very time in 'which they may begin to eat the 
roots. I have endeavoured to reduce the leaves of the 
Root of Scarcity to dry forage, and I have ſucceeded ; 
but I would not adviſe any perſon to repeat the experi- 
ments that I have made for this purpoſe. 'The trouble 
of collecting and preparing them for dry forage, and the 
little advantage that they were productive of in this 
way, cauſed me to renounce the deſign of making this uſe 


of them. Theſe ſoit and tender leaves are withered by 


the heat of the ſun: it requires much time to dry them 
out of it; the leaſt rain, even the dew itſelf, rots and 
reduces them to nothing; they diſappear, as if they 
had been in an oven. The only method of ſucceeding 
then is, to paſs a thread through the middle of every 
leaf, and to hang them to dry in the air; but a cow 
would eat as many of theſe dried leaves in one day, 


as would nouriſh it for eight when they were green. 


This operation is alſo too long, too troubleſome, and 
toc expenſive, for the inhabitants of the country: but 
the great utility of the root itſelf will more than coun- 
terbalance this difficulty. 


1 V. 
The Uſe of the Leaves for Men. 


The leaves of this root will alſo afford to men an 
wholeſome and agreeable food ; they have not an earthy 
taſte, like beets; their taſte reſembles that of the Car- 
don d' ¶E ſpagne, and they may be eaten in the ſame man- 
ner. They may be drefled in different ways; they are 
conſidered as a kind of ſpinage, and are preferred to it 

by 


t-F 3 


by many perſons ; they may be eaten from the ſpring to 
the month of November ; by their continual re- produc- 


tion, and great abundance, they are highly uſeful to 
farmers, to country people, and in all houſes in which 
there are many Servants. The roots, when dreſſed, 


they may eat themſelves in the winter; and they may 


be drefled many ways. The Root of Scarcity is a very 
good root, of an agreeable taſte, much ſuperior to the 


red beet, and at leaſt equal to the turnip. The leaves 
which the roots, when kept in a cellar, produce during 


the winter, are very tender, and extremely delicate in 


ide diſhes. 
8 nl. 
Crop of the Roots. b 


The commencement of ſharp froſts determines the 


time for the crop of roots: in 1785, I began on the 
14th of November; in 1784, I had been obliged to do 


it on the 15th of October. A fine day muſt be choſen 


for gathering in this very valuable crop, though at the 
hazard of doing it many days before it is neceſſary: it 


is important to the preſervation of this root, that it 


ſhould be kept perfectly dry. The day being fixed, 
theſe roots ſhould be gathered in the morning, and left 
upon the place whereon they grew, that they may be 
dried by the air and by the ſun. Children may follow 
thoſe who reap the roots, and may cloſely cut off all 
the leaves. This operation may be performed the even- 
ing before, or even ſome days before the harveſt. In 
the evening all the roots ſhould be collected together ; 
if they have been well aired, they may be put under 


cover in a cellar, or in any other dry place, where they 


are not in danger of being hurt by the froſt; if there 


is no reaſon to be apprehenſive of rain, they may be 
left in the field in which they were gathered during the 


night, and removed the next day to the place in which 


they are to be depoſited. If the weather will permit 
them to be left in the air two or three days, it will be 


advantageous to them. They ſhould not be handled 


roughly, either in removing them, or in diſcharging 
them into the cellar, or other place where they are Na be 
x ept ; 
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kept; for as they have a very thin rind, they are eaſily 
bruiſed, and then they do not keep ſo well. 


R. 


07 the Choice of thoſe Roots which ſhould be preſerved 


for producing Seed. 


The time of gathering in the crop is the ſeaſon for 
chooſing thoſe roots which are proper for producing 
ſeed. Thoſe which are only fit for this purpoſe, are 


thoſe which have attained to a middling ſize, which are 


ſmooth, even, of a roſe colour without, and white with- 


in ſide, or marbled with red and white: ſuch are the 


marks which diſtinguiſh thoſe which it is proper to pre- 
ſerve and cultivate. Thoſe which are all white, or all 
red, are either degenerated, or are true beets, of which 


the ſeed, by the neglect of the cultivators, has been 
mixed with that of the Root of Scarcity. The roots 
which are intended for the production of ſeed, fhould 


be kept ſeparately from the others, in a place where 
they are ſecured from dampneſs and from froſt. 


6 K. 


| The Time and Manner of re-planting thoſe Roots 
which are intended io produce Seed. 


At the beginning of April, thoſe roots onght to be 
ut into the ground which are intended for ſeed ; they 
ſhould be placed at the diſtance of three feet from each 
other ; as their ſtalks are from five to ſix feet in length, 


it is neceflary to give them fences of ſeven feet in height, 
ſunk a foot and a half into the earth; theſe fences 
| ſhould be interwoven with ſmall twigs, and ſhould form 


a kind of hedge-row. Againſt this hedge-row the ſtalks 


| ſhould be tied, in proportion as they extend in length, 


that they may not be broken by the wind. 
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The Crop of Seed, and Manner of preſerumg tt. 


This ſeed commonly ripens towards the end of Octo- 
ber; it ſhould be gathered immediately after the firſt 
white froſts appear; then the ſtalks ſhould be cut, and, 
if the weather will permit, they ſhould be raiſed up 
againſt a wall, or paliſade; if the weather be bad, 
they may be tied together in handfuls, and hung up un- 
der ſhelter in an airy place, till they are well dried. 
The ſeed may be then taken, and preſerved by being 
put into bags, as is done by other garden ſeeds. 
Every root, when tranſplanted, may produce from 
ten to twelve ounces of ſeed. | | 


§ XII. 
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The Manner of þ reventing the Roots from degenerating. fi 


The ſeed of the Root of Scarcity degenerates, like 
all others, if care be not taken to change the ſoil every 
year, or at leaſt every two years; that is to ſay, to ſow 

in a firm ſoil that which has been produced in a light and 
ſandy foil, and in a light ſoil that which has been produced 
ein a firm and hard ground. Thus the cultivators of theſe 
two kinds of land, by every year changing their ſeeds, 
will afford to each a reciprocal benefit. 'This ſeed may 
be preſerved in its full perfection for three or four years. 


TRE 0 


The Means of preſerving theſe Roots from the Month 
of November to the End of une. 


If the ſtock of roots be confiderable, and if they 
cannot be depoſited in the houſe, it is neceſſary, many 
days before the crop, to cauſe ditches, or trenches, to 
be dug in the ſame field, or in ſome other place, which 
during the winter may be ſecured from rain; after hav- 
ing left the inſide of theſe ditches to dry, during eight or 
ten days, you may put a * ſtraw at the bottom, ne 

| 2 2 


E 


at the ſides; you may then place your roots, one by 
one, in theſe ditches, handling them gently, and taking 
the precaution of clearing them from all the earth which 
ſurrounds them. You are then to cover the laſt roots 
with ſtraw, and to throw upon that ſtraw three feet of 
that earth which has been dug out of the ditches. Lou 
ſhould beat this earth well, and form it into ſuch a ſhape, 


with ſhelving fides, that the water may run from it the 
more eaſily. 


$ XIV. 
The Dimen fon of the Ditches, or Trons hes. 


The dimenſions of theſe ditches ſhould be propor- 
tioned by the height of the ground, or to its declivity. 
They may be made from two to four feet in depth; their 
length is indifferent, and depends upon the quantity of 
roots to be depoſited in them; their breadth is r 
about three feet and a half. 

As theſe roots have the very beneficial property of 
keeping without alteration to the month of June, it 
will be advantageous to multiply the ditches, and to 
make one for every month's conſumption, beginning 
with the month of March, that being the time about 
which there is generally an end to the ſtores of provi- 
ſion collected from winter conſumption. I recommend 
multiplying the ditches, becauſe that theſe roots, when 
they are expoſed to much air, after having been long 
deprived of it, will not keep for a long time treſh ; and 


this inconventence may be prevented by multiplying the 
number of ditches. 


§ XV. 
The Neceſſity ond Manner of mekirg a Vent. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary that every ditch ſhould have 
a vent, by which the fermentation of the roots may be 
exhaled : without this precaution, all that you attempt 
to preſerve under-ground, will be rotted or ſpoiled. I 
will point out the manner in which this vent ſhould be 
made. Before any thing is put into the diteh, yon 
| | mould 


( 11 ) 
ſhould ſet up in the middle of it a ſmall pole, of ſix or 


ſeven feet in length, and two inches in diameter; then 


place your roots in the ditch, and diſpoſe them in ſuch a 
manner as to make a ſloping heap, raiſed | in the middle, 
with ſhelving ſides; when the ditch is full, and the 
roots are raiſed in the middle, half a foot above the level 
of the earth, you ſhould twiſt round the pole a rope of 
hay about an inch in thickneſs, taking the precaution not 
to bind it too hard ; you ſhould then throw the earth 
over it, placing it, and beating it down, in the manner 
that has been before mentioned. When the ditch is 
well covered in, and finiſhed in form of a coffin, you 


may then pull out the pole, the hay will remain in the 


Hole, and the exhalations, which the roots throw out 


in fermentation, will evaporate through that paſſage. 


At the end of a few days, you ſhould cover this hole 
with a bit of hollow tile, and when the ſevere froſts 
come, you ſhould ſtop It ap with a flat ſtone. 


6 XVI. 


The Manner of preparing the Roots for the Nourifh- 
ment of Cattle. 


In order to cauſe theſe roots to be eaten by all kinds 
of cattle, it is neceſſary to cut them into ſmall pieces, 
after having well waſhed and cleanſed them. We em- 

ploy for this purpoſe a ſharp inſtrument, made of a blade 


of iron a foot long, and two inches broad, and twiſted 


into the form of an S; in the middle of the two branches 
of the 5 is ſoldered a ſocket of about two inches long; 
in this ſocket is fixed a wooden handle of about three 
feet ſix inches in length ; with this inſtrument, which at 
firſt view, appears intended to imprint the letter 8 upon 
any body, they cut theſe roots with as much regularity 
as facility. This operation is performed in a tub or 
trough intended only for this purpoſe. A man may in 
one hour's time cut into ſmall pieces a quantity of roots, 
ſufficient for the nouriſhment of twelve oxen for a day. 
Before the roots are caſt into the trough, it is neceflary 
to ſplit them, and cut them into quarters. It is advan- 
tageous to mince theſe roots into {mall pieces, of the 
ſize of a nut. I have remarked, that when this is done, 
cattle thrive better with them, 
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Tor Horned C Alle. 


Prepared in this manner, tlieſe roots may be given, 
without any mixture, to any horned cattle, and to ſheep, 
eſpecially to thoſe that are to be fattened ; but if it be 
neceſſary to huſband the roots, there may be mixed with 

them a quart or more of hay and of chopt ſtraw z it is 
even advantageous to obſerve this method, during the 
three or four firit weeks, with the lean cattle that are 
intended to be fattened : the hay of trefoil, of lucerne, 
and ſainfoin, &c. is the beft for this purpoſe. 

Thoſe perſons who have, or will procure, an inſtru- 
ment for cutting dry fodder, ſimilar to that which is 
ſucceſsfully and advantageouſly made uſe of in Germany 
will ſave much time, and waſte leſs of their proviſions. 


5 XVIIL. 
For Horſes. 


Doring all the winter horſes may be fed with this 
root, adding, however, half ſtraw and hay, cut and 
mixed together. Being thus ted, they will become fat, 
ſtrong, and ſleek; but when they are hard worked, it 
will be neceſſary to add from time to time a few oats. 
This is the practice in thoſe provinces of Germany, in 
which this root almoſt ſupplies the place of meadows, 
and'of which the breed of horſes i is s well known, and 
eſteemed. 

Hogs will alſo readily eat theſe roots when cut ſmall, 
raw, and mixed with the fat or milky drink, which is 
generally given them. They will become as fat by 
eating theſe roots, as other ſwine will by different kinds 
of food, which are obtained with more expence and 
ani . 


8 XIX. 


of the Quantity of theſe Roots, fo bes gig en to different 
| Kinds of Cattle. 
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The quantity of theſe roots, that ſhould be given in 
a day to eat to different kinds of beaſts, ſhould be re- 
gulated by that of the dry fodder that is given them, 
and which, indeed, ought always to be added (for it 
is neceſſary every day to give them a little before they 
are made to drink); and this quantity ought alſo to be 
proportioned to the ſize and condition of the beaſts. 
Regard is alſo to be had to the views of the owners 
reſpecting the beaſts : thoſe that are fed in order to be 
kept, ſhould eat leſs than thoſe which are intended to 
be fattened for ſale. As the ſize of theſe roots is dif- 
| ferent, according to the goodneſs of the foil which pro- 
duces them, we cannot fix the quantity by the number 4 
of roots, nor can we aſcertain the quantity to be given 9 
to every beaſt by weighing the roots; many perſons 
would neither have time nor conveniencies for weighing 
them; and I ſhall content myſelf with relating the fol- 
lowing facts, which will throw upon this ſubject all the 
light of which it is ſuſceptible. | 
In the month of May, 1785, I planted fixteen thou- 
ſand and ſome hundred of theſe roots, in a field con- 
taining two acres and an eighth, Heidelburgh meaſure; 
this meaſure is the fame, as I am aflured, as that of 
Lorrain; the acre containing 250 roods, the rood ten 
feet, and the foot ten royal inches. From the begin- 
ning of July, till the 15th of November, ſeven cows 
and three calves were conſtantly fed from the produce 
of the leaves, mixed with a third or fourth of other 
herbage, as I have before mentioned; and from the 
20th of November they eat the roots cut ſmall, in the 
manner that I have already pointed out. The cows. 
had two meals a day, each conſiſting of ſixteen or 
_ eighteen pounds of roots, mixed with four pounds of 
chopt ſtraw or hay: with this nouriſhment their milk 
was as good, and as plentiful as it had ever been, and 
they were in the beſt condition poſſible. 
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8 XX. 
The Method of fattenin; g Oxen. 
4 et four very lean oxen 3 and gave at firſt to 


each, twice a day, twenty pounds of theſe roots, mixed 
with five pounds of after graſs, or of chopt hay. At 


the expiration of a month, in conſequence of inſtruc- 


tion that J had received from an intelligent and obſer- 
vant farmer, I cauſed their chopt hay to be omitted, 


and ſubſtituted five. pounds of roots in its room. Thus 
they lived, for two months, upon roots only; and at 


the end of three months, they were ſufficiently fat for 
ſale. They always readily devoured this food, becauſe 


it is well-taſted, tender, and requires no preparation. * 

have remarked, that it is advantageous to give to oxen, 
as well as to cows, their day's allowance, at two or 
three times; they will thereby fatten ſooner, and there 


weill be nothing ſpoiled or loſt, as often happens, when 
their day's allowance is given at once. 


From this recital, which is exact and faithful, it will 


be eaſy to conclude what quantity of roots are neceſſary 


for nouriſhing a cow, and. fattening an ox; how much 
an acre of land may produce, when the roots are planted 


at eighteen inches diſtant, 'agreeably to what I have al- 
ready ſaid; and how many oxen may be fattened, or 


cows kept, with the produce of an acre. 8 
Four months are commonly requiſite for Cabin an 


ox, with the proviſions that it is uſual to make them cat. 
Now thefe roots will keep eight months in the year; 


and the leaves, which anſwer the fame purpoſe, will 
furniſh nouriſhment for the four other months; the 
cattle then to be fattened with theſe roots may be” re- 
newed three times in the year; or thoſe whom it is 


propoſed to keep, may be fed conſtantly with them, du- 
ring the whole courſe of the Year. 
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3 fo net Produce of an ACRE of Land, Lorrain 
Meqſure. 


In order to ſave lb bert forme trouble, in calcula- 


ting what quantity of roots may be produced in an acre 


of land, Lorrain meaſure, which is nearly equal to half 


an acre of France, I will ſtate here the method of pro- 
ceeding in that calculation, and of ſhewing the reſult. 
The acre of land contains 250 ſquare roods, the rood 
contains ten feet, and the foot ten royal inches; the ar- 
pent then comprehends 2,500,000 ſquare inches of ſur- 
face; but every ſquare of 18 inches contains (multiply- 
ing 18 by 18) 324 ſquare inches; and thus, in dividing 


2,500,000, by the number of ſquare inches neceſſary 


to every root, it will be found, that 7,16 roots may 
be planted in an acre of Lorrain, placing them ar 18 in- 
ches diſtance : there remains, indeed, a fraction in this 
this calculation; but may be diſregarded. 
As to the weight of the roots, as that depends upon 
the goodneſs and nature of the foil wherein they are 
planted, it muſt conſequently depend upon the choice 
made of the land. But it may here be obſerved, that 
if the land be but middling, and little dunged, theſe 
roots may be planted a foot, or fifteen inches diſtance 
from each other; but, in a good ſoil, eighteen inches 
thould always be allowed. 


Many of the inhabitants of Puttelange, and all the 


farmers who have imitated me, have ſucceeded as I have 


done; but thoſe who have not conformed to my di- 
rections relative to the plantation and culture, thoſe 
who have funk their plants too deeply into the earth, 
thoſe who have ſet them too near to each other, or whe 
have mixed them with other kinds of roots, and who 
have not attended properly to their cultivation, have not 
ſucceeded : they would undoubtedly have attributed to 


the nature of the root, and to the ſoil, that want of 
ſucceſs which was the effect of their negligence, if many 


of their neighbours had not ſucceeded. 
If in every province {ome perſon could be found ſuf- 
ficiently benevolent to ſow a large quantity of the ſeed 


of 
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of the Root of Scarcity, and to diſtribute the plants to 
all thoſe who ſhould be defirous of cultivating them; if 
{ſome one ſhould alſo condeſcend to teach at the ſame 
time, the methods of planting, cultivating and ufing 
them, he would certainly render a very important ſer- 
vice to the inhabitants of the country, to thoſe who 


cannot derive information from the Memoirs which 
are publiſhed by government, or by the learned; be- 


cauſe they are neither acquainted with them, nor un- 
derſtand them; and are ignorant even of the exiſtence 


cf thoſe periodical publications, which frequently an- 


nounce uſeful diſcoveries, and intereſting inventions. 


The inhabitants of the country continue in a ſtate of 


ignorance, only becauſe pains is not taken to commun!- 
cate inſtruction to them; they live in a ſtate of apathy, 
only becauſe the proper meaſures are not adopted for 


| awakening their induſtry, and exciting their ardour. 


The keeping a cow will greatly contribute to the feli- 


city of the family of the labourer and the mechanic, 


&c. He who has not hitherto been able to do this, 
becauſe he has not been able to feed one, may eaſily in 
future enjoy this advantage; let him rent but a little 
ſpot of ground, and there cultivate the Root of Scar- 
city, and he may keep his cow ; and the milk which 


ſhe will produce, in leſs than a month will pay the rent 
of his ground. The peaſant who has hitherto been 
able to keep but one cow, will be enabled to keep two 


or three, if he will apply himſelf to the cultivation of 
the lamm e root. | | 


s XxI. 


Iarſſer £6 van lages refulling from the Cultivation o 


the Root of Scarcity. 


Beſides the 1 which I hase already enume- 
rated, the. Root of Scarcity alſo pofſeſſes many others; 
and I ſhall here particularly mention the certainty of 


an abundant crop, however intemperate may be the ſea- 


lons. 
If this Root be cultivated, it will not be 8 


that cattle ſhould paſture i in the meadows, and eat the 


produce 
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produce of them during the ſummer; but all the graſs 
which the meadows produce, may then be converted 
into hay. How much, indeed, may they not ſell of it, 
| fince, even during the winter, they may at leaſt ſave 
two-thirds of it? And, in ſhort, as the Root of Scar- 
city will render it eaſy to feed beaſts in the ſtable du- 
ring the whole year, this circumſtance will alſo greatly 
increaſe the quantity of dung, which is ſo neceſſary in 
agriculture. | 1 

In conſequence of theſe advantages, forage may al- 
ways be kept at a moderate price; for this root yields a 
much greater produce than other kinds of forage, and 
ſurpaſſes them even in thoſe years in which they are the 
moſt favourable. When this root is become ſufficiently 
| known, cultivators will undoubtedly prefer it to all the 
other kinds of forage. | _ 
The numerous experiments that I have made, eſpe- 
cially in the year 1785, relative to the culture, the pro- 
duce, and the uſe of the Root of Scarcity, have con- 
vinced me, that it deſerves to obtain a decided prefer- 
ence over all other roots, and even over turnips. 
Whether I am partial, or enthuſiaſtick in my attach- 
ment to it, may be determined by conſidering the rea- 
ſons which J am now about to enumerate. 


XXIII. 
Recapitulation. 


1. This kind of Root may be eaten by men du— 
ring the whole year : it is agreeable and wholeſome, and 
does not cauſe flatulencies, as turnips do. 

2. As the Root of Scarcity is not attacked by the 
caterpillar, or by any other inſect, its ſucceſs is certain 


every where: it ſuffers nothing from the viciſſitude of 


the ſeaſons. Neither our own turnips, nor thoſe of 
England, poſſeſs theſe advantages. 


. The leaves of the Root of Scarcity afford an ex- 


cellent food for all kinds of cattle, during four months 
in the year; whilſt turnips produce leaves only once a 
year, and even then are tough, and injured by inſects. 
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4. The Root of Scarcity may be well preſerved during 
eight months in the year, and are not ſubje& to become 
rotten, as is the caſe with turnips; which from the end 
of the month of March, become firingy, tough, and 


ſpungy. 


There is no kind of turnips which ever ſucceeds _ 


perfectly; they often fail entirely, eſpecially in hard 
lands; they require a light, good, and ſandy ſoil; but 


the Root of Scarcity will ſucceed every where; the cul- 


tivators of different kinds of lands may be equally aſ- 
ſured of ſucceſs; and farmers and labourers may be 
greatly benefited by this reſource. 
6. The milk produced by cows who have been nou- 
riſhed for ſome days together with turnips, contracts a 
taſte like tallow, or ſtrong, ſour, and diſagreeable; but 
| thoſe, who are fed with the Root of Scarcity, produce 
both milk and butter of an excellent quality. 
After this parallel, which I have made with an exact 
regard to truth, and which will undoubtedly be verified 
by all thoſe for whom I have procured the ſeed of the 
Root of Scarcity, it will no more, I hope, be con- 
founded with turnips ; not even with that large ſpecies 
of them, which has been long known and cultivated in 
Germany, but which now is neglected, on account of 
the inconveniencies that I have pointed out. 
This excellent forage will afford ſubſiſtance to all kinds 


of cattle, and eſpecially at that time when grats, ſo 
uſeful and neceſſary to cattle, is yet ſcarce; and it will 


be ſeen, by their vigour and their lleekneſs, how much 
it has contributed to their health. 

'The Root of Scarcity is never diſliked by cattle; they 
eat it always with the ſame avidity, and the fame plea- 
ſure; and they have nothing to fear from thoſe unhap- 
py accidents, which ſometimes reſult from the uſe of 


turnips. How much is it to be wiſhed that theſe united . 


advantages, which are founded upon conſtant experience, 
ray deſtroy that diſtruſt, and thoſe prejudices, which 
tis new Root may, perhaps, at firſt inſpire among 
the French; for it js only in ſome provinces of Germa- 
ny, in which it is cultivated with the greateſt ſucceſs, 


that the preference is given to it over every other kind 


ot fodder, and in which it is employed for fattening the 
greater 
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greater part of thoſe herds of cattle, which are every 
year brought for ſale into this kingdom. 


I ſhall eſteem myſelf happy, if the truths which I 


have ſtated ſhould encourage the cultivation of a root, 


which - may increaſe the riches of the ſtate, and contri- 
bute to the eaſe and to the happineſs of the people. 


XXIV. 


* the Manner of bringing uþ Cates, Show weaning 


them at twelve Days old. 


The AE of fodder having obliged farmers to kill 
many cows, and having hindred them, for two or three 
years, from bringing up the number of calves that they 
have generally been uſed to do, the price of proviſions, 
of butter, and of milk, has been increaſed in ſuch a 


manner as was never before known. In order to {top 
the progreſs of this advance in the price of proviſions, 


which ſeems as if it would become ſtill more conſidera- 


ble, it is neceſſary to encourage country farmers to apply 


themſelves ftill more than ever to the breeding of horn- 


ed cattle; the Root of Scarcity will furniſh them with 


the means, and will deſtroy the pretext commonly em- 
ployed by farmers, that they cannot deprive themſelves 
of the milk of their cows, which is ſo neceſlary for their 
own ſubſiſtence, and that of their families. By making 
ule of the Root of Scarcity, they may, with a little care 
and trouble, wean, at ten or twelve days old, thoſe 
calves that they are deſirous to rear. 


From the third day, it is neceſſary, once a day, to 


give to calves newly calved a little milk lukewarm, in a 
wooden bowl; whether they drink it, or not, is of little 
conſequence; it will be ſufficient, if they moiſten their 
lips with it. They will drink it willingly when they are 
eight or ten days old; and from that time they thould 
no more be ſuffered to approach their dam: they ſhould 
then give them to drink, morning and evening, during 
three or four days, milk from the cow; and at noon, 
inſtead of milk, ſome warm water, in which a little 
flour is mixt, ſhould be given them. From the time 
they are twelve days old, no more milk unmixt ſhould 
ve given them, either morning or evening ; but only 

water, 
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water, lukewarm, mixed with flour and a little milk: 
this regimen ſhould be continued during four or five 
days, after which they ſhould be fed in the manner fol- 
„„ 5 on | 
From the fourth day, a little bran, in the palm of 
the hand, ſhould be offered from time to time to the 
calf ; when it begins to lick the bran, a ſmall quantity 
of it ſhould be laid before him, and a handful of hay; 
and this ſhould be continued till the twelfth day, the 
time in which he will have learned to eat. Ir is neceſ- 
ſary to take care, that the place in which this food is 
put ſhould be very clean, and that it be ſwept every 
time freſh food is given. After the expiration of twelve 
days, there ſhould be given him, every day, three 
times a day, leaves of the Root of Scarcity, cut ſmall, 
and mixed with one third hay; and twice a day he 
{hould have clean water given him to drink. If it be 
winter, the root it{elf will ſupply the place of the leaves. 
When the calf is four or five weeks old, the bran may 
be omitted, and it may be fed with ſtraw and hay cut 
ſmall, and mixed in equal quantities with the roots or 
with the leaves. It will be neceſſary every time.to take 
away all that the calf ſhall have left, and to give him 
his proviſion quite freſh, that he may not be diſguſted 
with it. The calves, who are brought up in this man- 
ner, will graze when they are ſix weeks old, and wil! 
ſucceed very well, as I have proved by experience. 


& XXV. 


Of the Culture of Carrots, in theſe fields in whith 
Barley has been ſown. 


To the preceding obſervations concerning the Root of 
Scarcity, I think it alſo proper toadd thoſe that have made 
relative to ſome other objects of agriculture, little Know 
or little practiſed, in Lorrain, and in the biſhopricks; 
and which may, notwithſtanding, be uſeful to the inha- 
bitants of the country, in good as well as in bad years. 

In all good lands, but eſpecially light and a little moiſt, 
which are deſigned for the production of barley, 4 
double crop may always be obtained. When the barley 
is ſown, and buried under-ground by the plough, or Y 
thc 
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the harrow, the ſeeds of carrots may be lightly ſtrowed 


over the field, and the roller may be paſſed twice over 
it, which will de ſufficient to bury the ſeed under- ground. 
As the barley will not hinder the carrots from thriving, 
a rich crop may be gathered in the month of November. 

If there is time to clear and to weed the carrots, they 


will be the finer. No one can be ignorant, that carrots 


are an excellent food both for men and for beaſts. Ma- 


ny perſons are accuſtomed to cut the leaves of carrots at 


different times; but I have obſerved, that this operation 
hardens them, and tends to impede their . 


$ XXVI. 
Of the Culture Y OPUTTEY, and ts Advantares. 


The ſpergula, or ſpurrey, is a plant which may be 
made uſe of in the year in which it is ſown, and which 
re- produces itſelf. by its feed and not by its root. The 
cultivation and the uſe of this root are ſo totally un- 


known in this province, that even its name is hardly 


known. This kind of fodder is, however, extremely 


advantageous, and is ſo productive, and ſo quick in its 


growth, that it may almoſt be procured in the moment 
of need; and in light lands, neither plough nor horſes 


are requiſite for its cultivation. After the crop of corn, 


may be ſown four or five pounds of this ſeed upon the 
_ ſtubble in an arpert* of land; and the earth muit be 
| {wept three or ſour times with a bundle of thorns. 
In about five or ſix weeks there will be found in this 
field an abundant paſture for horſes, oxen, cows, and 
| theep. The cows which are fed with this fodder, give 
a great abundance of milk of the very. beſt fort; and 
the butter that they produce is the beſt that can be for 
keeping. In Brabant and in Holland, where this kind 
of todder is the moſt cultivated, the butter that is pro- 
duced by the cows which are fed with it, is ſo much 


eſteemed for its goodneſs and its firmneſs, that thoſe veſſels, 


which are intended for long voyages, are particularly pro- 
vided with it; and it goes by the name of /purrey butter. 


When they take the advantage of a day of rain in 


order to {ow the ſpurrey leed, it 0 up from the 
tourth 


KAnn arpent is a meaſure of land, containing 199 perches ſguare, 
of ten feet each. 
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fourth day. In hard lands, it is neceflary, before ſow- 
ing the ſeed, to paſs an iron harrow over the ſtubble; 
and, after the feed has been ſown, to make uſe of a 
bundle of thorns. The ſeed of this forage may be pro- 
cured from the cornfactors, or may be ſent for from 
W. 
In order to naturalize err in our country, it is ne- 
ceflary to ſow it in the month of April, and to reap it 
in the month of Auguſt. The hay that it produces, 
although of a diſagreeable ſmell and colour, is eaten 
with avidity by horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep. They 
prefer it even to the beſt hay, and it is extremely nou- 
riſhing. All poultry, and eſpecially pigeons, will eat 
this kind of ſeed, in COIN to any other. ; 


$ XXVII. 


4 Method of 2 ing a Supply, in cafe of a Searcity 


Hay. 
It appears from 8 chat when the months of 
April or May are dry, and there is much violent wind, 
the harveſt of hay is far from being abundant. In or- 
der to procure, at ſuch times, a ſupply of fodder, it is 
_ requiſite that prudent and vigilant farmers ſhould then 
_ cultivate a part of their fallow lands; and they ſhould 
ſow rice, barley, and oats, mixed with vetches and len- 
| tiles. At the beginning of Auguſt, when the rice be- 
zins to grow to an ear, they mow and make hay of the 
ttalks of theſe plants, and thereby ſupply the deficiency 
of hay from the meadows; and the fields which have 
produced this hay will again furniſh the ſame kind of 
paſture. This ſeed-time may be the better attended to 


by huſbandmen, as their principal labours will then be 
e 


g XXVII. 


4 neu Methed of making Hay from the Produce of 
artificial Meadows. 


In this province they are happily in the cuſtom of 
ſowing much trefoil, lucerne, lain-foin, &c. but as few 
perions 


1 


perſons are acquainted with the proper method of re- 


ducing theſe plants into dry fodder, almoſt every body 
deſtroys the leaves and the flowers, which are the beſt 


part, and leave only the ſtalks. I ſhall, therefore, 


point. out the manner of avoiding theſe inconveniencies. - 


It is neceſſary that ſtakes ſhould be provided of eight 


or nine feet in length, about the thickneſs of a man's 


arm z the quality of the wood is indifferent. In theſe 


upright ſtakes, holes ſhould be pierced on all ſides, 
fifteen inches one from the other ; and through theſe 
holes ſticks ſhould be put of an inch and a halt in dia- 
meter, and about four feet in length. Theſe ſtakes 


thould be driven into the earth, at equal diſtan es, in 


the field which they are about to mow, They are not 
unlike the perches that are made for parrots, or for 
turkies. OE e 

Ihe graſs ſhould be mowed when it is in full flower, 
and taken up by armfuls, as it falls under the ſcythe, and 
laid upon theſe ſtakes and twigs. There it ſhould be 
left without being turned or touched, till it is quite dry, 


and then it may be removed into the hay-loft; and by 


this method neither the ſeeds nor the leaves of the plants 
will be loſt. Bad weather will not hurt hay which has been 
thus managed; rain will not continue upen it, and the 
air will dry it more readily and more equally than upon 
tac earth. Spurrey, which is a very thick graſs, may 
be made into dry fodder in the fame manner. The crop 


of hay being gathered in, the itakes may be taken out 


of the ground; and, if preſerved with care, they may 
be uſed for the {ame purpoſe many years ſucceſſively. 
The regeated experiments which have been made on 
the Root of Scarcity, in all the provinces of France, 
having been crowned with the greateſt ſucceſs, the 
Abbe de Commerell hopes to be of tervice to farmers, 
by communicating to them the following new, and more 


ſimple and eaſy method of managing this root, which 


he practiſed with great advantage during the laſt year. 

In the months of March and April, the land being 
well prepared, manured, and made light, the largeſt 
and ſoundeſt Root of Scartiry feed muſt be choſen, 
ſtcept in water for twenty-four hours, and then dried 
a little, ſo that they may be handled. F 
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Lay the line upon the field, as if you were to plant 
the roots at the diſtance of nineteen inches on each fide; 
make, with the finger, holes one inch deep, in each of 
which put one grain only, which is to be immediately co- 
vered with the earth. After ten or twelve days it will 
ſhoot, and every grain will have four, five, or ſix roots 
growing together. As ſoon as theſe ſmall roots ſhew 


their fourth leaf, the feebleſt of them muſt be carefully 


plucked off, and the fineſt and moſt vigorous root only 
left. In a little time the growth of the roots thus ſelected 
will be aſtoniſhing ; not one will fail. After this man- 


ner, equally ſimple and eaſy, the tranſplanting of the 


roots is avoided, and leaves obtained four or five weeks 


| ſooner; the roots grow finer and larger, and deepen 
better; and, in a light land, much labour is ſaved. 


As the roots naturally grow a little above the ground, N 


notice thoſe which do not ſo appear, and bare them by re- 


moving the earth from around their top, as before ob- 
ſerved in g III. Sow the remains of the ſeed at ran- 


dom, that you may tranſplant the roots where you 


pleaſe. If you chuſe to leave theſe in the ſame place, 
they muſt be thinned and dug round early: but this is 
very troubleſome, and the roots pianted thus, never 
grow ſo large as thoſe whoſe ſeed has been ſet. Experi- 
ence has proved this difference. 

Thoſe perſons who wiſh to have further information 
concerning the culture of the Scarcity-Plant, may ap- 
ply to the Abbe de Commerell, in the Abbaye de 8. 
Victor, at Paris. At the requeſt of many people, he 


has cauſed knives, as deſcribed in his treatiſe, to be 


made under his own inſpection, which are fold by M. 
De la Planche, Apothecary, rue du Roule à Paris, 


who 1s the only vender of the ſeed of the Scarcity- | 
Root. 
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